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Offxcb  op  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  ) 
State  House,  Boston,  March  1st,  1873.     J 

Hon.  John  £.  Sanford,  Speaker  of  the  Souse  of  'Bepresentativee, 

SiTy  — ^In  compliance  with  the  Resolve  creating  this  Bureau, 
we  submit,  through  you,  to  the  Legislature,  the  Report  of  its 
doings  for  the  year  ending  at  date. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  permitted  to  report  in  print.  In 
reporting  in  manuscript,  we  encounter  the  many  chances  of 
errors  of  copyists  and  other  unavoidable  inaccuracies,  which, 
in  print,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  necessary  index  can  only  be  made  as  the  printed 
sheets  come  from  the  printer  with  the  proper  paging. 

The  Report  contains  matter  upon  the  following  subjects, 
viz :  — 

Wages  and  Earnings. 

Cost  of  Living. 

Savings  and  Savings  Banes. 

Ownership  of  Property. 

Co-operation. 

Education. 

Poverty. 

Hours  of  Labor. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

In  addition  to  the  Report,  we  present  to  the  Legislature  a 
folio  volume  of  600  pages,  it  being  an  Index  of  the  various 
employments  in  Massachusetts,  containing  the  names  of  all 
corporations,  companies  and  individuals,  producing  not  less 
than  $500  in  value,  per  annum,  and  employing  not  fewer  than 
two  persons,  together  with  location  of  manufacture ;  capital 
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invested;  number  of  persons  employed,  men,  women  and 
children ;  amounts  paid  in  wages ;  months  per  annum  in 
operation,  and  yalue  of  product  in  dollars, — all  derived 
from  Schedule  4,  U.  S.  Census  of  1870.  The  several 
employments  are  divided  into  classes,  with  appropriate 
subdivision  of  each  class. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,  Chief. 
GEORGE  E.  McNeill,  Deputy. 
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Introduction. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  Labor  question,  the  problem 
of  the  age,  has  increased  the  demand  for  all  works  bearing 
upon  the  question,  especially  if  they  be  of  an  official  nature. 
We  are  unable  any  longer  to  supply  calls  for  our  own  former 
reports,  and  as  the  earlier  ones  contained  frequent  reference 
to  the  resolve  creating  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  it, 
and  as  the  pamphlet  copies  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the 
year  of  its  creation,  are,  as  we  understand,  out  of  print,  and 
as  many  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  scope  and  power  of  our 
investigations,  we  herewith  reprint  the  law  under  which  the 
Bureau  was  established.    It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Council,  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  as  soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolve  as  may  be,  and  thereafter  biennially,  in  the 
month  of  May,  some  suitable  person  to  act  as  Chief,  who  sliall  have 
power  to  appoint  a  Deputy,  and  said  Chief  with  his  Deputy,  shall 
constitute  a  Bureau  of  Statistics,  with  head-quarters  in  the  State 
House. 

^'  The  duties  of  such  Bureau  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systema- 
tize and  present  in  annual  Repoiiis  to  the  Legislature,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year,  statistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  Commonweidth. 

^^  That  said  Bureau  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  such  witnesses  shall 
be  summoned  in  the  same  manner,  and  paid  the  same  fees,  as  wit- 
nesses before  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth." 

This  law  was  approved  by  Governor  William  Claflin,  June 
23,  1869.  On  the  31st  of  July,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem, 
was  appointed  Chief,  and  by  him  on  the  4th  of  August,  Geo. 
E.  McNeill,  of  Cambridge,  was  appointed  Deputy,  both  per- 
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sons  under  the  law  constituting  the  Bureau,  and  each  equally 
responsible  for  its  Reports. 

The  fifst  duty  of  the  Bureau  was  to  find  out  its  power  and 
scope;  the  next,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  its  founders  or 
originators. 

To  our  inquiries  upon  the  first  point  the  Attorney-General 
replied :  — 

"  You  ask  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  a  non-compliance  with 
your  summons.  No  pmvision  is  made  for  such  a  contingency ;  so 
that,  if  a  witness  refuse  to  obey,  you  are  to  ^  take  no  note  of  him, 
but  let  him  go.' 

'^  The  statute  confers  no  authority  upon  you  to  bring  him  befoie 
you  by  a  mpias^*  or  to  deal  with  him  aa  for  a  contempt,  and  no  such 
authority  exists  by  implication." 

Under  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  we  could  only  request 
voluntary  testimony,  or  summon  parties  without  power  of 
compulsion.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  in  only  one  instance 
has  our  summons  been  refused,  though  in  many  cases  we 
have  been  frankly  told  that  as  there  was  no  law  compelling 
answers  to  our  questions,  they  (the  respondents)  respect- 
fully decline  to  comply  with  our  request. 

To  an  invitation  for  consultation  with  the  friends  of  Labor 
who  are  instrumental  in  causing  the  creation  of  this  depait- 
ment,  a  generous  response  was  made,  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  aid  were  given  us. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  "Work  of  the  Bureau,"  that 
we  have  not  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  law,  in  the  scope 
of  our  inquiry,  nor  in  the  method  of  operation. 

To  the  collation  of  the  statistical  details,  we  have  added 
testimony  and  history,  believing  such  matter  important 
to  a  full  understan^ling  of  the  question  committed  to  our 
care. 

During  our  connection  with  this  Department,  we  have  met 
with  strong  opposition,  to  which  we  have  never  made  public 
reply.     Much  of  this  has  sprung  from  ignorance  of  facts. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  invito  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  public  to  a  brief 

*  Writ  to  compel  attendoDoe. 
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History  of  the  Bureau. 

We  present  this  history,  in  order  that  the  diflSculties  which 
the  Bureau  has  encountered,  may  be  better  understood,  that 
misapprehensions  may  be  remedied,  and  actual  misrepresen- 
tations corrected. 

In  our  First  Report,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  120,  1870,  we  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  this  State.  By  refer- 
ence to  that  document  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  subject  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  was  referr'.  d  to  two  Commissions*,  the  first 
(an  unpaid  Commission)  consisting  of  five  persons,  the  sec- 
ond one,  a  paid  one,  consisting  of  three  persons. 

These  Commissions  were  followed  by  the  present  neglected 
and  inoperative  Factory-Child  School  Law. 

On  Feb.  6th,  1869,  Hon.  John  I.  Baker,  of  Beverly,  pre- 
sented in  the  house  a  petition  for  the  ^appointment  of  a  Com  • 
mission  to  investigate  the  relation  which  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  would  bear  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
social  interests  of  the  State." 

This  petition  was  referred  to  a  special  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Holdcn  of  Salem,  Giles  of  Boston,  and  Whee- 
lock  of  Uxbridge,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Francis  of 
Lowell,  Davis  of  Chariestown,  Plunkett  of  Hinsdale,  Nash 
of  Boston,  Lord  of  Ipswich,  Barry  of  Plymouth,  and  Cloon 
of  Stoneham,  of  the  House. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  known  as  a  labor-reformer, 
80  called ;  and  upon  the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
ofiScers  and  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Crispin,  presented  the  same  year,  only  two  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Messrs.  Holden  of  the  Senate,  and  Cloon  of  the  House, 
voted  to  grant  a  Charter.  The  question  of  granting  this 
Charter  was  the  important  labor  question  of  that  time.  The 
8hoemakei*s  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effc'cts  of  the  sulnli- 
vision  of  labor  caused  by  use  of  machinery  in  large  shoe 
factories,  and  to  realize  the  strength  of  numbers,  and  the 
need  of  organization.  One  of  them,  a  Massachusetts  man 
by  birth,  then  living  in  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  formed  a 
Trades  Union,  imder  the  name  of  "The  Knights  of  St.  Cris- 
pin.*'    The   Order    spread   into  other   States,  finding   its 
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strongest  foothold  in  Massachusetts,  and  counting  its  mem- 
bers by  tens  of  thousands,  having,  in  this  State  alone,  a 
membership  of  40,000  persons.  The  officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  asked,  by  numerous  petitions,  for 
the  incorporation  of  that  body,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
real  estate,  etc.  The  first  petition  was  presented  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Jan.  15th,  and  in  the  House,  Jan.  18th.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  on  Jan. 
20th,  the  Committee  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Holden  of  Salem,  offered  a  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the 
report,  and  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  twenty-two,  Mr.  Holden 
being  the  only  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  that  voted 
for  the  bill. 

We  have  given  this  account  of  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  this  question,  more  clearly  to  show  certain  steps 
preceding  the  establishment  of  this  Bureau. 

As  soon  as  the  Charter  was  refused,  it  became  very  evi- 
dent  to  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
that  thousands  of  workingmen  would  withhold  their  votes 
from  the  party  in  power,  and  it  was  therefore  felt,  and  fre- 
quently said,  that  something  must  be  done  for  Labor.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  June  22d,  two  days  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature,  the  Resolve  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
was  passed. 

The  Crispins  looked  upon  it  with  distrust  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  advocates  of  a  Ten-Hour  Factory 
Bill,  having  had  their  petition  referred  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, hoped  for  nothing  from  such  a  Resolve. 

The  Eight-Hour  men,  the  originators  of  the  petition  for 
the  Bureau,  as  well  as  for  the  preceding  Commissions,  ac- 
cepted the  Bureau,  and  strove  to  make  it  efficient. 

Further  evidence  that  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  is  due 
more  to  policy  than  to  an  earnest  desire  for  information  upon 
the  problem  of  Labor,  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  the  year ;  the  only  yea  and  nay  vote  taken  in 
the  Senate,  resulting  in  ten  for  the  Resolve,  and  fourteen 
against  it. 
This  was  on  June  12th,  the  question  being  upon  its  pas- 
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sage  to  a  third  reading.  On  the  14th  of  June,  this  was 
reconsidered,  the  Resolve  was  passed,  and  afterward  signed 
by  Governor  Claflin,  who  manifested  a  strong  interest  for  the 
investigation  of  the  question  of  Labor,  and  who  had,  months 
previous  to  his  election  as  governor,  expressed  himself  to  the 
petitioners  for  the  Bureau,  as  in  favor  of  such  a  Commission, 
with  such  Conmiissioners  as  the  friends  of  Labor  could  agree 
upon.  Upon  their  agreement,  the  present  incumbents  were 
appointed,  and  immediately  commenced  their  work. 

In  their  Fir.«it  Report,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  120,  1870,  attention 
was  called  to  the  difficulties  that  beset  investigation ;  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  apathy  or  positive  opposition  of  em- 
ployers, the  reluctance  of  the  employed  to  give  information, 
because  of  fear  of  dischaige,  should  it  become  known  that 
they  had  testified,  the  lack  of  power  to  enforce  testimony, 
and  the  inadequateness  of  the  appropriation  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  t)epartment. 

To  these  is  to  be  added  the  fact  before  alluded  to,  that  the 
Crispins,  a  very  large  body,  embittered  at  the  defeat  of  their 
application  for  a  Charter,  looked  upon  the  Bureau  with  dis- 
trust, perhaps  as  an  enemy  in  disguise,  or,  as  one  of  them 
said,  '^  a  mere  quietus.^ 

Almost  every  attempt  to  obtain  information  from  this 
numerous  class  of  workingmen,  was  frustrated  by  opposition, 
and  frequently  by  entire  neglect  of  response.  Further  evi- 
dence of  the  unfavorable  feelings  thus  manifested,  was 
afforded  by  information  received  from  members  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Crispins,  and  from  declarations  made  at  public 
meetings.  Among  the  few  returns  to  this  office,  on  blanks 
of  inquiry  sent  out,  were  some  evidently  fictitious,  as  was 
p^ved  by  their  own  internal  testimony  and  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  such  fictions  through  a  series  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  questions. 

Such  returns  were  rigidly  examined,  and  all  suspicious 
points  of  response  were  rejected. 

The  issuing  of  our  First  Report  silenced  opposition  for  a 

time,  but  only  to  appear  in  another  form, —  the  charge  being 

brought  that  we  gave  only  the  wages,  earnings,  and  cost  of 

living  of  the  skilled,  and  therefore  the  best  paid  laborers, 
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ignoring  those  who  received  lower  wages ;  and  that  conse- 
quently we  '*  had  painted  a  picture  in  brighter  colors  than  the 
truth  would  warrant." 

Thus  we  were  really  between  two  fires,  —  the  employers 
and  the  employed  ;  the  former  charging  us  with  uuder-tatiug, 
and  the  latter  with  overstating  the  facts,  these  asking  why  we 
omitted  to  give  facts  relating  to  the  wages,  earnings,  cost  of 
living,  and  manner  of  life  of  unskilled  laborers.*  This  ques- 
tion, however,  we  had  really  answered  in  advance  on  page 
32  of  our  First  Bei»ort ;  and  wc  have  referred  to  it  in  each 
successive  Report. 

On  the  27 til  of  May,  1870,  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  Bureau  ty  the  passage  of  a  Resolve 
authorizing  the  employment  of  assistants,  and  placing  the  sum 
of  $7,500  as  appropriation  to  meet  the  expense.  This  failed  so 
far  as  the  appropriation  was  concerned,  because  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  law  seemed  to  limit  appropriations  to  the  sum  of 
$5,000.  So  with  that  sum  at  our  disposal  we  had  to  go  on, 
and  two  assistants,  both  recommended  by  the  so-called  friends 
of  Labor  were  appointed. 

To  them  was  afterwards  added  a  female  assistant,  recom- 
mended by  ladies  interested  in  the  question,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  condition  of  working  women. 

These  details  we  give  because  at  a  hearing  before  the  Gov- 
ernor in  September  last,  erroneous  statements  were  made,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  demand  correction. 

This  method  of  obtaining  information  not  proving  satisfac- 
tory, one  of  the  gentlemen  closed  his  work  with  the  year,  the 
other  continuing  to  render  clerical  assistance  until  July,  1871. 
The  lady  continued  tillJuly,  1872. 

The  continued  agitation  for  the  limitation  of  factory  work 
to  ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  hours  a  week,  had  meanwhile 
caused  the  formation  of  an  association  of  manufacturers,! 
and  an  active  canvass  for  the  discontinuance  of  our  researches, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau. 

To  the  several  suggestions  of  our  first  two  Reports,  no 

*See  Part  2,  Commnnication,— Letter  from  E.  M.  H. 

t  Had  it  been  an  asaociation  of  laboring  men  it  would  have  ranked  under 
Trades  Unioun. 
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attention  was  paid,  while  the  number  of  copies  of  Reports, 
assigned  for  our  own  distribution,  was  limited  to  1,500, 
although  that  number  could  not  meet  the  calls  made  upon  us 
from  home  and  abroad. 

But  it  is  to  our  Third  Report,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  180,  1872, 
that  we  desire  to  call  special  attention,  as  we  believe  the 
course  pursued  in  relation  to  it  has  no  precedent. 

The  first  two  Reports  were  presented  in  print  to  the  Legis- 
lature, distributed  and  referred  to  Committees ;  the  Third, 
reported  also  in  print,  was  referred  before  presentation  or 
distribution,  and  thei'efore  before  the  nature  of  its  contents 
could  have  been  known  of  understood.  Upon  the  subject- 
matters  of  these  first  two,  the  committees  to  which  they 
were  referred,  made  no  inquiries,  nor  were  we  called  upon  to 
give  any  information.  Of  those  of  the  Third  Report,  the 
Ciommittee  to  which  it  was  referred  (Committee  on  Banks 
and  Banking),  confined  Itself  wholly  to  that  part  which  re- 
lated to  Savings  Banks. 

Some  weeks  before  this  Report  was  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature, a  member  of  the  House  asked  liberty  to  examine 
our  returns  from  Savings  Banks.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a 
manufacturer  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  called  with 
inquiries  upon  the  same  subject.  The  returns  were  placed 
at  their  service.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  M.  F.  Dickinson,  of 
Boston,  asked  and  received  permission  to  copy  these  returns 
under  the  pledge  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  until  after 
the  issuing  of  the  Report,*  we  being  in  doubt  whether  we 
could,  with  propriety,  make  known  the  contents  of  a  docu- 
ment intended  for  the  Legislature,  prior  to  its  being  sent  to 
that  body.  His  statement  w^as  that  he  came  representing 
certain  gentlemen  in  Washington,  interested  iu  the  Tariff 
question, —  then  under  discussion  in  Congress, —  adding,  that 
he  desired  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  occupations  of 
persons  making  deposits  in  Savings  Banks.  Every  facility 
was  afforded  him,  and  nothing  further  reached  us,  excepting 
a  rumor  that  our  forthcoming  statements  upon  the  sulvject 

*  They  were  ased,  however,  lefore  the  Committee  prior  to  the  presenting  oi 
tiie  full  Beport. 
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of  these  banks,  were  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  discontinuing 
the  department. 

On  the  26th  of  April  an  order  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking,  to  inves- 
tigate so  much  of  the  forthcoming  Report  as  pertained  to  Sav- 
ings Banks.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  April  27th,  we  received 
notice  to  appear  before  the  Committee  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  note  said,  ^^  of  making  suggestions  in  the  matter  before 
them,"  —  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday  the  29th. 

Appearing  in  answer  to  the  note,  we  found  in  the  Com- 
mittee Room  a  number  of  Savings  Bank  officers  and  counsel, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  so  that  in  reality  the  Bureau  seemed  to  be 
placed  on  trial,  rather  than  to  be  a  party  at  a  hearing  with  its 
suggestions. 

The  details  of  the  meetings,  which  were  on  three  different 
days,  we  give  under  the  head  of  Savings  Banks,  hereinafter. 

As  the  result  of  this  hearing,  a  Report  under  date  of  May 
2d,  1872,  was  presented  in  the  Senate,  expressing  the  disa- 
greement of  the  Committee  with  the  deductions  of  the 
Bureau,  and  recommending  the  passage  of  the  following 
Resolve :  * — 

^'  Resolved^  That  the  inferences  and  conclusions  as  to  the  sav- 
ings of  the  laboring  classes  in  Massachusetts,  found  in,  or  drawn 
from,  that  portion  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  entitled  '  Savings  Banks/  are  based  upon  insuf- 
ficient returns  and  data,  and  ai  e  not  properly  sub^antiated  by  the 
facts  in  the  case ;  and  as  such  they  are  disapproved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture." 

This  Resolve  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House. 
To  us  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  this  occuiTcd  so  near 
the  close  of  the  session  as  to  prevent  a  more  searching  exam- 
ination ;  for  we  are  persuaded  that  had  time  permitted  such 
an  examination,  and  had  a  careful  study  of  the  positions  we 
had  taken  been  made,  a  different  conclusion  would  have  been 
reached. 

*  The  Committee  agreed  to  show  us  their  Report  before  it  was  presented,  but 
failed  to  do  so.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  afterwards  came  to  us,  and 
stated  that  the  writing  of  the  Beport  had  been  token  out  of  his  hands,  and  that 
he  was  not  responsible  for  it. 
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After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  no  further  op- 
position to  the  Bureau  appears  to  have  been  made,  excepting 
in  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Union.  The  idea 
had  also  been  expressed  that  the  laboring  men  lacked  confi- 
dence in  the  Bureau. 

On  the  13th  of  August  last,  we  received  the  following 
letter,  dated  Boston,  June  1st,  1872  :  — 

'*  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  respectfully  ask 
for  a  hearing  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  employes  of  the 
Bureau. 

We  al80  ask  your  influence  to  secure,  — 

1st.  The  appointment  on  the  list  of  those  employed  by  the  said 
Bureau,  of  one  representative  of  the  Ten-boor  movement. 

2d.  The  appointment  of  one  representing  the  industrial  labor 
movement  from  the  Trades  Unions. 

8d.  The  appoiotment  of  one  competent  to  collect  and  classify 
facts  and  information  in  relation  to  industrial  partnerships  and 
co-operation. 

The  reason  for  making  the  above  requests,  are  these :  that  we 
desire  to  see  a  fair  representation  of  intelligent  mechanics,  and  an 
equitable  division  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Legislature, 
among  the  different  industrial  classes  and  interests  in  whose  name 
and  for  whose  benefit  the  money  was  appropriated.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  be  factions  or  unreasonable,  but  we  believe  that  the 
hours  of  labor,  labor  organizations,  industrial  partnerships  and 
co-operation  are  the  most  important  subjects  for  inquiry  by  the 
agents  or  employes  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau." 

Signed  by 
WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  and  11  others. 

To  this  the  following  reply  was  made  :  — 

COMHONWEALTU  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  \ 

Office  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,   j* 

State  House,  Bostok,  Aug.  22,  1872. 
To  Wendell  PhiUipa^  Esq.^  and  others: 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  communication  on  the  subject  of  assistants, 
etc.,  of  this  Bureau,  under  date  of  Boston,  June  1,  187:',  and  post- 
marked Charlestown,  Aug.  10,  was  received  at  Salem  on  the  Idth 
inst. 

Our  programme  of  operations,  preliminary  to  our  Fourth  Report, 
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is  already  adopted,  and  we  have  entered  thereupon.     An}"  change 
is  not  now  advisable,  even  if  possible. 

The  several  subjects  referre<i  to  in  your  commaDieation  have  re- 
ceived attention  in  past  reports,  and  will  be  fUrther  considered  in 
our  next. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H    K.  OLIVER,  aiief. 

GEO.  E.  McNeill,  Deputy. 

It  maybe  here  stated,  that  the  pecuniary  means  appro- 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  department,  over  and  above  salaries 
of  chief  and  deputy,  were  $5,000  to  defray  all  its  various 
expenses,  and  a  subdivision  of  it  in  the  manner  indicated 
could  not  have  been  practicable  or  satisfactory. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  we  were  informed  that  Gov- 
ernor Washburn  had  received  a  similar  communication,  and 
that  he  would  give  a  hearing  to  the  petitioners  on  the  27th 
of  that  month.  The  hearing  took  place,  there  being  present 
Mr.  Phillips  and  four  others.  About  two  hours  were  occu- 
pied, Mr.  8.  P.  Cummings  opening  with  the  statement 
that  he  hailed  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  with  great 
joy.  and  that  he  had  no  objections  to  the  Chief  or  Deputy, 
but  he  was  opposed  to  the  employes  of  the  Bureau,  they 
being  all  representatives  of  one  idea,  that  of  eight  hours  for 
a  day's  work.  He  thought  the  appropriation  should  l)e 
divided  among  the  different  phases  of  the  labor  question, 
and  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  co-operation. 

Mr.  Phillips  followed,  going  over  a  history  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau,  and  declaring  that  it  was  controlled 
oy  one  set  of  men,  and  urging  points  similar  to  those 
made  by  Mr.  Cummings,  that  other  parties  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  as  trades  unionists,  ten-hour  men,  co  operative  and 
financial  reformers,  land  reformers,  political  labor  reformers, 
and  others  with  similar  views.  He  charged  that  too  much 
space  was  given  to  the  eight-hour  argument,  and  too  little 
to  the  other  phases  of  the  movement,  especially  to  the  finan- 
cial. 

Mr.  Phillips  further  claimed  that  the  blanks,  sent  from 
this  office,  were  made  to  contain  only  the  eight-hour 
theory,  and  he  stated  that  the  Bureau  had  refused  to  employ 
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a  gentleman,  for  years  the  editor  of  a  Labor  paper,  a  facile 
writer,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  co-operation.  He  further 
Buid  that  the  Bureau  had  used  its  power  and  influence 
against  the  Labor  Pai-tv,  and  that  great  complaint  had  been 
made  by  prominent  Labor  reformers ;  and  that  "  nearly 
every  phase  of  the  Labor  movement  had  publicly  expressed 
its  opposition  to  the  Bureau." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Phillips'  remarks,  Gov.  Wash- 
burn asked  if  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  employ  one  gentle* 
man  representing  all,  as  to  employ  one  for  each  phase  of  the 
movement,  to  which  Mr.  Phillips  responded,  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  as  well. 

The  other  gentlemen  followed,  reitera^ng  the  statements 
made  by  the  previous  speakers  that  they  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  'Chief  or  Deputy,  but  that,  in  their  opinion,  men 
representing  other  phases  of  the  movement  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Bureau  to  assist  them  in  their  investigations. 

Mr.  McNeill,  the  Deputy,  representing  the  Bureau,  asked 
several  questions,  and  corrected  some  erroneous  statements. 
During  his  remarks  Mr.  Phillips  withdrew. 

No  recommendations  followed ;  the  hearing  waft  concluded, 
and  has  not  been  renewed.  No  further  hearing  was  held, 
the  Governor  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  hear  from  the 
Bureau. 

To  the  above  points  of  objection,  we  reply  in  the  following 
statements :  — 

First, —  To  that  of  the  parties  employed.  The  first  ap- 
pointments were  those  of  Messrs.  N.  W.  Stoddard  and  R. 
D.  Pratt,  both  recommended  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Miss 
Adeline  Bryant,  recommended  by  ladies  interested  in  in- 
quiries into  the  condition  of  working  women.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  St.  Crispin  —  a  Trades 
Union —  but  not  belonging  to  the  Eight  Hour  League.  Mr. 
Pratt  was  counected  with  a  Labor  Paper,  the  "  American 
Workman,"  a  member  of  the  League  and  of  other  reform 
associations.  Miss  Bryant  was  a  stranger  to  Chief  and 
Deputy,  and  nc^t  known  as  belonging  to  any  Labor  associa- 
tion, at  the  time  of  appointment.  In  fact,  to  the  Chief,  all 
these  parties,  Deputy  iucluded,  were  strangers^  and  appointed 
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on  recommendations  of  persons  interested  in  Labor  move- 
ments. 

The  clerks  employed  at  various  times,  have  been  thirteen 
in  number,  two  only  of  whom,  were  members  of  the  Eight 
Hour  League.  Other  assistants,  residents  of  different  places, 
and  not  connected  with  the  Labor  movement  in  any  phase, 
have  aided  by  special  investigations  or  contributions,  among 
whom  we  may  mention, —  Francis  Dodge  (farmer),  of  Dan- 
vers ;  Edward  King,  of  the  Boston  Journal ;  Nathaniel  T. 
Allen,  of  West  Newton;  Paul  Liptay,  of  Pesth,  Hungary, 
and  numerous  workingmen.  Nearly  all  of  these  gave  their 
contributions  without  remuneration. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  and  for  some  months  previous, 
no  one  was  engaged  except  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewell,  and  gentle- 
men suggested  by  Assessors,  to  collect  statistics  of  unskilled 
labor  in  their  several  Towns. 

To  the  second  objection  we  answer,  that  not  a  page  is  given 
ill  any  Report  to  the  consideration  of  the  Eight  Hour  argu^ 
ment. 

The  space  given  to  the  Ten  Hour  question  is  larger  than 
that  devoted  to  any  other  single  subject,  trades  unionism 
and  co-operation  receiving  all  that  we  could  obtain  upon  those 
questions. 

In  the  first  year,  we  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  to  aid  us  in  our  inves- 
tigations into  Trades  Unions,  but  he  declined. 

To  the  third  objection  we  answer,  that  on  page  13th  of 
the  First  Report,  will  be  found  a  copy  of  a  circular  inserted 
in  the  most  prominent  newspapers  in  every  County  and 
principal  City  and  Town  in  the  Commonwealth,  asking  sug- 
gestions, correspondence,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  subject  committed 
to  our  charge,  and  on  page  24th  of  the  same  document,  we 
say :  — 

*'We  entered  up^n  the  preparation  of  this  blank  after  mncb 
reading,  study  and  inquiry,  after  careful  thought,  and  much  oon- 
Bultation  with  workingmen  in  various  departments  of  labor,  fi'om 
whom  many  questions  of  praotioal  utility,  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions, were  received. 
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Our  plan  has  always  been  to  make  the  form  of  a  blank, 
and  then  to  send  proof-sheets  to  persons  interested  in  the 
special  subject  to  which  it  pertained,  asking  them  to  make 
suggestions,  alterations,  or  amendments. 

Nearly  every  blank  Bent  from  this  OfBoe,  whether  to  em- 
ployers or  employed,  or  to  Savings  Banks,  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  study,  correspondence,  and  consultation ;  and  this  was 
specially  true  of  the  Workingmen's  blank.  So  that  if  the 
Eight  Hour  idea  ran  through  them,  it  was  because  financial 
reformers,  land  reformers,  trades  unionists,  and  the  rest  had 
that  idea  underlying  their  theories,  and  it  cropped  out  in 
their  replies.     We  have  never  given  any  prominence  to  it. 

0(  the  fourth  point  we  would  say,  that  no  such  gentleman 
was  ever  refused  a  position  upon  this  Bureau.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  principal  speaker  promised  aid  to  a  gentleman, 
Editor  of  the  ^  Voice,"  but  afterwards  withdrew  it. 

To  the  fifth  objection,  that  the  Bureau  had  opposed  its 
influence  to  independent  political  action,  or  the  formation  of 
labor  parties,  we  can  only  say  that  our  conception  of  our  duty 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  leading  petitioner.  He,  in  his 
conversation  with  us,  conveyed  the  impression  that  we  should 
become  a  part  of  the  political  labor  machinery,  and  that  our 
**  assistants  should  be  organizing  agents  of  the  labor  move- 
ment." We  jvdged,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  official  duties 
were  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Individually,  each  of 
us  acts  according  to  his  own  judgment ;  officially,  we  neither 
aid  nor  oppose  any  political  man  or  party.  And  so  to  the 
claim  that  our  assistants  should  be  ^  organizing  agents  of  the 
labor  movement,''  we  gave  an  emphatic  refusal. 

To  the  last  charge  we  can  say,  that  we  have  not  sought  the 
approval  of  any  class  of  men.  We  have  reported  such  facts 
as  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  neither  seeking  to  please  nor 
to  offend.  Nor  have  we  ever  refused  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  employers  or  employes.  If  the  Labor  organizations 
are  opposed  to  us,  or  dissatisfied  with  our  Beports,  we  have 
not  yet  so  learned. 

We  have  continued  assurances  from  laboring  men,  from 
labor  newspapers,  from  labor  organizations,  and  from  leading 
a 
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labor  reformers,  that  they  are  satisfied ,  and  will  sustain  the 
Bureau  in  its  investigations. 

That  there  should  be  dissatisfaction  among  men  of  widely 
different  opinions,  or  theories,  is  naturally  expected.  We 
are  only  surprised  at  the  source  from^fhich  it  emanates. 

It  is  out  of  precedent  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
make  this  statement,  but  as  the  attack  has  been  without  pre- 
cedent in  method,  so  we  step  outside  of  our  beaten  path,  to 
correct  the  misapprehensions  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  our  defenders. 

To  show  the  interest  in  our  Beports,  and  the  importance  of 
these  investigations,  we  append  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  in  our  possession.  As  will  be  seen,  they  are  from  all 
classes  in  the  community, — the  merchant,  the  college  pro- 
fessor, the  workingman,  the  statesman,  the  student,  the  pub- 
lisher, author,  scientist,  labor  reformer,  political  economist, 
free-trader  and  protectionist,  clergyman,  lawyer,  banker, — 
ffrom  native  and  foreigner. 

The  following  is  fix)m  Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence : — 

*^  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  report  on  Labor,  acknowledg- 
ing my  obligations  to  you  for  the  part  you  have  performed  in  col- 
lecting and  distributing  so  much  and  so  valuable  information. 
Though  it  has  served  as  a  basis  in  the  New  York  and  some  West- 
ern newspapers,  to  say  that  Massachusetts  is  falling  behind  in  the 
march  of  material  and  intellectual  improvement,  it  may  better  be 
lused  to  prove  precisely  the  contrary." 

The  President  of  the  Universiiy  of  Michigan,  in  a  letter 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  1872,  writes  :  — 

^^  As  I  have  taught  Political  Economy  to  classes  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  have  frequently  referred  my  students,  with 
profit,  to  your  work,  and  may  also  give  instruction  in  the  same 
branch  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  wish,  very  mnch,  to  keep 
my  set  complete." 

The  agent  of  the  Middlesex  Company,  Lowell,  concludes^ 
after  reading  the  second  Report,  "  that  the  collection  of  facts 
therein  contained,  reflects  credit  upon  the  collector,  as  well 
ae  the  State  that  sets  such  inquiries  afloat,"  and  that  ^  noth 
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ing  but  good  can  come  from  gathering  such  statistics  as  are 
there  presented." 

The  following  is  from  a  gentleman,  formerly  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  who  writes  from  the  office 
of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  bankers :  — 

*'  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  third  annual 
Report.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  success  in  procuring  information 
respecting  Savings  Institutions,  is  alone  a  good  return  to  the  State 
for  the  cost  of  your  bureau.  This  important  field  of  inquiry  has 
been  neglected,  and  I  know  fcom  some  experience,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  obtain  facts  enough  to  form  any  judgment  whatever  as  to  the 
influence  and  significance  of  these  depositories  of  savings.  Every 
Journalist  in  the  land  may  be  benefited  by  the  labors  of  your  Bureau, 
and  for  one  I  thank  you  sincerely." 

Hon.  D.  A.  ^Wells  writes,  requesting  us  to  send  copies  of 
our  report  to  the  London  Statistical  Society,  and  to  Trttbner 
&  Co.,  London,  and  adds :  **  I  am  very  frequently  applied  to 
from  Europe  for  the  repoi*ts  of  your  Bureau." 

The  following,  from  E.  C.  Whipple,  treats,  of  the  subject 
of  Half-Time  Schools,  and  we  copy  it  entire,  as  valuable 
testimony  in  support  of  a  measure  we  have  repeatedly  advo- 
cated in  our  Reports. 

**  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  Report,  and  the  careftil 
reading  of  the  portion  devoted  to  *•  Half-Time  Schools,'  strengthens 
my  belief  in  the  great  benefits  which  would  result  iVom  establishing 
a  true  Kindergarten,  in  all  the  manufacturing 'communities,  where 
the  children  from  two  and  a  half,  to  six  or  seven  years  old,  could 
be  trained. 

**  The  facility  of  observing  and  of  using  their  hands  which  they 
would  acquire  at  a  period  in  which  now  they  are  being  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  would  soon  tell  in  their  superior  skill  and  aptness 
to  learn  when  they  are  old  enough  to  be  made  usefhl,  and  all  the 
while  these  little  ones  would  be  so  infinitely  happier.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  explain  to  you,  from  the  specimens  I  have 
myself  made,  the  use  of  the  various  ^  gifts,'  as  Froebel  calls  the 
beantifhlly  adapted  materials  for  teaching  children." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  writes :  — 

^'  I  like  the  report,  much,  and  always  take  a  satisfaction  in  say- 
ing so  if  I  meet  with  any  prejudice  against  it.    We  cannot  have  too 
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much  honest  and  faithfUl  inyestigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
working  people," 

The  United  States  Consul,  at  Dundee ,  Scotland,  requests 
that  copies  be  forwarded  for  the  use  of  emigrants  and  emi- 
gration agents  of  that  city,  and  adds,  ^It  is  often  asked 
for." 

The  Hon.  John  Hinchcli&,  of  Illinois,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  last  Report,  and  the  benefit  to  himself  and  his 
constituency  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  two  previous  Re- 
ports. 

William  J.  Jessup,  President  of  the  Workingmen's  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  truly  representatire 
man  in  the  Labor  movement,  expresses,  emphatically,  his 
interest  in  the  two  previous  Reports,  and  his  desire  for  the 
third.  , 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  London,  having  received  the  First  Report, 
writes,  imder  date  of- May  11th,  1872,  for  any  others  issued, 
and  adds :  — 

*'  I  am  trying  to  induce  our  Govenmient  to  constitute  a  similar 
department,  and  have  the  promise  from  several  influential  members 
of  Parliament  to  support  the  application.  Our  Labor  questions 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important,  and  yet,  up  to  the  present 
time,  all  the  leading  facts  connected  therewith,  have  to  be  supplied 
from  private  sources,  except  such  as  sometimes  appear,  inciden- 
tally, in  other  blue  books." 

• 

Hon.  John  Neal,  of  Portland,  expresses  his  appreciation  in 
a  brief  sentence. 

^^  Your  experience,  your  general  views,  and  the  carefhl  statistics 
you  ftunish,  make  this  '  Report  'a  real  treasure  for  the  philanthro- 
pist, the  man  of  business,  the  politician,  and  the  statesman,  every- 
where." 

Paul  Liptay,  of  Pesth,  Hungary,  a  commissioner  to  the 
.Vienna  Exposition,  recently  in  this  country,  writimg  from 
New  Orleans,  under  date  of  March,  1872,  asks  that  ^  three 
copies  be  forwarded  to  my  address,  as  I  intend  to  send  one 
to  the  Industrial  Society,  and  one  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Hungary." 
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A  letter  from  a  writer  for  **  Harper^s  Magazine/^  contains 
the  following :  — 

*'  I  have  taken  occasion  to  call  attention,  publicly,  to  your  Be* 
ports.  The  Labor  question,  to  my  mind,  is  the  question  of  the 
time,  and  the  Bureau  is  doing  a  most  excellent -work  in  preparing 
the  material  fh)m  which  alone  a  competent  settlement  of  it  can  be 
made." 

Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Indian  Orchard 
Mill,  and  originator  of  the  Half-Time  School  for  his  Factory 
children,  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  report,  wishes  another 
copy  to  send  to  Professor  Price,  of  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land.    He  writes :  — 

^'  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it  critically.  The  Savings 
Bank  point  I  do  not  need  to  examine,  as  I  feel  very  sure  they  are 
used  for  investment,  by  doctors,  ministers,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  see  no  possible  objection  to  this,  and  under  suitable  r^ula- 
tions,  I  should  remove  the  limit  of  deposit  or  make  it  much  larger/' 

The  Hon.  M.  S.  Humphreys,  of  Pennsylvania,  represent- 
ing the  workingmen  of  his  District  in  the  State  Senate,  on 
receipt  of  Reports  and  other  labor  documents,  refers  to  the 
possible  action  of  his  State  in  a  similar  direction,  and  ^  re- 
joices in  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  has  taken  an  advanced 
step  in  ascertaining  accurate  statistics  upon  the  Labor  ques- 
tion." He  assures  us,  that  **  the  slight  perusal  he  has  been 
enabled  thus  far  to  give  them,  has  been  indeed  very  gratify- 
ing, as  showing  the  true  condition  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion.** 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Denver,  Colorado,  refers  to  the 
Second  Report  as  ^  more  painfully  interesting  even,  than  its 
predecessor." 

A  gentleman  from  New  York,  writes  for  copies,  '^fpr  the 
use  of  the  French  Government." 

Copies  are  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Eight  Hour 
League,  Philadelphia,  and  also  from  the  Editor  of  the  ^*  Co- 
operative News,"  published  in  Manchester,  England.  The 
proprietor  of  the  ^  Revue  Lidustrielle,'*  writes :  — 

*^  Judging  from  some  extracts,  this  publication  contains  most 
valuable  information  which  I  require  for  my  own  publication." 
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Miss  Eate  Stanton  writes  for  a  copy, — 

''  Haying  been,  apprised  of  its  highly  interesting  character,  and 
great  value  as  a  work  of  reference.'* 

The  following,  is  from  O.  Hosford,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan :  — 

^'  Tour  Third  Annual  Report,  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send 
me,  is  received.  I  am  greatly  obKged  for  the  favor.  I  read  the 
previous  Reports  with  very  great  interest,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
I  shall  read  the  present  one  with  the  same  interest/' 

The  following  is  from  the  Minister  Resident  for  the  United 
States  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews,  dated 
at  Stockholm,  Nov.  listh,  1872  :  — 

^^  Commodore  Aldusparre,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  Diet,  from  Stockholm,  has  recently  loaned  me  a 
copy  of  the  Report  of  your  Bureau,  for  1869-70,  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  6.  V.  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Lowell.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
visited  the  United  States,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  our  prog- 
ress. His  numerous  marginal  notes,  also  notes  in  Swedish,  in 
this  Report,  show  that  he  has  given  it  a  faithfhl  perusal. 

**  I  have  myself,  Just  finished  a  carefUl  reading  of  it,  and  purpose, 
immediately,  to  return  it  to  him.  I  concur  with  him  in  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  a  valuable  document. 

'*  The  history  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  England, 
is  especially  interesting  and  useful. 

"  I  write  this,  principally,  to  request  that  you  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  send  to  me,  under  cover  to  Department  of  State,  Washington,  a 
copy  of  your  last  Report.** 

The  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  acknowledges  receipt  of  Re- 
port, and  writes :  — 

«<  May  I  ask  for  another  copy  for  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  a  Philadel- 
phia gentleman,  who  has  sent  to  me  for  it,  because  to  him  is  in- 
trusted the  responsible  duty  of  representing  the  Railroad  companies 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  workmen  at  the  mines.'* 

The  .proprietor  of  ^  Lippincott's  Magazine  "  wishes  to  be 
furnished  with  copies  of  the  three  Reports. 
The  editor  of  the  ^  Cincinnati  Yolksfreund  "  expresses  his 
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obligations  for  the  thorough  investigation  made  in  the  matter 
of  strikes,  of  which,  he  says,  he  made  free  use  in  his  studies, 
and  in  his  published  articles  on  trades  unions  and  strikes. 

A  workingman,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  expresses 
his  full  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  his  desire 
that  workingmen  and  working  women  shall  unite  in  sustain- 
ing its  work. 

The  President  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  International  Union 
expresses  himself  thus  :  — 

*^  It  is  the  most  valuable  book  on  Labor  I  ever  saw,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  The  laboring  classes  of  yoar  State 
should  be  proud  of  her  officers.** 

A  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  St. 
Louis  returns  thanks  from  the  Association  for  a  copy,  and 
writes:  — 

"  It  will  be  bound  handsomely.  I  wish  it  were  so  that  every 
workingman  in  this  country  could  have  a  copy  of  this  Report  in  his 
possession ;  it  certainly  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  authors,  and 
does  honor  to  the  Commonwealth  that  aids  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  masses  of  her  people,  and,  I  may  say,  the  country 
at  large." 

The  clerk  of  the  Mining  District  of  Lucerne,  Wilkesbarre, 
Penn.,  writes  us  requesting  a  copy  of  the  statute  by  which 
this  Bureau  was  created.     He  adds :  — . 

*'  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  course  adopted  by  your  State,  followed 
by  my  own,  and  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  We  want 
especially  to  know  the  condition  of  those  who  work  in  the  mines  or 
the  quarry,  and  produce  our  mineral  wealth.  ...  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  law  passed  by  Massachusetts,  and  the  system  ar- 
ranged by  you  under  it,  are  worthy  of  adoption." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Crispin  of  the  State  of  New  York,  also  sends  for  a  copy  of 
the  statute  creating  the  Bureau,  desiring  a  similar  depart* 
ment  in  that  State. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  Cabinet  Makers  of  New  York 
writes  for  copies  of  the  reports. 

G.  W.  Atherton,  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  returns 
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thanks  for  the  copy  folrwarded  for  the  College  Library,  and 
wishes  a  copy  for  personal  use. 

A  workingman  of  Danvers,  writes  in  relation  to  a  strike 
at  that  place  9  and  expresses  in  the  strongest  terms  his  desire 
to  aid  the  Bureau  in  any  way  possible. 

A  letter  from  Charles  J.  Taylor ,  of  Great  Barrington,  con* 
eludes :  — 

"  I  regret  if  my  letter  should  have  led  you  to  believe  that  I  un- 
derrate the  importance  of  the  work  upon  which  you  are  engaged, 
for  I  do  consider  it  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants* 
I  regret  also,  that  I  am  unable  to  e6mply  with  your  request,  to  fill 
the  blanks  sent  me,  and  if  I  can  serve  you  with  any  information  I 
possess,  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure." 

The  following  is  from  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Atkinson,  a 
wealthy  lady,  who,  when  living,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  working  women  :  — 

^*  I  beg  pardon  for  this  very  late  acknowledgment  of  the  valuar 
ble  volumes  of  your  Report,  sent  to  me  some  time  since.  Please 
accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  same.  No  words  of  mine  can  con- 
vey my  surprise  and  admiration,  at  the  amount  of  untiring  industry 
and  perseverance,  of  perplexing  toil  and  research,  which  it  must 
have  cost 'you  to  have  gathered,  arranged,  compiled,  and  woven, 
into  such  systematic  order,  —  all  this  in  the  short  term  of  seven 
months,  —  such  a  bewildering  array  of  statistics,  as  I  find  oomp 
pressed  into  your  Report. 

*'Your  work  is  a  gigantic  one,  reaching  to  the  very  verge  of 
human  society,  and  your  investigations  are  daily  developing  some 
of  its  most  startling  and  ghastly  features.  The  stem  fact,  the 
thrilling  incident,  the  wofbl  spectacle,  the  harrowing  sights  of 
squalor  and  wretchedness,  which  are  depicted  so  true  to  life  in 
your  report,  are  to  me  no  new  pictures  or  conditions ;  but  you  have 
them  marshaled  before  our  eyes  in  a  great  and  terrible  array. 
When  I  read  the  record  of  the  wrgngs  and  the  oppressive  laws  and 
customs  under  which  the  laborer  and  the  poor  of  old  Massachusetts 
are  groaning,  in  this  enlightened  age,  I  am  made  to  blush  for  my 
own  native  State.  I  read  your  Report  with  intense  interest ;  no 
book  on  table  or  shelf,  or  within  my  grasp,  thrills  me  like  it.  I 
hear  the  voice  of  suffering  humanity,  pleading  for  sympathy^  mor^ 
time^  and  for  help  to  '  come  up  higher.' " 
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^^  At  one  of  the  New  York  Saffi*age  Conventions  last  spring, 
your  Report  was  warmly  conmiended,  with  recommendation  to  all 
to  read  it.    The  remark  elicited  applause. 

*^  In  closing,  I  leave  my  most  earnest  desire  that  you  may,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  witness  great  and  good  results,  growing  oat  of 
your  most  hearty  and  worthy  efforts  to  stimulate  and  enlighten  the 
public  mind  until  their  enlarged  and  clarified  vision  shall  enable 
them  to  reach  and  expose  the  real  cause  of  social  and  political 
inharmony ;  of  social  inequality,  and  consequent  depression  and 
degradation,  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow-beings.  May  the 
time  speedily  come,  when  justice  shall  be  meted  out  to  all,  and 
when  it  shall  no  longer  be  true,  that  '  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
makes  countless  thousands  mourn/  ** 

A  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in  acknowledging  a  copy 
of  our  Report,  says :  — 

'^  I  have  not  yet  finished  the  reading,  but  have  read  enough  to 
impress  me  deeply  with  the  importance  of  the  work  which  you 
have  in  hand,  and  with  the  great  diligence  and  toil,  intelligence 
and  acuteness  with  which  your  researches  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  results  reached.  The  series  of  questions  proposed  to  em- 
ployers and  employed,  are  themselves  monuments  of  industry, 
intelligence,,  and  study. 

^  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  throw  increasing  light  on  the 
relations  between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  relations  of  both  to 
social  life,  and  their  right  adjustment  so  as  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  a  trae  Christian  civilization.  The  rich  and  the  poor  we 
^all  always  have,  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  social  equali- 
zation^  that  will  secure  to  honest  industry  due  respect,  especially 
self-respact,  and  prevent  extreme  wealth  tyrannizing  over  the  toiler, 
or  looking  down  upon  him  with  contempt. 

^^  It  is  a  grand  problem  thus  to  imbue  labor  with  self-respect  and 
content,  without  constant  assertion  and  clamor ;  and  wealth  with 
a  due  sense  of  brotherhood,  which,  without  diminishing  the  advan- 
tage which  wealth  ought  to  give,  will  make  the  wealthy  glad  to  be 
helpfhl  to  mankind. 

*M  thank  you  for  the  infbrmation  which  your  Report  has  afforded 
me,  and  the  interest  it  has  giveh  me  in  the  subject." 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  writes  as  follows :  — 

«'  I  thank  you  for  your  very  interesting  report.  My  best  com- 
mentary is,  that  I  read  it  aloud  to  my  wife,  and  we  both  felt  glad 
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that  BO  great  a  matter  of  humanity  had  fallen  into  such  good  hands, 
and  wished  that  your  document  could  be  everywhere  read.  I  wish 
you  had  sent  me  a  dozen  copies ;  I  want  to  send  so  many  to  other 
States,  and  to  England.'' 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  give  the  following  notioe  from 
the  "  New  York  Free  Trader  " :  — 

^'  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  the  people  of  this  country 
are  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  to  investigate  systematically  the 
problem  of  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  Railroad  Corpora- 
tions, in  their  relation  to  the  people  and  the  State,  has  greatly 
added  to  the  obligations  which  the  country  at  large,  and  especially 
all  students  of  economic  science,  already  owe  it,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  whose  Annual  Report 
(2d)  is  now  before  us.  The  amount  of  information  contained  in 
the  650  pages  of  this  volume  is  really  stupendous,  and  it  is  arranged 
with  such  a  clear  understanding  of  literary  perspective,  and  such 
admirable  method,  that  the  simplest  examination  of  its  system  will 
place  each  separate  portiqn  of  its  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
facts,  at  the  instant  disposal  of  every  intelligent  reader.  .  .  •  No 
one  will  be  competent  hereafter  to  write  intelligently  on  the  sub- 
ject of  recent  phases  of  the  labor  question  in  the  United  States, 
who  has  not  attentively  studied  this  admirable  Report.  Now  that 
State  and  National  governments  everywhere  are  issuing  documents 
like  Mr.  Wells'.  Reports,  the  Reports  of  this  Labor  Bureau,  the 
Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  the 
Ohio  Statistical  Returns,  all  which  have  an  enduring  and  general 
value  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  it  is  time  that  the  English  prac- 
tice should  become  general,  of  allowing  the  public  to  purchase  at 
reasonable  price,  copies  of  all  public  documents,  so  that  they  shall 
be  obtainable  without  resort  to  public  officials." 

IFrom  "  The  NoHon  "  (iV.  T.)  of  June  1, 1871.] 
The  Labor  Question  in  Massachusetts. 

^'  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  such  labor  as  is  so  in 
telligently  performed  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis 
tics,  whose  Second  Annual  Report  has  been  recently  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  State. 

"  The  Report  itself  is  a  model  for  clearness,  system,  and  practi- 
cal arrangement,  and  especially  for  a  thorough  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  the  facts  required  by  a  body  of  legislators,  though  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  they  will  be  the  last  to  be  benefited  thereby. 
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It  does  not  need  a  very  close  scrutiny  to  recognize  that  General 
Oliver,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  is  in  warm  sympathy  with  the 
workmen,  and  from  conviction  inclined  to  their  views.  Bat  after 
a  carefhl  study  of  the  volume,  we  acquit  the  authors  of  every  sus- 
picion of  partiality  in  what  was,  after  all,  the  main  work,  the 
collection  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  these  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

''  That  the  reading  of  such  Reports  as  General  Oliver's,  will  con- 
vince many  persons  of  the  gravity  of  the  evil,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  freest  and  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  remedies,  is  the 
chief,  as  it  will  be  the  most  immediate  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureau  itself. 

^^  It  is  unfortunately  true,  that  the  prejudice  against  anything 
savoring  of  so-called  Labor  Reform,  for  the  moment  almost  bars  its 
intelligent  discussion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  extreme  bulk 
of  this  volume  will  prevent  many  from  examining  it,  who  might 
otherwise  contribute  to  make  its  contents  known.  But  the  mere 
existence  of  a  permanent  Bureau  authorized  to  take  testimony  on 
the  subject,  and  capable  of  exercising  that  authority  with  fairness 
and  intelligence,  is  a  long  step  towards  a  correct  understanding  of 
this  great  problem." 

IFrom  the  **  8pHngflM  Bepublican  **  of  April  26, 1872.  J 
Th£  Labor  Bureau's  Report. 

''  Each  successive  year  increases,  perhaps  we  may  say  doubles, 
the  value  of  the  Annual  Reports  sent  out  from  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  General  Oliver,  the  Chief,  and  Mr. 
McNeill,  the  Deputy  of  the  Bureau,  who  unite  in  writing  the  Reports, 
come  every  year  somewhat  nearer  to  a  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  myriad  facts  that  make  up  the  industrial  problem  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  moreover,  they  acquire  a  better  method  of  setting  them 
forth. 

*'  But  it  will  still  be  some  years  before  the  statistics  thus  presented 
will  have  the  weight  that  belongs  to  careAilly  collected  and  accu- 
rately analyzed  results  \  for  it  is  not  yet  possible,  in  any  branch  of 
the  inquiry,  to  allow  for  all  the  facts  that  ought  to  be  known  and 
considered*'* 

Ftom  "  The  Common%oeiath,** 

'^  In  reading  the  Report  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
there,  necessarily,  the  testimony  of  only  the  most  intelligent  and 
advanced  among  wage-laborers,  and  also  of  only  the  fair-dealing, 
considerate  and  well  meaning  employers.     .     .     • 
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"  The  Report  has  giren  some  severe  criticism,  which  certainly 
seems  qaite  dndeserved  and  uncalled  for*  The  'attltade  of  the 
Bureau'  is  condemned.  As  a  Bureau,  there  oertainly  is  nothing 
in  the  Report  to  warrant  such  condemnation.  The  well4niown  in* 
tegrity  and  philosophic  labors  of  General  Oliver  preclude  suspicion 
of  any  conscious  bias  in  the  data  presented. 

^^The  statements  that  'through  the  whole  Report  runs  the  ides 
that  nothing  is  right  between  employer  and  employed  * ;  *  every 
defective  point  is  filled  with  false  assumptions  which  lead  inevita- 
bly to  false  conclusions ' ;  *  every  industrious  and  thrifty  mechanic 
does  lay  up  money,  as  the  Bureau  knows,'  —  which  have  been 
given  to  the  public  in  one  of  our  dallies,  savor  strongly  of  a 
prejudice  and  angry  partisanship  utterly  destructive  to  dignified 
and  honest  philosophic  investigation  and  study.  In  the  first, 
'  nothing  is  right,'  is  an  exaggeration  of  what  should  have  been 
written,  '  something  is  wrong.'  The  second  asseveration  implies 
that  the  writer  is  better  informed  on  labor  statistics  than  the 
Bureau ;  and  we  all  know  how  easily  any  one's  little  tallow-candle 
light  will  put  out  the  sun  if  held  close  enough  before  the  eye.  The 
third  is  a  statement  defiantly  opposed  to  the  deductions  one  natur- 
ally makes  from  the  tables  furnished  by  the  Report.  Any  one  can 
have  Ms  choice  about  believing  the  unsupported  asseveration  of  a 
daily  paper  (daily  papers  have  been  known  to  be  in  error),  or  ac- 
cepting the  tables  of  the  Labor  Bureau  and  following  out  the  rea- 
soning thereby  suggested.  The  imputation  of  intentional  false- 
hood closing  the  third  quotation  is  a  delightfhl  and  peculiar 
impudence. 

''  But  the  true  origin  of  the  animosity  displayed  in  the  criticisms 
seems  to  crop  out  in  the  later  remark :  '  It  is  a  report  that  will 
be  used,  as  the  former  reports  of  the  Bureau  have  been  used,  by 
every  enemy  of  New  England  and  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  weapon 
against  us.'  State  pride  is,  then,  to  answer  for  all  this?  Not  ex- 
actly. The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  is  the  only  such  bureau 
in  the  United  States.  Its  works  and  results  are  quoted  in  Con- 
gress, are  published  in  Washington  papers,  and  thence  dissemin- 
ated throughout  the  Union.  Capitalists  don't  like  it  It  is  only 
natural  that  they,  and  all  interested  with  them,  should  oppose  the 
work  of  Labor  Reform  and  meet  the  Report  with  fiat  contradiction, 
if  holding  no  better  weapon. 

'^  If  capitalists  were  not  as  ignorant  in  their  generation  as  the 
poor  workmen  are  in  theirs,  they  would  be  able  to  see  that  these 
reforms  of  labor  are  but  '  good  investments '  for  some  of  their 
capital.    Reforms,  once  established,  are  a  blessing  to  capitalist 
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as  well  as  workmaD.  The  tremble  is  that  the  capitalist  does  not 
feel  the  need  of  reform  as  does  the  workman.  On  the  laborer 
comes  the  pressure  of  distress,  while  it  is  the  capitalist's  money, 
that  must  begin  the  improvement.  The  rich  man  hugs  his  money 
and  objects  to  change.  He  has  made  money  as  things  are.  He  is 
not  sure  he  will  make  more  by  change. 

'*  So  the  effort  now  is  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  strug- 
gle between  capital  and  labor  is  growing  bitter — bitter  now,  even 
on  the  side  of  capital.    It  objects  to  investigation  of  its  methods. 

^*  Let  us  find  rather  the  true  ^  State  pride '  that  shall  dare  seek  out 
its  own  evils  for  correction.  There  is  no  shame  in  any  quotation 
of  our  difficulties  made  from  owr  oum  investigation  and  confession 
in  reports. 

*^  Abolish  the  Bureau  in  a  scare  lest  we  find  something  wrong,  and 
in  time  somebody  else  will  be  trumpeting  our  difficulties  and  also 
oof  degradation.  Then,  indeed,  may  we  blush  and  dread  exposure. 
Only  in  the  continuance  of  the  Labor  Bureau  is  there  honor  and 
integrity.    Its  abolition  would  be  simply  cowardice." 

[JFVom  "  The  American  ArtUan^**  May  29,  1872.] 

^*  The  institution  and  maintenance  by  the  State  of  such  a  Bureau, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  the  gentlemen,  whose  inde- 
fatigable and  judicious  labors  have  produced  the  work  before  us 
are  entitled  not  only  to  the  thanks  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  of  the  country  at  large." 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  might  quote  remarks  from  the 
^  Boston  Post,"  ^  Boston  Herald,"  ^  Chicago  Workingman's 
Advocate,"  *'New  York  Tribune,"  and  many  other  papers  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe. 

A  charge  brought  against  us  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  was,  that  we  had  furnished  members  of  Congress 
with  copies  of  our  Beport,  and  that  the  State  had  been 
attacked  by  the  representatives  of  other  States,  founding 
their  argument  upon  our  statements. 

This  charge  was  especially  dwelt  upon,  or  made  use  of, 
before  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking,  by  the  counsel 
engaged  to  make  a  case  against  us; 

It  was  further  stated  that  we  had  sent  advance  sheets,  or 
letters  comprising  facts  contained  in  our  then  coming  Report. 

We  asked  that  if  there  were  any  such  letters,  that  they 
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might  be  put  in  as^evidence.  As  the  committee  did  not  then 
give  us  time  to  state  our  case,  we  will  now  give  all  the  cor- 
respondence, by  the  use  of  which  it  was  hoped  to  defeat  the 
usefulness  of  the  Bureau. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1871,  we  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Hon.  G.  A.  Finkelnhurg :  — 

'*  Sometime  ago  I  was  favored  with  the  first  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  (1869-70),  which  I  have 
read  with  much  interest.  I  understand  that  one  or  two  subsequent 
volumes  have  been  issued,  whfch  I  would  bo  very  glad  to  have,  and 
to  that  end  address  you  these  lines." 

To  this  we  responded  by  sending  the  second  Report. 

In  this  connection  we  give  extracts  from  our  report,  read 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  Washington,  by  Hon.  Gr. 
A.  Finkelnburg,  of  Missouri,  March  23,  1872,  and  Hon.  M. 
C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  May  2.  The  tariff  question  was  under 
discussion.  Mr.  Finkelnburg,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
referred  to  our  First  Report,  and  said :  — 

*'  But  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  certain  sta- 
tistics of  American  labor,  as  illustrative  of  the  workings  of  our 
taxiff  in  its  relation  to  labor,  not  the  labor  of  some  particular  branch 
of  industry  in  a  suffering  district,  but  the  general  condition  of 
factory  labor  in  Massachusetts.'' 

• 
He  then  refers  to  our  first  Report  (published  in  1870),  and 

quotes  this  question  therefrom,  put  to  workmen :  — 

*^  *  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  a  workman  (other  than  an 
overseer),  working  at  ordinary  day-wages,  or  at  piece-work  pay, 
who  acquired  a  competence*  upon  which  he  could  live  without 
work ;  and  if  yes,  in  how  many  years  did  he  acquire  such  compel 
tence?'  The  report  then  says:  ^This  question  was  answered  by 
all  to  whom  it  was  sent,  excepting  five,  and  almost  invariably  in 
the  negative.  A  large  number  declared  it  to  be  impossible.  A  few 
cited  instances  of  persons  who  had  acquired  what  they  deemed  a 
competence.' 


9  >t 


These  cases  were  then  given. 

*The  Bureau  defined  competenoe  to  be  snoh  a  turn  of  money  as  prindpali  as 
would  yield  in  yearly  interest  as  much  as  the  earnings  of  the  owner  would  he  if 
at  fidl  and  uninterrupted  work  for  a  year. 
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In  order  to  hear  both  sides,  and  to  be  entirely  fair,  a  similar 
question  was  put  to  employers,  and  in  answer  to  1248  blanks 
containing  the  question,  only  209  were  answered,  77  saying 
"No,"  36  saying  ^'Yes,**  and  14  saying,  '*  A  very  small  per- 
centage." One  gave  ^two  with  aid  of  children."  Another 
said,  "rarely."  Another  said  "Yes,  but  they  starved  their 
souls."  Another,  "  No,  they  cannot  live  a  month  when  out 
of  work  except  by  incurring  debt."  Another,  "  I  have  known 
operatives  who  have  done  well  at  wages,  and  saved  a  good 
deal  of  money,  but  as  to  their  "  retiring  at  fifty,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any."  The  summing  up  of  the  whole  was  that 
"even  small  competences  are  rare  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule,  and  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the  workmen  are  in 
debt." 

The  following  question  submitted  to  operatives,  "  Have 
the  present  earnings  and  present  cost  of  living  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  7  "  was  answered  without  exception  in 
the  negative,  fully  confirming  Commissioner  Wells'  state- 
ment to  the  same  effect. 

Then  followed  these  two  significant  inquiries,  "What  pro- 
portion of  the  working  people  are  in  debt,  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  such  debt?"  and  the  answer  was,  "insufficient  re- 
muneration, and  the  habits  that  spring  out  of  such  insufficient 
remunehition,  habits  tendiug  to  waste  and  not  to  thrift.*^ 

After  giving  extracts  from  the  responses  of  working  men 
in  confirmation  of  these  replies,  Mr.  F.  says  :  — 

^*  I  ask  you  to  turn  from  this  picture  of  want  and  penury,  this 
hopeless  condition  of  a  life  doomed  to  a  perpetual  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  to  another  page  in  this  book,  1  mean  that  part  of 
the  book  which  is  devoted  to  the  profits  of  employers.  Of  course 
these  matters  were  hard  tp  get  at.  The  greater  profits  people 
make,  the  less  willingness  to  disclose  them." 

He  then  gave  a  table  of  dividends  averaging  20  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  called  attention  to  the  two  pictures  of  wealth 
and  poverty. 

Mr.  F.  then  made  reference  to  the  effects  of  long  hours  in 
mills  on  women  and  children,  and  to  the  ill  effects  of  badly 
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▼entilated  rooms  and  tenement-house  life  on  physical  health 
and  comfort,  and  closed  with  this  sentence :  — 

^'  Bat  I  do  not  despair  of  improvement.  I  believe  that  the  labor 
problem  will  yet  And  a  practical  solution ;  but  the  remedy  lies  not 
on  the  field  of  high  tariffs.  The  difiSculty  is  in  the  unequal  division 
between  capital  and  labor,  the  unequal  division  between  profits  and 
wages ;  and  any  labor  movement  tending  to  equalization  should 
meet  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  humane  persons." 

On  May  2,  the  Hon.  M.  C.  Eerr,  in  his  argument  upon 
the  same  question,  said  : — 

*'  The  author  of  the  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  1871,  for 
Massachusetts,  says :  — 

'^  ^  The  statistics  of  wages  and  earnings  which  we  have  presented, 
both  in  this  Report  and  that  for  1870,  collected  as  they  have  been 
from  the  books  of  the  employers  in  nearly  every  department  of 
labor,  yield  abundant  evidence  that  the  manual  or  wage  laborer 
is  but  a  very  short  distance  removed  fVom  absolute  want,  a  want 
so  near  that  a  revulsion  like  that  of  1837  might  press  them  harder, 
and  bring  them  even  to  famine,'  &o. 

*'  From  these  conditions  must  result  very  great  dependence  and 
servility,  alike  hurtfUl  to  the  citizen,  to  society,  and  to  civil  gov- 
ernment.   On  this  point  the  same  Report  says : — 

*^ '  It  is  not  the  operatives  in  the  textile  mills  alone  that  are  kept 
down  in  the  fVee  and  f\ill  expression  of  these  rights  because  of  the 
terror  of  discharge,  but  this  terrorism  extends  into  the  mechanical, 
and  even  into  better  paid  branches  of  labor.  We  have  letters 
from  even  salaried  men  in  various  positions  corroborating  this 
statement,  and  showing  that  discharge  means  banishment  fcom  the 
town  where  they  reside,  as  well  as  banishment  from  work,  and  in 
manufactories  devoted  to  textile  fabrics  even  more  than  that.  We 
know  whereof  we  aflSrm  when  we  say  tJicU  it  is  sometimes  the  prac- 
tice to  circulate  names  and  descriptions  of  discharged  employis^  to 
prevent  their  obtaining  employm,ent  in  other  places  in  the  sam^e  busi- 
ness; and  this  for  t?ie  free^  lawful^  and  rightful  expression  of  opin- 


ion:' 


^'  The  eternal  truth  is  that  labor  is  never  so  prosperous  and  happy 
under  any  other  system  of  taxation  as  it  is  under  such  systems  as 
impose  taxes  for  revenue  alone,  and  distribute  them  among  the 
citizens  according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  Protec^iou,  of  neceeh 
sity,  defeats  these  ends.    In  every  country  of  Europe,  every  mate- 
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rial  advance  towarps  freedom  of  trade,  and  taxation  for  revenue 
alone,  has  been  attended  by  amelicHration  and  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  labor.  In  our  own  country  the  condition  and  reward 
of  labor,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  have  always  been 
most  satisfactory  when  we  have  had  the  least  of  '  protection,'  when 
our  taxation  has  been  most  nearly  for  revenue  alone,  unless  other 
causes,  having  no  connection  with  tariff  legislation,  have  inten'ened. 
Every  intelligent  man  well  knows  that  the  crisis  of  1837  and  1857 
had  other  well-known  causes.  Wages  are  higher  in  this  country 
to-day  than  in  many  foreign  countries.  Why?  Because  labor  is 
more  scarce,  and  the  laborer  is  more  intelligent,  and  the  demand 
is  greater,  and  therefore  the  price  is  higher.  Wages  are  higher  in 
Great  Britain  under  free  trade  than  on  the  continent  under  the 
highest  protection." 

Are  the  statements  contained  in  these  quotations  true  or 
false?  If  true  they  should  be  known,  that  the  remedy  may 
be  sought  for  and  applied.  If  false,  they  are  libels  upon  the 
State.     Let  us  examine  tliem. 

I'irstf  As  to  the  power  of  achieving  a  competence  by  an 
ordinary  wage*laborer.  For  the  past  four*  years  we  have 
earnestly  sought  for  the  facts ;  we  have  asked  employers  and 
employed  9  we  have  examined  the  returns  of  thousands  of 
establishments,  the  United  States  Census,  the  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks,  and  the  returns  of  Assessors ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  statement  is  truej  that  competence  (mean- 
ing by  that,  the  power  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  one's 
money,  achieved  by  past  manual  labor) ,  is  out  of  the  power 
of  the  great  mass  of  wage-laborers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  extracts  are  almost  all  of  them 
the  statements  of  our  respondents ;  and  that  the  honorable 
gentlemen  used  our  facts  rather  than  our  deductions,  al- 
though our  deductions  agree  with  the  facts. 

decondj  As  to  the  ratio  of  wages  to  cost  of  living,  since 
the  war.  The  statements  made  in  our  Reports,  are  substan- 
tiated by  the  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells,  as  well  as  by  general  public 

opinion. 

Third  J  As  to  debt.  In  this,  as  in  the  first  point,  we  must 
say  that  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that 
the  working  classes  are  in  debt,  and  that  such  debt  is  not  for 
real  and  personal  estate,  but  for  living  expenses. 

5 
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Fourth.  As  to  profits,  the  statement  of  the  profits  of 
certain  mills  engaged  in  Textile  Manufacture,  cannot  be  gain- 
said, as  the  information  was  obtained  from  Martin's  Tables. 

The  quotations  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  M.  O.  Kerr, 
are  from  the  Report  of  1871,  and  the  statements  therein 
contained  are  true,  as  we  are  prepared  to  prove. 

We  could  fill  the  pages  of  this  Report  with  accumulative 
evidence,  upon  these  points,  and  we  repeat  that  we  know 
whereof  toe  affirm y  when  we  say,  that  names  and  descriptions 
of  discharged  employes  have  been  circulated  to  prevent  their 
obtaining  employment  in  other  places,  and  this  for  the  free 
and  lawful  expression  of  their  opinion. 

Knowing  these  things  to  be  true,  we  stated  them.  We 
have  said  nothing,  and  we  say  nothing,  upon  the  question  of 
Protection,  or  of  Free  Trade.  We  are  investigators  of  facts, 
and  report  them  as  they  are.  That  the  advocates  of  Free 
Trade  should  use  them,  was  legitimate  and  natural,  but  is  it 
fault  of  ours  ? 

Before  reading  extracts  from  our  Report,  Mr.  Kerr  said : — 

"  Has  protection  blessed  the  poor  of  New  England?  The  opera- 
tives there  labor  more  hours  per  day  than  do  the  operatives  in  like 
pursuits  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  very  intelligent  manu- 
factorer  and  revenue  reformer,  whose  statements  are  always  worthy 
of  the  utmost  respect,  says : : — 

*' '  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  although  wages  are  nominally 
higher,  yet  very  many  working  men  and  women  find  themselves 
compelled  to  work  as  many  hours  for  no  better  shelter  and  subsis- 
tence than  before  these  great  improvements  (in  machinery)  had 
been  made.  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  more  imprudent 
for  young  people  to  be  married  than  it  used  to  be,  even  if  they 
are  free  tcom  luxurious  nonsense ;  that  men  of  moderate  means 
aad  small  salaries  find  it  more  and  more  dlflScult  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  independence.  1  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  society  is 
becoming  sorted  into  classes,  more  clearly  divided,  and  each  know- 
ing and  caring  less  about  the  other,  than  ever  before.  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  chief  benefit  of  our  progress  in  the  use- 
ful arts  in  the  last  ten  years  has  inured  to  the  few  and  not  to  the 
many,  and  that  this  inequitable  distribution  is  due  to  bad  laws/  " 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Atkinson  that  ^'  it  is  more  imprudent 
for  young  people  to  be  married  than  it  used  to  be,"  etc.,  is 
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evidenoe  of  the  condition  of  labor.  No  quotations  from  our 
Beports  used  in  this  debate  in  Congress,  carry  with  them 
such  an  imputation  upon  our  Commonwealth,  as  these. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  to-day  the  ^  Battle  of  Money  " 
is  raging ;  that  the  combinations  so  much  blamed  by  work- 
men, ar^  now  supplemented  by  the  more  powerful  and  sue* 
cessful  combinations  of  capitalists,  the  consolidations  ot 
railroads  and  the  concentration  of  money  in  comparatively 
few  hauds;  raising  np  a  resistless  might  of  wealth,  a 
dauntless  assurance  of  moneyed  power,  that  sweeps  away  all 
private  interests,  corrupts  judges,  prevents  justice,  invades 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  beguiles  legislators,  and  moulds 
them  into  pliant  subservience  to  the  demands  of  a  plutocracy. 
And  where  is  State  honor?  Where  is  individual  self-respect ; 
where  are  the  rights  of  the  common  people ;  and  where  will 
be  liberty  ? 

Having  read  an  account  of  this  discussion  in  Congress,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  the  following  letter  was  forwarded  to  the 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Representative  of  this  State,  marked, 
•*  unofficial.** 

"HOK.   6.  F.   HOAS,  WASmNGTON. 

^*  Deab  Sir  :  In  your  defence  of  Massachusetts,  vs.  Mr.  Finkeln- 
burg,  of  Missouri,  yoU  state  that  the  pictuie  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  of  our  State,  is  ^  incorrect  and  overdrawn/  The 
statistics  we  presented  are  the  figures  sent  us  by  parties  concerned. 
They  are  not  made  up  by  us.  They  are  the  words  of  employers  and 
employed,  and  they  prove  that  the  tendency  of  wages  is  to  that 
amount  that  will  barely  meet  the  cost  of  living, — though  not 
always  that. 

"  To  Judge  of  the  whole,  also,  by  what  exists  in  a  model  town 
(as  you  own,  adduced  in  the  debate  with  Mr.  Finkelnburg),  may 
be  judging  from  too  limited  data.  liCt  us  have  then  from  the  widest 
area,  —  that  of  the  whole  country,  as  your  bill  provides — and  then 
we  may  contrast  Massachusetts  with  others.  Let  us  have  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

**  There  is  the  other  point  of  Savings  Banks.  We  are  about  sat- 
isfied by  what  we  have  so  far  learned, —  that  while  the  number  of 
depositors  of  the  laboring  class,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  number 
of  depositors  outside  of  these  classes,  the  amowit  of  deposits  made 
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by  the  laboring  class,  is  far  less  than  that  made  by  the  better  qff 

class." 

We  then  gave,  as  an  instance,  the  return  of  the  Essex  Savings 

Bank  (pp.  830  and  331  Third  Report),  by  which  it  appeared  that 

645  deposits  were  made  in  sums  over  $300 ;  412  between  $100  and 

$300;  and  1,012  between  $50  and  $100;  and  7,026  under  $50, 

the  total  number  of  deposits  being  9,095.    So  that  two-ninths  of 

the  deposits  made,  amounted  to  five-sevenths  of  the  total  amount ; 

or,  in  other  words,  the  smaller  number  of  deposits  comprised  the 

greater  amount  deposited;    and  therefore,  seven-ninths,  or  the 

greater  number  of  deposits,  comprised  but  two-sevenths,  or  the 

smaller  amount  deposited.     We  then  added :  — 

«<  We  have  others  of  the  same  sort,  so  that  the  look  is,  that  the 
large  increase  of  deposits  is  fKd  due  to  wage  laborers^  but  rather  to 

the  *  better-to-do-folk.*  ** 

*^  To  return :  By  all  means  let  the  same  research  be  made  in 
every  State,  —  fearlessly,  trnthfhlly.  Will  they  make  any  better 
show  than  Massachusetts?  And  is  it  not  better  to'findoutand 
expose,  and  cure  our  own  fkults,  than  to  conceal  them  and  let  con- 
cealment do  its  mischievous  work,-— much  better  than  to  let  our 
own  mouth  praise  us  and  not  another's?  For  here,  we  do  believe, 
boasting  has  harmed  Massachusetts,  more  than  it  has  benefited 
her. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Hoar  made  the  following  reply :  — 

**  Washington,'  March  26th,  1872. 
"My  Dear  Sir,— 

*'  I  was  passing  through  the  Representatives'  Chamber  to  the  Law 
Library,  to  look  up  an  election  case,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Finkeln- 
burg's  speech.  It  would  be  quite  surprising  if  my  hasty  reply  to 
him,  which  I  could  not  get  time  from  the  occupant  of  the  floor  to 
finish,  was  not  liable  to  grave  criticism.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
your  remarks  apply  to  it.  Mr.  Finkeluburg  selected  a  few  of  the 
worst  facts  stated  in  your  Report,  as  applicable  to  the  two  or 
three  kinds  of  manufacturing  whose  workmen  are  worst  paid,  and 
presented  them  as  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  entire  wages- 
receiving  population  of  Massachusetts,  and  argued  from  it,  that 
the  laborer  got  no  benefit  from  the  tariff.  Tou  surely  agree  yrith 
me  that  his  picture,  (not  yours) ^  is  Margely  incorrect  and  over- 
drawn.' 

^'  You  say  it  is  not  fidr  *  to  Judge  from  what  exists  in  a  model 
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town.'  Certainly  not.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  leare  that  out  in  get- 
ting at  the  result. 

^^The  point  between  me  and  him-— Finkelnburg  —  was  not 
whether  the  laborers  of  Massachusetts  get  their  Just  share  of  the 
result  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Massachusetts,  but  whetker 
they  get  more  under  a  tariff  than  they  do  where  there  is  none. 

'^  I  do  not  think  the  rule,  *  let  another  man's  mouth  praise  thee,' 
requires  you  to  let  another  man  defame  thee ;  especially  when  he 
seeks  to  draw  from  his  erroneous  assumptions  a  rule  of  conduct  to 
your  injury. 

**  It  is  no  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  wage-receiving  part  of  our 
people  to  their  share  of  the  product,  that  they  are  not  so  much  in- 
jured as  others  in  like  employments  elsewhere,  and  my  answer  to 
Finkelnburg  will  not  tend  to  such  conclusions.  But  it  is  an  answer 
to  Finkelnbui^s  claim  that  the  rule  that  prerails  in  England  is 
better  for  the  laborer  than  ours." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1872,  we  rtceived  a  letter  from 
Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.;  requesting  us  to  forward  copies  of 
our  Beport  to  Hon.  M.  C.  Kerr /ind  Hon.  G.  A.  Finkelnburg, 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Our  Beport  was  not  then  in  prints  and  we  so  informed  the 
gentlemen.  On  the  same  day  we  received  a  letter  from 
Hon.  M.  C.  Kerr,  asking  for  an  advance  copy,  and  on  the 
11th  inst.  another  letter  asking  for  advance  sheets.  JVone 
were  furnished  the  gentlemen  by  us. 

To  place  this  matter  beyond  doubt,  we  forwarded  lette[rs 
to  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Finkelnburg  in  his  reply  stated 
that  he  had  received  no  communication  whatever  from  us, 
either  official  or  unofficial.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Kerr  was  as 
follows :  — 

**  You  sent  me  no  advance  sheets  whatever,  nor  did  you  give  me 
in  detail  the  contents  of  your  forthcoming  Report.  I  had  written 
to  you  for  a  copy  of  it ;  all  your  letters  were  in  reply  to  requests 
fh>m  me,  and  you  answered  that  it  was  not  yet  published,  but  that 
you  would  favor  me  with  a  copy  when  published.  You  stated  in 
that  connection,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  me  on  those  points, 
that  the  forthcoming  Beport  would  contain  some  tabular  statements 
of  comparative  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  during  a  consider- 
able term  of  years,  and  some  tables  showing  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  Savings  Banks  and  the  extent  to  which  common  laborers 
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were  depositors  in  them.  But  yon  did  not  attempt  to  give  me,  in 
advance  of  your  Report,  the  details  or  substance  of  those  tables. 

**  My  recollection  is  very  clear  that  your  answers  to  my  letters 
were  simply  polite  and  courteous  replies  to  a  few  simple  requests 
and  pertinent  inquiries  made  by  me,  having  relation  to  the  then 
approaching  and  pending  debate,  on  fiscal  subjects  in  Congress.  I 
can  answer  with  emphasis,  that  y<our  replies  were  totally  free  firom 
the  slightest  fact,  or  appearance  of  willingness,  or  of  desire,  to 
give  any  information  improperly,  or  in  advance  of  rightful  publica- 
tion, or  to  aid  any  special  personal  views,  or  party  policy  or 
schemes. 

^^  Your  brief  note  of  the  10th  inst.  does  not  at  all  indicate  the 
nature  of  charges  or  complaints  against  you,  beyond  the  mere  sug- 
gestion that  you  had  given  out  advance  sheets  of  your  Report, 
but  I  have  made  my  reply  more  full  and  comprehensive,  because  I 
am  not  willing  that  you  shall  be  unjustly  accused  on  any  account 
connected  with  our  brief  correspondence.  If  you  never  sin  or 
stray  more  fatally  than  in  those  tUteriy  unimportant  Uttera,,  you  will 
deserve  well  of  your  fellow-citizens." 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Hoar  contained  all  the  facts  furnished,  16 
any  one,  except  the  Counsel  and  Representative  who  were 
engaged  in  examining  the  statements  of  the  Bureau,  on  Sav- 
ings Banks. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  our  right  to  impart  any  information 
to  any  one  who  seeks  for  it.  We  have  always  extended 
every  facility  to  all  who  came  to  us,  only  regretting  our 
inability  to  furnish  answers  to  all  questions  of  importance 
pertaining  to  the  subject  committed  to  us,  which  inability 
existed  because  of  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  parties  addressed 
to  furnish  it,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  any  power  to 
enforce  response. 

We  have  thus  briefly  given  the  history  of  the  Bureau  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

We  now  call  attention  to  the  objections  to  our  Reports  in 
their  order. 

Firstf  To  the  statement  made  by  a  lady  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  working-women  (page  360  of  the  appendix  to  our 
First  Report) ,  and  to  the  information  obtained  by  our  assist- 
ant in  subsequent  Reports, 
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Although  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  views  of  our 
respondents,  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  general  statement  of  facts  contained  therein. 

We  have  examined  the  books  of  some  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  men's  clothing,  and  we  found  there  the  names 
and  weekly  wages  of  girls  earning  only  about  $2.75  to  $4.00 
per  week. 

Second^  Objection  was  made  to  statements  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wage  system,  or  the  departure  from  the  original 
principle  of  copartnership,  in  the  Whale  Fii^heries. 

To  .this  objection  we  answer,  nothing  was  said  by  us  upon 
this  subject,  neither  have  we  referred  to  it,  nor  drawn  any 
inferences  from  it.  The  testimony  upon  fisheries  was  given 
by  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  the  superintendent  of  schooU  in 
New  Bedford,  a-sea  captain,  and  a  gentleman  long  acquainted 
with  the  subject.* 

Third.  To  our  statement  that  Agriculture  was  declining 
in  the  State. 

We  based  our  opinion  upon  figures  contained  in  the  United 

*  In  our  Beport  for  1S71,  there  appeared  a  letter  from  a  clergyman,  formerly  a 
resident  of  New  Bedford,  lii  which  he  denounced  certain  practices  towards  the 
common  fishermen,  comprising  extortions  by  out-fitters,  percentage  demanded  by 
organized  monopolies,  eta,  which  rendered  the  business  untrue  to  iCs  claims,  as 
co-operative,  and  declaring  it  to  be  wholly  dishonest,  because  it  had  departed  from 
early  right  principles  in  its  conduct,  and  that  after  the  change  in  its  policy  (from 
strict  co-operation),it  ceased  to  be  remunerative,  though  the  same  business  trans- 
ferred to  Provinoetown  and  there  conducted  on  the  right  principle,  was  for  ton 
years  eminently  successful.  He  connected  his  statement  with  some  strong  denun- 
ciation of  those  who,  at  the  former  place,  were  connected  with  the  business. 

A  member  of  th^  present  Legislature  from  New  Bedford,  W.  C.  Parker,  Esq., 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bureau,  pronounces  these  statemento  to  be  untrue  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  adds  that  while  the  statements  on  the  same  subject  in  our  Report  of 
1870,  were  substantially  correct  and  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  that  city,  those 
of  the  clergyman  were  the  reverse  and  unworthy  of  credit 

On  informing  the  clergyman  of  this'oontradiction,  he  replied  under  date  of  Feb. 
15, 1873,  that  '*  all  that  he  stated  was  upon  information  derived  while  a  resident  of 
the  city,  from  what  he  saw,  from  what  was  generally  conceded  by  intelligent  peo- 
ple, and  what  was  told  him  by  persons  themselves  engaged  in  the  business,  who 
nevertheless  condemned  the  practice  of  the  wrongs."  He  adds  that  he  has  *'  no 
disposition  to  renew  an  old  strife,  nor  to  appear  in  defence  of  statements  made; 
Impartial  Judges  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affiurs,  as  he  was  for  twenty  years, 
know  that  they  were  true  and  should  not  have  forgotten  how  plainly  he  told  of 
them  from  his  Sabbath  desk." 

For  what  correspondente  tell  us,  we  cannot  assume  the  responsibility;  we  have 
given,  as  ought  to  be  done,  the  opportunity  of  contradiction,  and  are  very  glad 
to  hear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  later  residents  of  the  city,  no  such  practices  exist. 
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States  Census,  corroborated  as  these  figures  are,  by  a  coiut 
parison  of  the  Census  of  1850,  '60,  '70,  as  to  population, 
bushels  of  wheat  required,  bushels  of  wheat  produced,  as 
well  as  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  the  following  arti- 
cles : — ^the  number  of  lbs.  of  cheese,  the  number  of  tons  of 
hay,  and  bushels  of  potatoes ;  in  the  cash  value  of  farms,  in 
acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land. 

The  following  decreases  in  percentage  are  shown  by  the 
Census  of  1870 :  In  acres  Improved  Land,  20  per  cent. 
Unimproved,  15;  Cash  value  of  Farms,  5;  Horses,  14 
Milch  Cows,  20 ;  Oxen,  36 ;  other  Cattle,  17 ;  Sheep,  30 
Swine,  33 ;  bushels  Wheat,  71 ;  Rye,  38 ;  Indian  Corn,  35 
Oats,  32 ;  Buckwheat,  52 ;  pounds  Wool,  18 ;  bushels  Po- 
tatoes, 5  ;  Peas  and  Beans,  45  ;  pounds  Butter,  20 ;  Cheese, 
57 ;  tons  Hay,  10 ;  Clover  Seed,  80 ;  Grass  Seed,  90 ;  pounds 
Hops,  44 ;  Flax,  463 ;  Maple  Sugar,  60 ;  Honey,  57  ;  Bees- 
wax, 60. 

Allowance  was  made  for  the  **  increase  in  tobacco,  value 
of  live-stock,  pounds  of  butter,  cash  value  of  machinery, 
small  fruits,  and  garden  crops." 

These  figures  were  further  substantiated  by  returns  from 
295  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  the  State,  139  of 
whom  were  assessors.  .The  returns  represented  195  towns, 
and  each  county  in  the  State, 

The  deductions  made  from  this  mass  of  evidence,  were — 

*'  ]8t.  That  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advance  in  other  departments  of  labor,  requiring  about 
the  same  skill  and  culture,  and  occupied  by  the  same  nationality ; 
and  this  increase  is  more  clearly  traced  to  the  advance  of  wages  in 
mechanical  employments,  than  to  any  other  cause, 

'^  The  hours  of  labor  have  generally  diminished  ftom  the  old 
time, —  sunrise  to  sunset,  —  to  ten  hours  per  day ;  and  this  without 
any  other  cause  than  the  increasing  power  of  custom,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

^^  2d.  Farming  is  an  occupation  in  which  a  man  with  a  small  cap- 
ital cannot  safely  invest,  unless  his  nearness  to  a  growing  manu- 
facturing town  renders  the  fliture  sale  of  his  land,  for  other  than 
farming  purposes,  probable.  The  day  of  large  farms  with  small 
capital,  worked  by  individual  owners,  must  inevitably  follow  the 
rapidly  declining  number  of  small  manufacturers  and  small  dealers. 


Sfc 
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The  enterprise  of  our  native  population  is  adverse  to  the  slow 
methods  and  unprofitable  returns  of  such  investments.  The  West 
must  feed  the  East ;  for  there  1^  prairies  offer  an  opportunity  for 
the  aggregated  capital  and  oongr^ated  labor  necessary  to  the 
economical  production  of  food.  As  well  might  we  hope  to  go  back 
to  the  old  methods  of  textile  production,  or  our  large  cities  to  de- 
pend upon  the  well  and  the  cistern  to  supply  theu*  inhabitants  with 
water,  or  the  uncertain  yield  of  oil  with  light,  as  to  hope  that  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  fhture  are  to  be  fed  by  the  wasteful  and  un- 
productive individual  farming  of  the  present. 

^'  dd.  The  increase  of  taxation  is  complained  of,  as  a  cause  of 
this  decline;  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion  that  our 
farmers  are  the  heaviest  taxed  of  any  class  of  the  community,  and 
as  their  cash  receipts  are  very  small,  the  forty  or  fifby  dollars  an- 
nnal  tax  is  very  burdensome.  But  even  with  this  tax  reduced,  the 
farmer's  lot  must  be  a  hard  one. 

Fourth.  That  we  have  drawn  the  picture  of  the  condition 
of  labor  darker  than  the  facts  will  warrant.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral statement  and  admits  only  of  the  answer,  that  our  opinion 
is  based  upon  our  experience  and  observation  and  readings 
and  that  we  have  not  drawn  the  picture  as  dark  as  the  facts 
would  warrant. 

Fifth.  The  objection  that  our  data  upon  Savings  Banks 
are  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  correct  deductions.  Our  data 
consist  of  the  Reports  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  frmn  1851 
to  1872.  Governor  Glqflin*s  addresses;  to  the  testimony  of 
lawyers^  doctors^  and  citizens  generally j  and  upon  the  returns 
of  fifiy-six  Banks  made  to  us^  and  given  in  the  last  Report^ 
all  of  them  substantiated  by  the  returns  fi^m  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Banks  (out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  the 
JState) ,  contained  in  the  present  Report. 

Having  now  given  this  review,  not  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonal defence,  but  to  enable  the  student  of  the  labor  question 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  our  statements, 
we  pass  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 


Work  or  the  Bubeau. 

We  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  Fourth  Report,  with  the 

purpose  of  ascertaining  and  presenting  the  facts,  relating  to 
6 
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the  actual,  average,  annual,  earaings  of  all  persons  employed 
in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State, 
the  wages  and  earnings  and  condition  of  unskilled  labor- 
ers ;  the  cost  of  living ;  the  distribution  of  wealth,  as  shown 
in  the  ownership  of  real  and  personal  estates,  and  in  the 
deposits  in  ou'r  Savings  Banks ;  also  the  effect  upon  wages 
and  production,  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
twelve  to  eleven ;  the  effect  of  special  employments  upon 
the  health,  morals,  and  prosperity  of  the  people ;  co-opera- 
tion,—  its  successes,  failures  and  dangers;  the  condition  of 
tenement  houses ;  the  condition  of  Labor  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  etc. 

In  our  previous  Reports,  we  have  given  a  brief  history  of 
Labor  and  Labor  legislation,  in  England  and  Massachusetts  : 
the  origin  of  the  present  fonn  of  the  Labor  movement ;  an 
examination  of  the  factory  system,  especially  as  pertaining 
to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten ;  -^a  description 
of  the  homes  of  the  poor ;  an  investigation  into  strikes ;  and 
a  description  of  them ;  a  history  of  Combinations,  such  as 
Guilds  and  Trade  Unions ; — the  Hours  of  Labor  in  Europe ; 
Poverty  and  Intemperance ;  —  the  Hours  of  Labor,  Educa- 
tion, Half- Time  Schools,  the  Purchasing  Power  of  Wages, 
in  England  and  Massachusetts;  —  testimony  upon  Chinese 
Labor,  the  Truck  System,  Accidents,  Strikes,  etc.,  together 
with  statistical  information  upon  wages,  earnings,  and  cost  of 
living,  of  persons  in  all  branches  of  skilled  industry ; —  inves- 
tigation into  the  deposits  and  depositors  in  Savings  Banks ; 
— a  description  of  the  Co-operative  productive  establishments 
in  Massachusetts,  and  contributions  upon  the  condition  of 
Labor  and  Education,  in  Prussia  and  Hungary,  Co-operative 
Associations  in  Germany,  Truck  System  in  England,  agricul- 
ture, etc.,  and  copious  remarks  from  employers  and  employes, 
upon  numerous  matters  kindred  to  the  subject  of  Labor. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
statistical  part  of  our  Report,  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
visits,  etc.,  we  have  been  frequently  called  upon  to  furnish 
statistical  data,  not  only  from  citizens  of  our  own  State  and 
nation,  but  from  the  Consuls  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Prussia. 
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Such  requests  generally  coucemed  the  questions  of  rates 
of  wages  of  operatives  of  different  classes »  with  and  without 
board ;  cost  of  boarding  per  week,  house  rents  for  opera- 
tives, etc. 

The  Hon.  Hamilton  A,  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  wrote  to  us  asking  for  — 

^'  An  exact  or  approximate  statement  of  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments,  number  of  hands  employed,  and  value  of 
products  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Boston,  for  the  year 
1871." 

Miss  Anna  E.  Dickinson  wrote  us,  asking  the  following : 

**  Have  you  any  figures  of  the  strikes  just  ending,  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  elsewhere?"  "  The  causes  of  the  strikes.*' 
*'  In  what  instances  were  they  voluntary,  and  how  far  ordered  by 
the  trades  unions  and  eight  hour  leagues."  ^'  The  loss  to  the  em- 
ployers." "  The  loss  to  the  men."  "  The  effect  on  contracts,  etc., 
for  the  season."    "  In  fact,  anything  of  value  concerning  them."  , 

Very  many  of  these  questions  we  were  unable  to  answer, 
and  most  of  them  for  a  lack  of  power  and  means  to  obtain 
the  information.  Some  of  them  could  only  be  answered  by 
a  national  Bureau. 

Further  on  in  the  report  we  give  the  answer  to  questions 
propounded  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  by  the  Compte  de 
Paris,  and  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  for  reply. 

The  calls  upon  our  time  and  attention  are  continually  mul- 
tiplying. In  addition  to  these,  we  have  calls  from  newspa- 
pers for  local  statistical  information.*  Letters  are  forwarded 
us  from  labor  people,  making  complaint  of  local  troubles, 
and  we  are  expected  to  examine  into  these  difficulties.  Our 
office  is  visited  by  every  class  of  people,  and  specially  by 
persons  interested  in  the  labor  ])robIem. 

The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past  year  have  been 
as  follows :  — 

Expenses  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

Clerk  hire  and  Assistants, $3,189  82 

J.  H.  Slade,  Reporter, 205  75 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3,345  07 

*  In  one  instance  we  farnished  a  Bof ton  daily  evening  paper  with  four  colnmns 
of  statifltical  matter. 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $3,345  07 

Witnesses; 179  40 

Printing, 511  18 

Postage, 237  00 

Stationery  and  Blank  books, 341  85 

Travel, 827  55 

Messenger  and  Expressage, 43  00 

Newspapers  and  Pens, .  15  00 

$5,000  00 

In  our  last  Beport  (Sen.  Doc.  No.  180),  p.  11,  we 
Bay :  — 

"  Believing  that  the  three  Reports  now  issued,  have  given,  so 
far  as  wages  and  earnings  are  concerned,  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
picture  of  the  means  and  status  of  the  wage*laborers  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Bureau  will,  in  i\irther  research  into  these  particulars, 
take  notice  of  such  changes  as  may  occur  therein,  and  will  direct 
its  inquiries  into  regions  of  investigation  yet  unexplored." 

Such  was  our  intention ;  but  the  constant  complaint  that  our 
data  are  insufficient,  being  alleged  to  be  of  the  character  of 
isolated  examples,  determined  us  to  present  in  this  Report, 
the  actual,  average  earnings  of  all  persons  engaged  in  me- 
chanical or  manufacturing  industry  for  the  year  1870.  We 
have  therefore  prepared  from  Schedule  Four  of  the  United 
States^  Census,  a  complete  table  of  wages,  earnings,  and 
number  of  days  employed,  of  all  the  men,  women,  and 
youth  therein  enumerated.  « 

We  have  also  attempted  to  obtain  the  wages  of  unskilled, 
or  ordinary  day  laborers,  so  that  the  Report  shall  be  as  com- 
plete as  we  could  make  it  in  this  department  of  our  investiga- 
tions. 

We  have  also  endeavored  to  obtain  the  effects  of  certain 
employments  upon  health,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  etc. 

The  visits  made  during  the  past  year  have  been  mostly  for 
purposes  of  examination  in  the  method  of  obtaining  certain 
information,  and  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  certain  state- 
ments made  to  us,  and  accumulative  evidence  of  other  facts ; 
for  instance,  the  non-enforcement  of  the  Child  School  Law, 
both  as  regards  schooling  and  hours  of  labor. 
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Our  work  is  so  thoroughly  experimental,  that  weeks  are 
sometimes  spent  in  securing  but  a  meagre  amount  of  informa- 
tion»  while  investigation  into  another  subject  often  succeeds 
beyond  our  expectations. 

This  first  point  is  especially  time  in  the  matter  of  Copper* 
ative  experiments.  We  have  appended  questions  relative  to 
this  subject  to  nearly  all  the  blanks  sent  from  this  office,  but 
only  one  or  two  replies  have  been  received.  We  have  sum- 
moned witnesses  from  many  parts  of  the  State,  yet  all  to 
but  little  purpose. 

The  testimony  herein  given,  is  believed  to  bo  from  the  best 
authority.  The  investigations  of  the  deposits  and  depositors 
in  Savings  Banks,  have  taken  much  of  our  time.  The  returns 
from  them  for  this  year,  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  those 
of  last  year,  and  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  conviction,  that  our 
conclusions  of  last  year  are  more  than  supported. 

These  conclusions  are  as  follows : — 

First,  That  notwithstanding  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, the  fact  is  that  all  the  money  on  deposit  in  our  Savings 
Banks,  is  not  the  savings  of  wage-labor,  distinctively  so 
called. 

Second.  That  from  what  is  known  to  be  the  average 
annual  earnings  of  wage-laborers,  and  the  average  annual 
cost  of  supporting  the  average  sized  family  of  such  laborers, 
a  wage-laborer  cannot,  in  any  one  single  year,  as  a  rule, 
save  out  of  his  earnings,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  average 
deposit  of  $573.33,  that  being  the  average  for  the  year  1870 
of  parties  depositing  in  sums  of  and  over  $300.  at  one  time. 

Third,  That  beyond  question,  the  depositors  in  our 
Savings  Banks  are,  in  large  excess^  as  we  have  said,  mem- 
bers of  the  wage-earning  class^  the  deposits  under  $300,  for 
the  year  1870  being  on  the  average  $55.20  at  one  time. 

JFourth.  That  equally  true  it  is  that  the  safety,  regularity, 
and  good  management,  financially,  of  these-  Banks,  have 
allured  deposits  from  the  great  middling  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  this  class  of  depositors  is  increasing,  although 

Note.  It  is  to  be  notod  that  the  SaviDgs  Bank  GommiBsioner,  in  compliaaoe 
irith  law,  diTides  deposits  into  those  nader  9900,  at  one  time,  and  those  of  or  aboye 
that  sum,  at  one  time. 
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the  theory  of  Savings  Banks  declares  that  they  were  intended 
for  the  poorer  classes ;  they  being  believed  to  be  less  able  to 
manage  money- affairs,  than  the  middle  or  trading  class,  or 
than  professional  persons. 

This  year  we  have  suspended  our  examination  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Working- Women.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  statements  of  previous  Reports  were  overdrawn. 
The  recent  great  fire  in  Boston,  that  destroyed  the  work- 
rooms in  which  thousands  of  women  and  girls  were  employed, 
has  proved,  beyond  contradiction,  the  poverty  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  we  say  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  appli- 
cants for  relief,  though  numerous,  were  but  a  part  of  the 
thousands  whose  varied  feelings* of  modesty,  pride,  and  fear, 
constrained  them  from  asking  for  what  would  have  been 
gladly  given. 

Visits  to  tenement-houses  continue  to  show  that  the 
homes  of  the  poor  are  still  neglected,  and  that  public  health 
and  public  safety  are  still  trifled  with,  in  our  large  cities  and 
towns.*  The  spread  of  contagious  diseases  has  marked  the 
year.  The  accumulations  of  filth  in  the  crowded  portions  of 
our  cities  where  the  laboring  people  chiefly  live,  continue  to 
be  a  standing  invitation  to  epidemics. 

There  have  been  few  strikes  in  the  State  during  the  year, 
and  those  were  of  short  duration.  The  gi'eat  strike  in  New 
York  for  eight  hours,  commanded  the  world's  attention  for 
weeks.  By  reference  to  Part  Second,  Labor  Move- 
'  ment,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  trades  gained  the  eight-hour 
system. 

The  agitation  for  ten  hours  has  spread  into  other  States, 
and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  that  boon,  so  long  denied, 
will,  at  last,  be  given  to  the  over-worked  toilers  in  our  fac- 
tories, ai:d  that  the  laws  relating  to  factory-children  will  be 
enforced,  or  better  ones  be  enacted  in  their  stead. 

The  barbarism  of  employing  infants,  or  children  of  tender 
years,  to  work  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  in  factory 
and  shop,  has  been  so  often  dwelt  upon  by  us,  that  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  further  could  be  said.     But  as  the  ques- 

•  See  Beport  of  State  Board  of  Health,  1872-73. 
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tion  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  our  institu- 
tions and  our  country,  we  shall  risk  repetition  and  give  again 
the  story  of  the  wrongs  of  these  unprotected,  uueducated 
children,  adding  here  that  if  the  statements  made  by  over- 
seers who  hire  these  children,  and  by  many  of  the  children 
themselves,  be  true,  that  their  age  is  fifteen  or  upwards,  then 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  influence  of  factory  life  is  to  dwarf 
both  growth  and  intellect,  for  we  have  seen  and  questioned 
scores  of  them  who  had  neither  the  physical  nor  the  mental 
development  of  children  of  a  dozen  years  of  age,  while  many 
who  called  themselves  twelve  years  old,  would  not  be  taken, 
by  the  general  observer,  to  be  above  eight,  if  even  so  old. 
That  children  of  tender  age  are  employed,  the  following 
statement  will  prove. 

"  Frederic  A.  Richie,  nine  years  of  age,  son  of  David  Richie,  fell 
through  three  stories  of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  in  New  Bedford,  and 
fractured  his  skull  causing  death  in  a  few  hours."  (Boston  Globe, 
Dec.  1872.) 

An  investigation  into  this  case  showed  that  this  boy  was 
employed  in  the  mill,  and  that  this  was  the  third  accident 
that  had  occurred  of  this  description. 

The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  in  the  two  largest 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  State  and  Nation,  and  yet  the 
State  is  saved  the  predicted  evils.  No  gross  immoralities  have 
marked  the  advent  of  this  conceded  time.  No  emigration  of 
capitalists,  no  removal  of  laborers  to  other  States,  where 
longer  hours  are  worked.  And  in  addition  there  have  been 
no  failures  of  great  industries,  no  confusion,  no  chaos, 
and  we  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  a  still  greater  reduction 
can  be  made  without  endangering  the  peace  and  plenty  of 
the  Commonwealth.  And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
yielding  to  the  operatives  at  the  Lawrence  mills,  of  Satur- 
day afternoon  as  a  half- holiday,  has,  as  we  were  assured 
there  on  visits  to  its  sevei*al  mills,  been,  not  only  not  pro- 
ductive of  immoral  influences  to  them,  but  on  the  contrary, 
of  influences  of  the  best  character, — ^prophecy  to  the  contrary 
here  wholly  failing. 
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Part  I.    Statistical. 

The  sources  of  iDformation  from  which  the  following  sta- 
tistics are  derived,  were  as  follows :  The  Census  of  the  State , 
from  the  Ninth  United  States  Census ;  the  Assessors  of  295 
Towns  of  the  Commonwealth ;  gentlemen,  recommended  to 
us  by  the  Assessors ;  the  Treasurers  of  the  Savings  Banks ; 
manufacturers,  employers,  and  employes. 

The  Blank  Circulars  were  six  in  number,  with  explana- 
tory notes  and  circulars  of  instruction  and  explanation. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  better  percentage  of  returns 
than  those  of  any  previous  year :  — 


Table  1. — Betuma, 


Kame  op  Blahk. 

Blankj 

BlRDkfl 

returned. 

Towns 
addressed. 

Towns 

heard 

from. 

1 

Wages  of  Unskilled  Laborers,    . 

175 

42 

168 

88 

2 

Special  Wages,     .... 

479 

197 

77 

49 

8 

Cost  of  LlvlDg,     .... 

294 

25 

203 

20 

4 

Savings  Banks,     •        •       *       • 

161 

125 

112 

91 

Assessors, 

824 

295 

824 

295 

Hoars  of  Labor,   .... 

189 

2 

75 

2 

The  first  Blank  sent  out  was  No.  5.  This  Blank  con- 
tained a  request  of  the  Assessors,  to  give  us  the  name  of 
suitable  persons  to  whom  we  could  send  Blank  Nos.  1  and 
3.  As  fast  as  replies  were  received,  Blanks  1  and  3  were 
sent,  until  about  the  15th  of  November. 

No.  2  was  sent  to  employers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain* 
iiig  the  wages  in  occupations  not  accessible  from  Reports,  or 
where  our  data  were  too  insufficient  for  averages.  This 
Blank  was  sent,  largely,  to  Boston,  where  the  wages  are 
highest. 

No.  4  was  a  modified  form  of  last  year's  No.  10.  No.  6 
was  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  addition  to  these  a  Circular  having  reference  to  special 
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occupations  was  sent  to  persons  of  habits  of  cIo^ib  observa- 
tion, recommended  to  ii3,  or  known  by  us  to  be  reliable. 

These  Blanks  will  be  farther  explained,  each  itnder  its 
proper  'heading ;  and  here  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  statistician. 

We  have  endeavored  so  to  word  our  circulars  that  no  mis- 
understanding could  occur,  but  the  simplest  English  would 
seem  to  confuse  the  minds  of  some  of  our  respondents,  and 
we  were,  in  turn,  confused  by  some  of  their  answers. 

The  rates  of  percentage,  were  differently  stated  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Assessors'  returns,  and  a  considerable  correspon- 
dence was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  facts. 

The  term,  "  unskilled  labor,"  the  only  one  used  to  express 
that  kind  of  labor  for  which  no  preparatory  instruction  or 
apprenticeship  is  needed,  was  variously  understood,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  wages  of  the  skilled  were  given  instead  of 
the  unskilled.  As  for  instance,  the  wages  of  a  carpenter's 
laborer,  or  tender,  were  given  as  $3.00  per  diem,  that  being 
in  fact,  the  average  pay  of  skilled  journeymen  carpenters, 
instead  of  the  men  who  assist  as  tenderSy  they  receiving* at 
from  $1.75  to  $2.00  .per  day.  So  also  with  regard  to  num- 
ber of  days,  the  directix)ns  were  not  always  complied  with, .as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  remarks  under  unskilled  labor. 

In  making  our  averages,  every  return  was  examined,  and 
where  doubt  existed,  a  reinvestigation  was  made. 

We  have  never  claimed  perfection  for  our  work,  but  an 
examination  of  the  United  States  Census  returns,  shows  us, 
as  we  think  it  will  any  one  who  studies  them,  that  errors  are 
found  even  in  them ;  and  this  must  necessarily  occur  under 
the  present  system  of  investigation. 

The  last  Census,  though  a  monument  to  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants,  does  not 
meet  the  statistical  demands  of  the  times. 

We  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal's  as- 
sistants, engaged  in  the  work,  and  with  gentlemen  who  were 
convBrsant  with  the  manner  in  which  some  of  their  work  was 
done,  and  we  cgn  only  wonder  that  we  have  so  correct  an 
•  exhibit  We  were  informed  by  a  census  officer,  that  the  man- 
ufacturers in  one  of  our  large  cities,  at  first  refused  to  give 
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answers,  th^n  gave  answers  that  were  so  evidently  incorrect, 
that  the  deputy  marshal  made  repeated  calls  fyr  correction, 
assuring  them  that  his  returns  would  be  sent  back.  Some- 
times the  figures  were  changed,  and  sometimes  no  entreaty 
would  prevail. 

In  many  cases  the  Census  department,  returned  the  sched- 
ules, asking  for  correction,  and  sometimes  these  corrections, 
when  made,  were  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  original  returns. 

From  25  to  45  clerks  were  employed  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  fill  blank  forms  asking  for  correction,  and  we  are 
informed  that  upwards  of  20,000  such  forms  were  written 
and  sent. 

Establishments  that  were  known  to  have  made  excessive 
profits,  set  down  the  value  of  their  products  at  such  a  figure 
as  to  show  a  decided  loss  for  the  year's  work. 

In  the  matter  of  ^t9tal  wages,'  another  system  was  prac- 
tised. The  Census  asked  for  the  number  of  males  over  16, 
females  over  15,  and  youth,  with  number  of  months  in  oper- 
ations, and  total  wages  paid  for  the  year.  Into  this  last 
colunm,  the  pay  of  salaried  officers  was  entered,  and  in  some 
instances,  snips  almost  fabulous  were  put  down.  Sometimes 
the  employers  added  a  large  sum  as  for  their  services,  term- 
ing their  profits  as  so  much  wages  paid  to  then! ,  and  put  it 
into  the  total  wages  paid.  We  give  the  returns  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Papers,  as  entered  in  the  copies  of  Schedule  Fouc,  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary  of  State,  from  whose  papers  we 
copied  them. 


• 

Xen. 

Women. 

YoQth. 

Total  WaffM 
Paid. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  ... 

25 

1 

- 

#50,000 

"         "     TrayeUer,     .    .    . 

60 

6 

- 

65,000 

"         "     Herald,     .    .    .    . 

so 

- 

6 

100,000 

«         «     Journal,  .... 

110 

- 

- 

156,000 

•*         "     KewSf .    •    •    •    • 

82 

8 

- 

81,2O0r. 

**         **     Transcript,  .    .    . 

60 

«. 

# 

62,000 

"         "      Postf 

• 

— — w" 

120 

• 

100,000 
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The  charge  that  our  Boport  misrepresents  the  facts,  comes 
with  questionable  grace  from  sources  that  furnish  such  data 
to  the  student  or  inyestigator.  s  That  some  of  them  may  be 
oorreci  we  do  not  deny,  but  our  experience  with  printers 
waiTants  us  in  saying  that  as  a  rule  the  average  would  be 
too  high,  the  totals,  doubtless,  including  salaries. 

Other  irregularities  are  due  to  the  system  of  the  schedule, 
and  still  others  to  the  method  of  payment  for  the  work  done. 
In  fact,  the  demand  for  cheap  labor  has  had  its  legitimate 
i^esult  in  a  dear,  because  an  inaccurate,  census.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  copy  the  following  from  the  ^Boston  Daily 
Globe,'*  Nov.  8th,  1872. 

A  NBW  CENSUS  WANTED. 

Mr.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Census  Boport,  wants 
a  census  for  1875.  He  characterizes  the  existing  machinery 
for  taking  the  census  as  clumsy  and  antiquated,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  possible  that  another  census  should  be  taken 
under  it. 

The  superintendent  eamestlf  recommends  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Coigress  be  specially  invited  to  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  an  intermediate  census,  to  be  taken  in  187?,  in 
p  eparation  for  the  approaching  centennial  celebration  of  the 
political  birth  of  the  nation.  A  census  taken  under  an  ap- 
proved system,  would  be  a  noble  monument  to  erect  at  the 
end  of  a  century  of  the  nation's  life.  It  would  mark  off  the 
first  grand  stage  in  an  industrial  and  social  progress,  alto- 
gether unprecedented  in  history,  and  serve  as  a  starting- 
point  of  a  fresh  career. 

In  this  connection,  the  superintendent  says,  that  so  rapid 
are  the  internal  changes  of  the  country,  oftentimes  setting 
calculations  at  naught,  so  fierce  and  vast  the  growth  of  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  that  the  hiatus  in  the  statistical  informa- 
tion at  the  command  of  the  legislator,  the  pamphleteer,  the 
journalist,  and  the  social  and  political  philosopher,  five  or 
six  years  after  the  date  of  the  census,  becomes  positively 
painful.  Whoever  will  call  to  mmd  the  estimates  as  t6  tl^e 
population  and  wealth  of  cities,  states  and  sections,  which, 
immediately  before  the  occurrence  of  the  last  census,  were 
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properly  put  forth,  were  made  the  material'  of  political  and 
industrial  speculation ,  and  were  even  taken  as  the  basis  of 
state  and  national  legislation,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to 
question  that  the  cost  of  a  census  once  in  five  years,  would 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  light  it  would  shed  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  population 
and  wealth. 

In  our  Reports  of  the  past  two  years  we  earnestly  recom- 
mended, ^  The  authorization  by  law,  with  methods  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect,  of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  system  of 
statistics,  to  be  gathered  by  the  parties  employed  taking  the 
next  State  census  in  1875,  covering  the  subjects  of  the  wages, 
earnings  and  savings,  of  time  employed  and  lost,  of  all  classes 
of  working  people,  the  number  of  persons,  (men,  women, 
young  persons,  and  children),  employed  in  the  several  in- 
dustrial occupations  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  all  other 
matters  connected  wit}i  the  subject  of  Labor  in  the  State.'' 

The  following  letter  from  the  Chief  to  Gov.  Washburn, 
»    soon  after  his  nomination,  had  the  same  object  in  view :  — 

October  f  2, 1871. 
Hoik  W.  B.  Washbubm,  Gbbknfield. 

DsAB  Sib:  — 

My  opportonitaes,  since  I  have  been  in  this  department,  have 
taught  me  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough,  exact,  and  therefore 
reliable  body  of  statistics  of  the  industry  of  Massachusetts,  in  every 
branch  and  division  thereof,  than  has  yet  been  secured.  The  ap- 
proaching centennial  (1875),  seems  a  peculiarly  favorable  year  for 
attempting  it.  What  has  been  achieved  in  Massachusetts  during  a 
century  of  her  political  life,  must  be  of  great  interest  as  well  of 
vital  importance,  and  fiill  of  instruction.  It  will  be  a  picture  of 
what  the  people  of  a  free  state  can  accomplish,  spite  of  a  hard  cli- 
mate and  an  unfertile  soil.  * 

The  taking  of  our  census  of  population  and  industry,  occurs  once 
in  each  decade,  the  U.  S.  census  coming  at  the  first  year  of  each 
decade,  and  the  State  at  the  fifth.  The  Legislature  provides  by 
special  act  therefor,  —  the  assessors  of  cities  and  towns  doing  the 
needM  in  collecting  facts.  The  returns  are  sent  to  the  Secretary ' 
•  of  State,  and  by  him  are  synopsized  and  published.  In  the  coming 
year  (1875),  if  this  biu*eau  be  in  existence,  the  collecting  and  con- 
solidating of  the  industrial  facts  might  be  committed  to  its  super- 
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Tision  and  care,  and  the  figures  of  population  might  take  the  cus- 
tomary coarse. 

Our  specialty  is  so  connected  with  labor  and  laborers,  that  wa 
might,  perhaps,  work  out  a  more  satisfactbry  amount  of  information. 
These  are  but  suggestions  occurring  to  me,  and  seeming  worthy  of 
referring  to  your  consideration  even  at  so  early  a  date. 
Excuse  the  liberty  I  take. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

The  importance  of  statistical  knowledge,  yearly  increases. 
Calls  are  being  constantly  made  upon  us,  as  well  as  upon 
.other  departments,  for  facts  that  should  be  easily  accessible, 
and  this  work  to  be  done  properly,  should  be  considered  noW, 
and  we  should  not  wait  until  no  time  is  left  for  consultation 
and  preparation.  Ample  appropriations  should  be  made,  and 
the  best  talent  engaged  for  the  service. 

We  hfkve  given  this  space  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject, 
-  because  of  its  importance  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  peo- 
ple. Germany  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  map  setti|g  forth 
the  channels  of  trade  in  that  vast  empire.  Maps  of  industry, 
of  occupation,  of  Wjealth,  and  of  poverty,  should  be  so  gen- 
eral and  accessible,  that  even  children  may  learn  the  geog- 
raphy of  our  condition. 

We  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  we  think  the  census  un- 
reliable ;  for  although  there  are  many  imperfections,  yet  the 
present  census  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  The  princi- 
pal evil  effects  of  an  imperfect  system,  or  inaccurate  returns, 
'  are,  that  they  throw  discredit  upon  all  statistical*  information. 
Correct  returns  from  represerUative  establishments  ^ive  far 
truer  results,  than  a  mass  of  matter  collected  under  a  poor 
system,  and  by  incompetent  persons. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  EMPLOYMENTS. 

The  number  of  occupations,  according  to  a  .careful  and 
systematic  classification  of  employments,  under  each  minute 
subdivision  of  labor,  is  in  round  numbers,  about  1,000,  a 
figure  that  represents  our  present  civilization  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  according  to  the 
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best  data  within  our  reach,  100  would  be  an  extravagant 
statement. 

This  subdivision  is  too  minute  for  practical  purposes. 
We  have  therefore  in  our  ^  Index  of  Employments  "*  classified 
the  occupations  into  20  grand  divisions,  and  385  subdivis- 
ions —  as  follows :  —  • 


Class  1.  Apparel, 

•  Subdivisions  26 

^^    2.  Boats  and  dories. 

(C 

14 

"    8.  Buildings,  construction,  etc.. 

C( 

26 

"    4.  Chemicals,  etc., 

(( 

28 

<<    5.  Earths  and  minerals, 

44 

19 

^*    6.  Food  and  its  accompaniments. 

44 

86 

"    7.  Fancy  articles,  jewelry,  etc, 

44 

16 

.  "    8.  Fisheries, 

44 

1 

.^^    9.  Furmture  and  house  supplies, 

44 

81 

"  10.  Hides  and  leather,' 

44 

2 

^^11.  Horse  and  travel  supplies. 

44 

10 

*^  12.  Implements,  instruments  and  tools, 

44 

14 

"  18.  Machinery, 

44 

19 

*•  14.  MetAl  work. 

C4 

82^ 

"  151  Paper  and  its  products. 

44 

7 

"  16.  Printing  and  its  collaterals. 

44 

10 

*<  17.  Professional  and  scientific. 

44 

22 

"  18.  Textile  products,  etc.. 

•4 

80 

'*  19.  Vehicles,  etc., 

44 

14 

"  20.  Wood  work. 

44 

28 

Making  385  occupations,  or  diversities  of  employment,  of 
wage-laborers  alone. 

As  we  understand,  the  Census  Department  have  caused  to 
be  corrected  many  of  the  errors  found  in  the  original  Sched- 
ule, and  as,  in  our  analysis  of  that  Schedule,  we  omitted  all 
establishments  employing  fewer  than  two  persons,  we  haVe 
omitted  what  would  be,  if  correct,  a  most  valuable  table  of 
the  industry  of  Massachusetts. 

B;  was  our  intention  to  have  still  further  perfected  the 
work,  by  giving  the  employments  by  Tovns,  as  well  as  by 
ladustries,  so  that  a  much  heeded  book  of  reference  would 
bet  at  the  public  service,  either  at  home  or,  if  printed  as  a 

*  A  book  compiled  from  the  oensos  of  the  State  for  1870,  for  the  ase  of  the 
office  and  the  public  generally. 
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State  Document)  distributed  throughout  Massachusetts  and 
sent  to  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  attention  of  the  last  Legislature  was  x^Ued,  by  us,  to 
the  importance  of  this  work,  but  the  friends  of  the  Bureau 
informed  us  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  obtain  any 
additional  appropriation  to  carry  on  such  a  work. 

With  sufficient  means  the  needed  additions  and  extensions 
could  have  been  appended,  and  the  calls  upon  us  for  such 
information  have  been  readUy  answered. 

The  great  discrepancies  between  the  number  of  occupations 
of  Schedule  4,  and  that  of  the  Population  Table,  is  ex- 
plained so  fully  in  the  remarks  accompanying  the  latter  in 
the  United  States  Census,  that  we  quote  very  largely,  taking 
exception  to  the  writer's  explanation  of  one  or  two  points 
to  which  we  shall  refer. 

The  Superintendent  says :  — 

■ 

^^The  following  tables  embrace  gainM  and  reputable  oceupar 
tions  *  only.  While  expressing  the  employments  of  more  than 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  persons,  they  do  not  seek  to  account 
for  the  larger  nun^er  of  those  within  the  same  periods  of  life  who 
have  no  recognized  occupation  for  which  they  receive  compensation 
in  the  shape  of  wages  or  salary,  or  from  which  they  derive  products 
of  a  merchantable  character.  All  persons,  moreover,  whose  means 
of  livelihood  are  criminal,  or  in  the  general  judgment  of  mankind, 
shamefbl,  are  excluded.'' 

*^  The  number  of  those  who  are  not  accounted  for,  exceeds,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  a  majority  of  States,  the  number  of  those  who 
are  returned  as  pursuing  gainful  occupations. 

The  number  of  living  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  10  years  and 
over,  is  28,228,945.  Number  of  persons  iii  Occupation  Tables, 
12,505,928.  Difference,  16,723,022.  Of  this  15,723,022  not  ac- 
counted for,  3,589,231  are  males,  (md  of  these  2,292,136  are  of  the 
first  period,  from  10  to  15,' and  854,679  the  last  period,  60  and 
over,  leaving  but  942,416  of  the  period  firom  16  to  59  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  the  number  of  females, 
12,183,791,  of  whom  8,662,862  are  of  the  period  from  16  to  59 ; 
2,578,069  being  of  the  period  from  10  to  15,  and  897,860  of  the 
last  period,  60  and  over.*' 

In  explanatipn  of  this  difference  we  quote  from  p.  660 : — 

"  It  would  not  seem  to  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  females  of 
each  class  who  are  not  represented  in  the  Tables  of  Occupations. 
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The  number  of  female  children  attending  school  during  the  census 
year,  as  obtained  by  the  canvass  of  families  (see  Bemai'ks  on 
School  Attendance,  page  448  of  thisyolume),  was  8,180,313.  As- 
suming, as  it  is  probably  fair  to  do,  that  two-fifths  of  the  female 
children  under  16,  who  are  reported  as  pursuing  gainful  occupa- 
tions, are  also  embraced  in  this  total  of  school  attendance,*  and  on 
the  other  hand,  estimating  the  number  of  female  children  of  this 
period  of  life,  belonging  to  the  pauper,  ragrant,  or  criminal  class, 
at  100,000,  we  shall  have  something  like  500,000  school  attendants 
among  the  females  of  the  second  period  of  life.  Subtracting  this 
from  the  total  number  of  females  between  16  and  59,  we  shall  have 
in  round  numbers,  9,750,000  persons,  of  whom  only  1,594,783 
appear  in  the  Tables  of  Occupations,  leaving,  say,  8,150,000  to  be 
accounted  for.. 

"  As  the  considerations  remaining  to  be  adduced  apply  equally  to 
females  of  the  third  period  of  life,  we  may  now  add  their  number 
to  the  total  already  obtained,  making  the  aggregate  of  females 
above  16  unaccounted  for,  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,100,000. 

^'  It  would  at  first  appear  that  a  clear  deduction  should  be  made  of 
one  person  on  account  of  each  family  retiuned  in  the  census,  in  all 
7,579,863.  This  number  must  be  reduced,  however,  to  the  extent 
to  which  females,  the  head^  of  families,  and  doing  all  the  house- 
keeping that  is  done  for  their  families,  are  also  returned  as  of 
specific  occupations.  . 

'•  No  one  familiar  with  factory-towns  will  doubt  that  this  reduc- 
tion should  be  considerable ;  yet  we  shall  probably  reach  the.  truth 
of  the  case  substantially  if  we  cut  down  the  number  to  be  consid- 
ered as  accounted  for  as  '  keeping  house '  to  7,400,000.  f  This 
latter  number,  then,  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  aggregate,  9,100,- 
000,  leaving  1,700,000  as  approximately  the  number  of  females 

*  The  number  of  female  children  embraced  in  the  Tables  of  Occupations  has 
just  been  shown  to  be  19^100.  Of  these,  73,177^  were  engaged  in  agriculture; 
1,116  in  trade  and  transi>ortation;  25,664  in  manufactures  and  mining,  and  91,143 
in  personal  services,  86,905  of  the  latter  being  employed  as  domestic  servants. 
It  is  probably  within  bounds  to  assume  that  two-fifths  of  these  were  afforded 
facilitias  for  attending  school  during  some  portion  of  the  year. 

t  It  must  bo  remembered  that  this  reduction  is  upon  a  total  of  only  1,645488, 
the  number  of  females  of  16  years  sind  upward,  appearing  in  the  Tables  of  Occu- 
pations. Of  this  number,  323,791  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  17,582  in  trade  and 
transportation;  328,286  in  manufactured  and  mining,  and  975,629  in  rendering 
personal  and  professional  services.  An  examination  of  the  numbers  reported 
under  each  specified  occupation  wUl  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  many  employ- 
ments, and  these  quite  the  most  Importaut,  Aimish  practically  no  cases  whatever  ' 
of  such  union  of  fiunily  house-keeping  with  paid  service  elsewhere.  The  number 
allowed  on  account  of  such  duplication,  179,363,  appears,  from  a  particular  even 
more  than  from  a  general  view,  to  be  ample. 
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above  16  who  are  not  accounted  for  as  attending  school  or  as  keep- 
ing house  for  their  families. 

*'  Reason  will  be  shown  later  in  these  remarks  for  believing  that 
females,  both  women  and  girls,  to  the  number,  probably,  of  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  (it  is  impossible  to  reach  any  assurance  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  these  omissions),  who  do  actually  take 
part,  more  or  less,  in  the  (paid)  industry  of  the  country,  are  not 
embraced  in  the  Tables  of  Occupations.  This  farther  deduction, 
therefore,  has  to  be  made.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  numbers 
just  indicated,  and  subtracting  it  from  the  number  1,700.000,  we 
shall  have  1,550,000  as  the  remainder,  being  the  number  of  females 
above  16  years  of  age  not  participating  in  gainM  occupations^  nor 
yet  attending  school  or  keeping  house." 

The  classification  adopted  by  the  Superintendent  is  fully 
explained.     He  says :  — 

''The  plan  pursued  in  the  compilation  of  these  tables  has  been 
to  refer  every  specification  of  occupation  to  some  grand  divisioi^  of 
industry ;  and  within  each  grand  division  to  constitute  as  many 
distinct  subdivisions  as  the  nature  of  the  material  fUmished  would 
allow  with  a  reasonable  approach  to  completeness,  etc." 

He  claims  that  the  conditions  an4  limitations  of  industrial 
statistics  within  the*  United  States ,  will  not  allow  of  such 
minute  and  precise  specifications  as  those  adopted  by  Euro- 
pean statisticians,  and  that  the  largest  uses  are  obtained  by 
his  method,  though  admitting  its  theoretical  inferiority  to 
their  more  scientific  classifications. 

As  an  argument  favoring  his  method,  he  cites  the  almost 
utter  want  of  apprenticeship  in  this  country,  and  the  incon- 
gruity of  numerous  industrial  offices  united  in  one  person, 
the  cnidenesfs  of  the  organization  of  domestic  seiTice,  the 
want  of  distinction  between  merchdnt  and  shopkeeper. 

The  system  of  appointments,  and  the  hurried  canvass,  also 
render  nice  discriminations  impossible. 

The  employments  have,  for  this  purpose,  been  brought 
under  four  general  titles,  viz..  Agriculture,  Manufactures 
and  Mining,  Trade  and  Transportation,  Personal  and  Pro- 
fessional services,  the  latter  having  somewhat  of  ^  residual 
relation  to  the  others,  and  yet  in  the  main  a  substantial  char- 
acter, and  with  limits  not  hard  to  define." 
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Acknowledging  the  force  of  most  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
Superintendent,  we  bjelieve  that  if  a  more  perfected  system 
could  be  adopted  of  schedule  and  of  method  of  procuring 
statistics,  a  much  better  classification  would  be  found  to  be 
practicable,  as  well  as  vastly  more  useful.  We  should  espe- 
cially desire  that  the  classification  should  be,  at  least,  two- 
fold, one  part  to  be  the  classification  of  all  wage  laborers, 
the  second  part  of  all  others — though  a  still  better  method 
would  be  to  have  a  third  subdivision  of  small  manufacturers. 

'*  The  discrepancies  between  the  tables  of  Occupations  and  of 
Manufactures,  are  of  two  kinds  9f  diametrically  opposite  directions. 
In  one  class  of  cases,  the  number  reported  in  Tables  of  Occupations 
appear  to  be  much  too  large,  and  in^the  other  far  too  small. 

''  A  failure  of  numbers  reported  in  one  place  and  in  the  other  to 
balauce,  is  not,  however,  a  discrepancy.  The  number  in  excess 
should  be  found  in  the  Occupation  Tables,  as  the  schedule  of  man- 
ufacturers gives  an  average  return  of  '  hands  employed,'  while  the 
statistics  of  occupations  are  taken  from  a  count  of  individuals  em- 
bracing all  out  of  employment,  etc. 

'*  If  the  excess  falls  below  six  per  cent,  or  exceeds  sixteen  per 
cent,  it  may  be  counted,  usually,  as.  a  discrepancy." 

The  following  Table  of  discrepancies  in  Massachusetts 
returns,  are  given  as  examples :  — 

Table  of  Discrepancies. 


OOCDPATIOirB. 


No.  in  Table 
of  OooapatioiiA. 


No.  in  Table 
of  Mannfrs. 


Blacksmiths, 

Carpenters  and  Joiners, 

Coopers, 

Painters  and  Yamishers, 

Masons  and  Stone  Cutters,     .    .• 


1»862 
5,825 
.  850 
l,9i0 
8,008 


The  Superintendent  claims,  on  page  666,  that  *Hhis  coun- 
try presents  almost  every  degree  between  the  two  extremes 
of  industrial  development,  as  pertaining  to  a  subdivision  oi 
industry,  and  that  returns  from  the  Territoriejs  and  some  oi 
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the  States,  unite  occupations  as  follows — ^*  Carpenter  and 
Miner/  *  Blacksmith  and  Carpenter/  etc. ,  and  that  in  some 
communities  it  is  difficult  to  draw  much  finer  distinctions ; 
that  in  ninid  out  of  ten  counties  in  the  United  States,  the 
carpenter  performs  half  a  dozen  functions,  which  in  cities  are 
recognized  asl)elonging  to  distinct  trades." 

It  is  believed  that  this  can  have  very  little  force  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

One  reason  for  these  discrepancies,  and  we  think  one  of 
the  most  important,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Population 
Schedule  contams  the  names  of  the  occupations  of  the  great 
number  of  persons  out  of  work,  and  we'would  suggest  that 
the  following  question  be  added  to  the  schedule  for  the  next 
census:.  **Is  the  husband,. wife,  or  child  engaged  at  the 
present  time  in  this  industry  7  " 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  Schedule  i&  mostly  answered 
by  women,  men  being  absent  at  work,  who  often  do  not 
know  the 'distinctive  name  of  the  occupation  of  their  hus- 
bands; often  giving  mason  for  bricl^•layer,  stone-mason, 
plasterer,  tender,  or  laborer. 

Some  confuse  clerk,  book-keeper,  travelling  salesman, 
agent,  and  aven  porter,  under  one  general  head.  Many, 
through  pride,  call  the  husband  a  clerk,  when  he  is  merely  a 
waiter  or  porter. 

No  system  of  inquiries  can  wholly  remove  this  difficulty, 
and  very  little  can  be  hoped  from  a  system  that  prompts 
haste,  rather  than  accuracy. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  system  adopted  by 
Congress,  viz.,  so  much  pay  per  name,  was  an  inducement 
for  poor  work,  and  that  here  as  else^rfieie,  cheap  labor  pro- 
duced its  legitimate  results. 

la  the  following  Table  we  give  the  occupations  of  all 
wage-laborers  enumerated  in  the  census ;  the  occupations  of 
others  not  being  pertinent  to  our  investigations.  Some 
few  occupations  were  so  classified  as  to.  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  wage-laborers,  or  em-, 
ployers ;  as,  for  instance,  under  Agriculture,  we  have  given 
Oardeners  and  Nurserymen,  as  wage-laborers,  though  it  is 
well  understood  that  this  number  includes  pr6prietors  as  well 
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as  laborers.  So  too,  under  Professional  and  Personal  ser- 
vices, Class  II.,  Barbers  and  Hair  Dressers  include  men  who 
carry  on  business  for  themselves.  The  same  is  doubtless 
true  of  Blacksmiths,  Carpenters,  etc.,  under  Class  IV. 


Table  IL  —  Classification  of  Employments,  as  per  U%  S.  Cen^ius  of 
1870,  with  Number  of  Persons  Employed  at  wage- labor. 

QhAse  I.— Agbiculturb. 


NOMBBK  BXPLOTED. 

• 

ICalM. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Agricultural  laborers,     .... 

80,993 

26 

81,019 

Dairymen  and  dalrywoxnen»  . 

12 

•    3 

14 

Farm  overseers, 

16 

*        ^^ 

16 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen,  . 

* 

1,832 

8 

1,835 

Stock-drovers, 

82 

- 

82 

Totals, 

82,885 

.      81 

32,916 

Class  II.—Pbofessioital  and  Personal  Services. 


• 

Actors, 

73 

60 

183  • 

Apprentices  to  barbers, . 

30 

- 

30 

Barbers  and  hairdressers, 

1,429 

199 

1,628 

Billposters,    ..... 

45 

- 

45 

Bootblacks,    .... 

4 

- 

4 

Chimney  sweeps,    •       .  •    • 

2 

- 

2. 

Clerks  and  copyists. 

653 

93 

746 

Clerks  in  government  offices, 

240 

20 

260 

Clerks  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  . 

886 

23 

409 

Domestic  servants. 

2,267 

43,503 

45,770 

Employes  in  companies  not  specified,   • 

89 

7 

46 

Employes  of  government. 

1,127 

156 

1,283 

Employes  of  hotels^  etc.  (not  clerk 

8)»,- 

723 

822 

1,045 
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.  Table  IL — ClassificcUion  of  Employments. — Continued. 


OOOUPATIONB. 


Hostlers, 
Janitors. 


laborers  .(not  speclfled), 
Xamp  lighters,       •       • 
Lannderers  and  LanDdresses, 
Librarians,      .... 
Marines  (United  States), 
Messengers,    «       •       •       • 
Midwives,       •       .       .       . 

Korses, 

SaUors  (United  States  Navy), 

Sextons,. 

Soldiers  (U.  S.  Army),  • 
Teachers  (not  specified). 
White  washers,      .       •       • 


Number  Bmplotsd. 


lCal60. 


Females. 


1,747 

167 

60,182 

46 

29 

40 

8 

841 

15 

54 

46 

846 

984 
71 


61,054 


2 
482 

1,627 
28 

15 

6 

1,278 


6,286 


58,997 


Total. 


1,747 

169 

50,5§4 

46 

• 

1,656 

68 

8 

856 

.6 

1,288 

54 

46 

846 

7,220 

71 


115,541 


Class  II. — Tbadb  jjxd  Transpobtation. 


Apprentices  in  stores 

Barkeepers, 

Boatmen  and  watermen,   •     .       •       • 

• 

Book-keepers  and  accountants  in  stores, 

Canalmen 

Qerks  in  stores, 

Clerks  and  book-keepers  in  banks, 
"      «'  *        "  in  Express  Co.'s 


42 

- 

42 

105 

1 

106 

182 

- 

182 

2,018 

166 

2,779 

6 

- 

6 

16,871 

750 

17,121 

484 

1 

485 

51 

- 

51 

186 

1 

187 
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TcMe  IL — ClassificcUion  of  Mmploymenta. — Continued. 


OOCHPATIONB. 


Clerks  and  Book-keepers  in  R.B.  office, 

"      "  ••  "  Tel.  office, 

Commercial  travellers,  . 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc., 

Employes  of  trading  and  transportation 
Co.'s, 


If 


n 


cc 


<c 


t< 


II 


•I 


Employes  of  banks  (not  clerks),    . 
"       of  Express  Co.'s  (not  clerks) 
"  Insarance  Co.    "       " 
"  railroad  Co.'s     " 
««  street  E.E.  "     " 
"  telegraph    "     " 
Laborers,        .       •       .       •      ^ 
Newspaper  criers  and  carriers. 
Packers,  •       . '      .       •       .       . 

PUoto 

Porters  in  stores  and  warehouses. 
Sailors,    •       •       .       •'      . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen,    •       • 
Steamboat  men  and  women,  . 
Stewards  and  stewardesses,  . 
Toll  gate  and  bridge  keepers. 
Weighers,  gangers  and  measurers, 
•    Totals, 


Kdmbbb  Ehflotbd. 


BOaas. 


876 

19 

910 

8,104 

685 
44 

1,389 
816 
6^689. 
541 
262 
1,055 
85 
83 
140 
1,007 
10,454 
1,885 
106 
14 
86 
59 


53,847 


FemalM, 


9 

1 

46 


61 
300 

63 


841 
1 
1 


1,646 


TMia. 


877 

19 

919 

8,105 

581 

44 

1,289 

816 

6,648 

541 

833 

1,'255 

85 

144 

• 

140 

1,007 

10,454 

1,676 

107 

15 

86 

69 


54,498 


Class  IV.  —  Manufaoturbbs,  MscHAincAL  and  Miking  Industries. 


Agricoltaral  Implement  Makers, 
Artificial  Flower  Makers,      • 


379 


9 


279 
9 
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Tcible  IL  —  Classification  of  Emphymenia. — Contintted. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Apprentices^  not  spedflecU 


•  . 


Bag  Makers,  •  . 
BakerSy  •  •  • 
Basket  Makers,  • 

Bell  Founders,        •       •       . 
Belting  Eactoiy  Operatives,  • 
Blacksmiths,  .       .       •       • 
Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Scourers, 
•   Blind,  Boor  and  Sash  Makers, 
Boat  Makers,  • 
Bone  and  iVory  Workers, 
Bookbinders  and  Finishers, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Makers^ 
Box  Factory  Operatiyes, 
Brass  Founders  and  Workers 
Brewers  and  Maltsters,  • 
Brick  and  Tile  Makers,  • 
Britannia  and  Japanned  Ware  Makers 
Broom  and  Brush  Makers, 
Bronze  Workers,    • 
Butchers, 

Button  Factory  Operatives, 
Cabinet  Makers,     .       • 
Candle,  So^p  and  Tallow  Makers 
Card  and  Fancy  Paper  MakeA, 
Car  Makers,    .       •    ,  • 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,        • 


NuMBEB  Employed. 


•Females. 


Total. 


1,475 

7 

1,482 

40 

82 

72 

1 1,544 

19 

1,568 

177 

17 

194 

2 

- 

2 

96 

- 

96 

5,774 

• 

5,774  . 

1,150 

184 

1,284 

854 

- 

854 

169 

- 

169 

27 

27 

678 

429 

1,102 

42,877 

.   5,878 

48,255 

648 

850 

998 

J48 

5 

648 

227 

- 

227  1 

•  2,088 

2 

.  2,085 

808 

51 

854 

658 

88 

746 

7 

6 

18 

1,704 

- 

1,704 

188 

199 

882. 

4,816 

284 

5,100 

248 

- 

248 

26 

6 

82 

1 

174 

. 

174 

28,506 

- 

28,506 
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Table  IL  —  Classification  of  EmphymerUs. — Continued. 


OCCUPATIOSrS. 


Carpet-bag  and  Satchel  Makers^    . 

Carpet  Makers, 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers, 

Charcoal  and  Lime  Burners,  •       • 

Cheese  Makers, 

Cigar  Makers,         •       .       •       •       . 

Clerks  and  Book  keepers  In  Mannfuc- 
tn ring  Establishments,       • 

Clock  Makers, 

Comb  Makers, 

Confectioners, 

Coopers, 

Copper  Workers, 

« 

Cotton  Mill  Operatives, .       •       •       • 

Curriers,    Tanners,  and  ^nishera    of 
Leather 

Daguerrotjpists  and  Photographers 

Die  Sinkers  and  Stamp  Makers,    •  *     . 

Distillers  and  Bectiflers,        •     '  • 

Employes  of  Manufacturing,  eta, 

Engineers  and  Firemen, 

Engravers, 

Ft rtilizer  Establishment  Operatives,    • 

File  Makers,  Cutters  and  Griaclers, 

• 

Fire  Works  Makers,      •       .  '     • 
Fislfermen  and  Oystermen,    •       •       • 

Flax  Dressers, 

Fur  Workers,  •   •   •   •   •   • 


Number  Explotsd. 


1,682 
2,178 

118 
44 

848 

598 

82 

876 

887 

1,828 

267 

16,487 

4,754 
497 

51 

1,776 

1,726- 

472 

87 

121 

8 

f,811 

222  4 

182 


1 

746 

12 

1 

8 

152 

85 

2 

56 

18 


22,708 

8 
61 


551 


12 
1 


175 
11 


1 

2,878 

2,190 

■  119 

52 

1,000 

628 

84 

481 

405 

1,828 

267 

39,195 

4,757 

548 

84 

51 

2,826 

1,726 

484 

88 

121 

8 

5,311 

897 

198 


•. 
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Table  11.  —  ClassiflcoHon  of  Employments.  —  Continued. 


• 

OOCUPATIOKS. 

KuMBZR  Employed. 

« 

• 

Male*.  . 

Females. 

Total. 

•     • 

Galloon,  Gimp  and  Tassel  Makers, 

41 

'48 

89 

Otna  Works  Employes,    .       •       ... 

188 

- 

188 

Gilders, i 

• 

*      168 

7 

170 

Glass  Works  Operatives, 

909 

71 

980 

Glore  Makers, 

• 
6 

6 

10 

Glue  Makers, 

6 

• 

6 

Gold  and  Silrer  Workers, 

2,198 

454 

2,652 

Gun  and  Lecksmlth,       .       •       .       . 

498 

1 

499 

• 

Hair  Cleaners  and  Dressers,  . 

63 

61 

114 

Harness  and  Saddle  Makers, . 

1,.192 

11 

1,208 

Hat  and  Cap  Makers,     .... 

1,068 

989 

2,002 

■ 

Hoop  Skirt  Makers,       .... 

27 

246 

273 

Hose  Makers,  Leather  and  others, . 

10 

12 

22 

Ice  Cutters 

47 

- 

47 

Ink  Makers, 

9 

1 

• 

10 

Iron  and  Steel  Works  Shops  Operatives 
not  specified, 

8,586 

183 

* 

8,76J 

Iron  Foundry  Operatives,      .       .   .    .* 

8,866 

- 

8,366 

Iron  Furnace  Operatives, 

486 

« 

486 

Iron  and  Steel  Boiling  Mill  Operatives,  • 

816 

- 

'  816 

Knitting  and  Hosiery  Mill  Operatives, . 

874 

297 

671 

Lnmbermen  and  Raftmen,      . 

128 

- 

128 

Machinists, 

8,278 

• 

8,273 

Marble  and  Stone  Cotters,     . 

2,847 

- 

2.847 

• 

Masons,  Brick  and  Stone, .     .       •       • 

6,739 

- 

5,739  . 

Mast,  Spar,  Oar  and  Block  Makers, 

0 

160 

160  . 

Mattress  Makers, 

8 

8   • 

11 

Meat  and  Fmlt  Preserving,  etc.,  Em- 
ployes,          

67 

22 

• 

79 
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TMe  IL — Olfi8Bification  of  Employmenis.  —  Continvjed. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Meat-Packers,  Carers,  and  Picklers,     . 

Mechanics,  not  specified, 

Mill  and  Factory  Operatives,  not  speci- 
fied,       

Millers,    .       .       •       •       I       •       • 

Milliners,  Dress  and  Mantua  Makers,  . 

Mineral- Water  Makers,  .       •       •       . 

Miners,   . 

liirror  and  Flctore-Frame  Makers, 

Morocco  Dressers,         .... 

Musical  Instrument  Makers,  not  speci- 
fied,     •       •       •       •*••       •       • 

Keedle  Makers, 

OU-Cloth  Makers, 

Oil  Refinery  Operatives,        •       • 

Organ  Makers, 

Painters  and  Yamlshers,  •    •       •       • 

*Paper-Hangers,      •       •       •       .^     • 

Paper-Biill  Operatives,   .       .       •       • 

Patent  Medicine  Makers, 

Pattern  Makers, 

PerAimers, *  • 

Piano-Porte  Makers,      •       •       •       • 

Plasterers,      •       •    '  • 

Plaster  Moulders 

Plate  Printers, 

Plumbers  and  Gas-Pitters,     • 

Potters,  •       •       • 


NUMBEB  BmPLOTSD. 


88 
997 

8,222 
645 
70 
18 
887 
121 
667 

81 

86 

7 

72 

808 

7,875 

488 

2,115 

12 

416 

10 

764 

866 

40 


1,127 
180 


2 


809 


1,407 


7,579 


5 

4 


10 

1 

8 

12 

2 

1,452 

4 

t 

5 

8 


90 
1,806 

4,629 
645 

7,649 

18 

887 

126 

671 

81- 

46 

7 

78 

816 

7,887 

485 

8,567 

16 

416 

15 

767 

866 

40 

20 

r,127 

184 
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TaMe  IL  —  ClasHficaJtion  of  Employments. — Continued, 


oocupationb: 


Powder  Makers, 

Printers,. 

Print  Works  Operatiyes, 
Pomp  Makers, 

Quarry  Men,    .       •       •       • 
Ragpickers,    •       •       .       • 
Reed  and  Shuttle  Makers, 
Roofers  and  Slaters, 
Rope  and  Cordage  Makers,    • 
Rubber-Factory  Operatives, . 
Satt  and  Awning  Makers, 
Salt  Makers,   . 

« 

Saw-Mill  Operatives, 

Sawyers, 

Scale  and  Rule  Makers, 

Screw  Makers, 

Sewing  Machine  Factory  Operatives, 

*•  "      Operators,   . 

Shingle  and  Lath  Makers, 
Ship  Carpenters,     . 

Ship  Smiths, 

Ship  Caulkers, 

Ship  Riggers,  •       .       •       . 
Shirt,  Cuff,  and  Collar  Makers, 
Shot,  Cartridge,  and  Fuse  Makers, 
Silk  Mill  Operatives,      . 
Spring  and  Axle  Makers, 


NuMBEB  Employed. 


28 

2,879 
796 
184 

.  447 


12 

80 

814 

781 

894 

486 

6 

812 

261 

16 

48 

818 

61 

10 

2,869 

37 

421 

257 

67 

9 

97 

45 


•  • 


4 

299 

77 


8 


161 
1,121 


18 

i2 

649 


201 
4 
884. 


27 

8,178 

878 

184 

447 

20 

80 
814 
892 
1,515 
486 
5 
814 
261 

15 

61 

880 

710 

•10 

2,869 

87 
421 
257 
268 

18 
431 

45 
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TMe  IL  —  Claasification  of  EmphymerUa.  —  Condttded* 


OCOUPATION8. 


Starch  Makers^       .       . 

■ 

Stave,  Shook,  and  Heading  Makers, 
Steam  Boildr  Makers,     • 
Steam  Engine  Makers,  . 

Stereotjpers, 

Stove,  Furnace,  and  Grate  Makers, 

« 

Straw  Workers,      .       .        .        • 
Sugar  Makers  and  Refiners,  • 
Tailors,  Tailoresses,  and  Seamstresses 

Tinners, 

Tool  and  Cutlery  Makers, 
Trunk  and  Valise  Makers, 
Tobacco  Factory  Operatives, 
Truss  Makers,        .       .        •       • 
Type  Founders  and  Cutters,  . 
Umbrella  and  Parasol  Makers, 

Upholsterers, 

Wheelwrights,        .... 
Whip  Makers,         .       •       .       , 
Window  Shade  Makers, 
Wire  Makers  and  Workers,   •       • 

Wood  Choppers 

Wood  Turners  and  Carvers,  • 
Woollen  Mill  Operatives, 

Totals,       •        .       •       • 


Number  Bmplotsd. 


ICalM. 


11 

18 

400 

97 

89 

78 

892 

46 

8,445 

1,588 

1,868 

147 

17 

12 

68 

21 

759 

1,152 

240 

54 

720 

122 

1,005 

11,732 


Females. 


216,258 


1,044 

18,842 

6 

15 

4 

8 
28 

5 
21 


96 

1 

56 

9 

8 
8,131 


70,861 


Toua. 


11 

18 

400 

97 

89 

78 

1,436 

46 

16,787 

1,594 

1,888 

• 

147 

21 

15 

86 

2^ 

780 

1,152 

386 

55 

776 

122 

1,018 

19,868 


287,119 
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ToUds  of  Table  II. 
Classification  of  &fPLOTMENTS  bt  Classes. 


— 1 

MaiiBs. 

Femalbi. 

Total. 

Class    I.    AgTicultnrtfl, 

82,885 ' 

81 

82,916 

"     n.    Professional   and  Personal 
Service,     •       •       .       . 

61,644 . 

68,997 

115,541 

"    III.    Trade  and  Transportation, . 

• 

52,847 

1,646 

54,498 

• 

^'    lY.    Mannfactaring,  Mechanical, 
etC| 

216.258 

70,861 

287^119 

Grand  total 

868,584 

126,686 

490,069 

Total  number  of  Occupations, 


228 


Totals  of  Table  11^  by  Principal  Employment. 


OOOUPATIONS. 

• 

Males. 

Fvmalei. 

Total. 

Boot  and  Shoemakers,   •       .       .       • 

42,877 

5,878 

48,255 

Carpenters,  Cabinet-makers,  and  Wood- 
workers in  general,    •       .       •       . 

46,772 

884 

• 

47,106 

Clerks,  Bookkeepers,  etc.,     . 

21,922 

1,090 

28,012 

Cotton,  Woollen,  Paper  and  other  Fac- 
tory operatives,  .       •       .      •• 

48,656 

«89,010 

82,666 

Domestic  Servants,  etc.. 

2,990 

48,825 

46,815 

FiBhermen,  Sailors,  etc., 

16,065 

1. 

16,066 

Laborers,  Agricnltoral,  Out-door,  etc.. 

106,794 

792 

107,586 

Machinists,  Blacksmiths,  Ironworkers, 

etc, 

•                                   > 

29,486 

886 

29,82^ 

Tailors,  Tailoresses,  Seamstresses,  etc.. 

5,414 

22,251 

27,665 

Teachers, 

984 

6,286 

7,220 

All  others,  not  included  in  the  above,  . 

47,124 

6,782 

58,856 

Totals 

• 

• 

-— * =:: — : — ■:-:i:^ — z: 1 - 

868,584 

126,585 

490,069 
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(XqtM  to  Table  11.) 

In  the  following  occupation  the  number  employed,  is  less  than  in  Table  nL 
The  difference  may  be  owing  to  placing  under  the  heads  of  mill  and  &otory 
operatives  not  specified,  employes  of  manufacturing  oompaiiies,  etc.,  and  other 
persons  not  enumerated.  We  gire  the  amount  of  the  differencea  Ootton 
Mill  operatires,  4,673;  Hat  and  Cap  makers,  1,288;  Knitting  and  Hosiery  Mill 
operatives,  1,744;  Print  Works  operatives,  2,123;  Gab,  g36;  Glass  Works,  1,188, 
•  and  Glue,  137;  in  the  last  three  the  difference  is  probably  caused  by  the  enu- 
meration of  many  of  the  employi^s  under  the  head  of  laborers. 

The  most  unaccountable  difference  is  that  of  Straw  Workers,  there  being  10,- 
005  more  in  Table  III  than  in  Table  II-  Many  of  these  operatives  do  not  live  in 
the  towns,  where  the  occupation  is  earried  on,  and  if  the  census  was  taken  in 
the  dull  season,  when  but  very  few  are  employed,  it  may  account  for  this  great 
discrepancy.  There  are  106  more  occupations  given  in  Table  III  than  in  Table 
IE,  neatly,  if  not  all  of  which,  are  probably  enumerated  under  general  heads  in 
this  Table.    The  excess  in  Table  II  is  only  8,873. 


{Notes  to  Class  IV.    Table  II.) 

■ 

In  the  following  occupations,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  according  to 
Population  Schedule,  excee'ds  tiie  number  enumerated  .in  Table  III,  Schedule  4. 
We  g^ve  below  the  difference  between  these,  two  Tables.  Blacksmiths,  3,922; 
Butchers,  1,622;  Milliners,  Dressmakers,  etc.,  6,146;  Tailprs,  Taildresses,  Seam- 
stresses, etc.,  6,909.  In  each  of  these  this  difference  is  largely  du^  to'  the  fact, 
that  many  in  these  occupations  carry  on  a  business  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
$500,  and  are  consequently  not  enumerated  in  Schedule  4. 

The  greatest  numerical  difference  is  tn.  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  excess 
being  17,681.  The  reason  given  above,  together  with  the  large  number  of  this 
trade  constantly  out  of  work,  Will  account,  in  great  part,  for  this  discrepancy. 
The  last  reason  applies  to  1,918  Shipcarpenters,  etc. 

The  same  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  4,600  Masons,  Brick  and  Stone,  and 
the  5,908  Painters.  The  difference  in  Gun  and  Locksmiths,  430;  Plasterers,  721; 
Plumbers  and  Gasfitt^rs,  440;  Wheelwright^  749;  Wood  turned  and  carved,  616, 
and  Pattern  makers,  292,  is  probably  due  to  the  fiict  that  in  Schedule  4,  many 
of  these  employments  were  enumerated  under  other  headings;  that  Schedule 
being  taken  by  establishments,  many  of  which  carried  on  different  classes  of 
occupations.  * 
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Daily  Wages  and  Actual  Earnings  in  the  Manufac- 
turing AND  Mechanical  Employments  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  following  Table,  we  have  followed  the  classification 
of  the  United  States  Census  Department,  rather  than  our  own, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  that^would  naturally  arise  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Tables.    . 

To  explain :  In  our  arrangement  we  would  put  Bee-Iiives 
into  miscellaneous  Wood-work;  in  the  Census  it  is  a  separate 
head. 

The  great  difficulty  of  understanding  exactly  what  estab- 
lishments were  enumerated  imder  somcf  of  the  headings,  has 
rendjered  it  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  with  our  small 
force  of  clerks,  to  obtain  the  average  wages,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  average  number  of  days  in  active  operation,  during 
the  Census  year,  of  those  employments. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  following  explanations,  and  the 
accompanying  notes,  is  abaolutely  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  Table. 

Explanations  to  Average  and  Actual  wages  derived  from 

Oensus  returns. 

These  returns  are  given  in  their  alphabetical  order  without 
reference  to  classification.  We  have,  as'far  as  possible,  kept 
strictly  to  the  Census  arrangement  of  occupations,  but  in 
some  cases,  as  in  Boxes,  the  Census  makes  four  headings, — 
Cheese,  Cigar,  Packing,  and  Paper.  In  the  first  and  secood 
of  these  divisions,  only  8  persons  were  employed ;  in  the 
third,  917.  We  have  made  two  divisions, — Boxes,  and  Pftper 
Boxes.  So  also  in  Carpets.  In  the  Census  the  divisions  are 
**  Carpets,  rag,"  and  **  Carpets  other  than  rag.''  In  the  former, 
only  5  persons  are  employed.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Iron  and 
in  Leather,  we  have  adopted  this  same  course,  where  a  larger 
number  of  persons  have  been  employed,  because  the  special 
division  has  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  some  other 
department  of  the  Iron  or  Leather  business,  and  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  sepiirating  the  average  wages. 

Some  divisions  have  been  omitted  from  this  Table,  because 
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they  are  exceptional  in  some  particular^  and  would  unfairly 
affect  the  average  of  the  whole  Table. 

These  occupations  will  be  found  in  a  supplementary  Table. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  is  derived  from 
the  Census  (we  computing  308  days  for  a  working  year) , 
and  is  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  all  the  estab- 
lishments enumerated.  Th^  smallness  of  the  average,  in  some 
case^y  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  few  of  the  establish- 
ments were  in  active  operation  but  a  very  few  months  in  the 

« 

year. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  this  number  of  days,  is  not  the 

number  that  a  completed  establishment  may  run  in  each  year, 

*  * 
though  in  some  occupations,  as  in  Brick,  Carpentering,  Char- 
coal, Chocolate,  etc.,  it  is  the  actual  average  time  that  these 
occupations  are  carried  on  each  year,  while  in  the  case  of 
Carpets  and  Cars,  though  these  establishments  are  in  opera- 
tion twelve  knonths  in  the  year,  two  or  three  of  those  enu- 
merated were  in  operation  but  six  montlis,  bringing  the  aver- 
age time  down  to  the  figure  given. 

The  computations  of  the  number  of  days,  would  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  arrangement  of  these  subdivisions. 
But  any  change  in  the  number  of  days,  could  not  change  ^the 
result  in  the  -  least ;  as  it  would  only  be  the  distribution  of 
the  same  fixed  amount,  viz.,  —  the  total  wages  paid  for  the 
year,  over  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  days.  The  average 
wages  given  in  this  table  are  from  the  returns  of  employers 
made  to  this  ofiice,  during  the  past  three  years,  except  in 
cases  indicated  by  explanatory  marks  and  notes.  In  every 
case  where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed,  these 
wages  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
returns ;  as  for  instance,  in  Boot  and  Shoe  making,  and  Cot- 
ton and  Woollen  Factories.  Hundreds  of  establishments  have 
made  such  returns.     * 

'  In  no  case  have  we  taken  the  statement  of  a  single  em- 
ployer without  further  examination  of  its  correctness,  except- 
ing in  occupations  where  there  are  but  few  establishments 
in  the  State,  as  Blueing,  Bridge-building,  Bronze-castings, 
etc. 

In  the  few  cases  of  estimated  wages,  they  are  the  result  of 
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thorough  examination  and  analysis  from  the  total  wages  paid 
and  number  of  persons  employed. 

.  It  will  b^  seen  that  the  most  of  these  estimates  are  for 
women  and  youth,  in  occupations  where  but  a  very  small 
number  of  such  persons  are  eniployed,  as  in.  Agricultural 
Implements, — ^females  above  15,  2, — ^youth  4;  or  in  Den- 
tistry, where  one  woman  only  is  employed,  or  in  Wheels  and 
Felloes,  where  one  youth  is  employed. 

The  estimate  of  wages  in  Women's  Clothing  is  an  average 
based  upon  returns  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  that  occu- 
pation. 

The  difference  between  the  wages  given  in  this  Table,  and 
that  given  in  former  Beports,  is  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
fact  tiiat  in  the  former,  we  subdivided  our  wages  among 
men,  women,  young  persons,  and  children.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  divisions  in  the  Census  are  of  Males  above  16,  Females 
above  15,  and  Youth  under  those  ages.  In  our  'special 
blank  we  asked  for  wages  corresponding  to  the  ages,  *but 
returns  were  almost  invariably  made  for  adults  and  children. 

We  think  this  a  poor  method  of  division,  but  it  is  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Census  Department,  and  we  are  therefore 
obliged  to  use  it  in  our  Table. 

The  prevailing  impression,  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  me- 
chanics, is  partly  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  bills  for 
mechanical  labor  avBrage  from  fifteen  to  thirty-three  per 
cent  above  the  wages  actually  paid  to  the  best  workmen. 
This  percentage  is  the  profit  of  the  employer,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  which  he  conducts  his  business. 

It  is  very  conunon  to  give  the  wages  of  the  most  skilful  in 
any  occupation,  as  the  average  wages  of  all  employed  in  that 
occupation. 

Good  blacksmiths  may  be  in  demand  at  $3.50  per  day, 
while  the  majority  of  persons  employed  in  that  occupation 
may  not  exceed  $2.75. 

Wherever  ah  extensive  Trades  Union  exists  in  any  given 
trade,  the  wages  of  all  will  more  nearly  agree*  In  the  larger 
establishments  of  the  more  extensive  occupations  from  which 
we  compute  our  averages,  the  returns  to  us  cover  all  per- 
sons employed,  from  the  bookkeeper  to  the  laborer,  while  in 

10 
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other  esthblishihents,  returns  are  made  by  cmittiiig  both  of 
these  extremes. 

The  usual  method  of  computing  earnings,  is  by  taking  the 
so-called  average  wages,  and  multiplying  by  the  number  of 
days  in  which  the  establishment  is  in  actual  operation.  By 
this  process,  the  total  amount  pfiid  for  wages  for  the  Census 
year,  in  the  occupations  enumerated,  would  have  been 
$151,186,764.36,  or  $33,724,830.36  over  that  actually  paid, 
which  was  $117,461,934.00,  not  including  Supplementary 
Table.  Under  this  process,  the  average  wages  of  the  men 
would  be  $689.88,  women  $307.67,  youth  $188.33,  instead 
of  men,  $536.52 ;  women,  $237.22,  and  youth,  $150.76. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this  dist^repancy.  The  first. 
ia  the  fact  that  the  average  wages  are  generally  given  at 
much  too  high  a  figure.  In  many  cases  the  wages  sent  us 
have  been  those  of  the  highest  paid  employes  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  as  before  stated,  almost  invariably  the  wages 
of  adults  are  given,  and  not  of  males  above  15,  and  females  * 
above  16.  If  the  wages  of  young  persons  were  averaged 
with  adults,  this  discrepancy  would  largely  disappear. 

The  remark  is  often  made,  **We  have  men  who  earn 
$3.00  and  $4.00  per  day,  and  all  could  do  the  same  if  they 
chose,"  and  then  the  persons  give,  as  an  average  of  what 
they  do  pay  per  day,  the  amount  that  the  few  receive. 

Another  reason  of  this  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  loss  of 
time  from  sickness,  recreation,  and  other  causes,  a  loss  that 
does  not  appear  under  the  heading  of  the  number  of  days  in 
active  operation. 

Our  method  of  procuring  the  Actual  Average  Annual 
Earnings  was  as  follows :  having  as  data  for  our  computa- 
tions the  number  of  males,  females,  and  youth,  the  total 
wages  paid,  the  number  of  days  in  actual  operation,  and 
the  given  average  wages  of  each  class,  the  unknown  quantity 
is  the  actual  average  daily  earnings. 
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Our  method  of  obtaining  this  actual  average  daily  earn- 
ings in  the  following  Table,  was  this,— viz.,  representing  the 
actml  average  daily  wage  of  the  youth  as  the  unknown 
quantity  to  be  determined,  the  actual  average  daily  wage  of 
the  woman  and  of  the  man,  in  any  case,  would  be  respect- 
ively represented  by  the  ratio  which  their  several  given 
average  daily  wages  bear  to  the  above  unknown  quantity  of 
the  actual  average  daily  wage  of  the  youth.  Multiplying 
each  of  these  by  the  several  total  numbers  of  youth,  women, 
and  men,  and  adding  these  together,  we  have  a  sum  equal  to 
the  total  daily  wage-pay-roll,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
annual  pay-roll  by  the  average  number  of  days  given.  From 
such  equation,  the  several  actual  average  daily  wages  of  the 
respective  parties  are  deduced,  and  these  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  days,  give  the  actual  average  annual  earnings  of 
the  several  parties  in  the  various  employinents,  and  these 
earnings  cannot  var3^  far  from  the  actual  earnings. 
.  After  computing  each  separate  case  by  this  formula,  we 
submitted  some  fifty  examplest  o  a  professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  one  oi  our  educational  institutions.  He  adopted  a 
different  formula,  more  complex  than  ours,  his  object  being, 
as  he  stated  it,  to  bring  the  actual  average  daily  wage  to  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  dally  average  wage  given. 
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Hemarks  upon  Table  III. 

The  results  of  this  Table  are  approximate,  necessarily  so, 
because  do  data  exist  of  absence,  nor,  without  minute  and 
perhaps  impracticable  keeping  of  records,  could  be  created, 
by  which  that  element  should  appear ;  and  even  if  it  should, 
as  the  daily  wages  are  averages,  the  annual  earnings  would  be 
still  approximates.  Absence,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  must 
occur.  Were  its  amount  known  for  the  year,  and  the  actual 
daily  pay  in  each  individual  case,  each  individuaVs  earnings 
would  be  easily  ascertained.  But  then  would  bo  encountered 
the  very  serious,  if  not  impossible  work,  necessary  to  get  at 
an  average  of  the  annual  earnings  of  groups  of  work-people 
by  sex  and  by  age. 

The  simpler  formula  used,  distributes  the  total  yearly 
pay-roll  to  the  several  parties,  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  proportion  of  the  average  daily  pay  given,  while  the 
other  brings  the  actual  average  daily  wages  of  these  parties 
nearer  to  the  average  wage  given,  and  the  nearest  possi- 
ble. .  In  cases  (and  there  might  have  been  some  such  rare 
ones)  when  no  absence  occurred,  the  actual  average  earn- 
ings for  the  whole  number  of  days  of  operation  would  be 
verified,  each  according  to  its  formula,  in  giving,  in  its  aggre- 
gated results,  the  total  year's  wage-roll  of  each  several  occu- 
pation, this  total  wage-roll  of  each  several  occupation  being 
the  goal  up  to  which  thd  aggregated  annual  earnings  of  all 
parties  must  reach,  and  beyond  which  they  cannot  go.  In 
cases  of  variations,  any  difference  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
classes  of  work-people  must  be  more  or  less  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Comparing  results  as  derived  from  these  two 
formulas,  it  appears  that  they  agree  in  some  cases,  and  differ 
in  others,  the  difference  sometimes  yielding  more  and  some- 
times less,  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  but  when  more, 
not  usually  even  then  very  materially  increasing  his  income. 
In  most  of  these  examples,  the  earnings  of  the  males  and 
youth  were  slightly  increased,  and  the  earnings  of  the  wo- 
men decreased.  The  widest  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
Straw  business,  the  Hats  and  Caps,  Chairs,  and  Men's  Cloth- 
ing.    In  the  great  industries  of  Woollen,  Worsted,  and  Cot- 
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$536  95 
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ton,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Machinery,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Printing-Cottons  and  Woollens,  Printing  and  Publishing, 
Writing-Paper,  Musical  Instruments,  Leather,  etc.,  the 
difference  is  not  large. 

We  add  the  actual  average  annual  earnings  of  males, 
females,  and  youth,  in  the  grand  total,  as  determined  by  each 
of  the  two  formulas  :'-^ 

Males, 

Females, 

Youth, 

As  further  proof  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  method 
pursued,  we  give  the  following  illustrations :  Under  the 
head  of  Blacksmithing  there  are  given  three  youths,  whose 
average  wages  are  a  little  less  than  those  of  one  man. 
Increasing,  then,  the  number  of  men  by  one,  and  calling  it 
1,850  instead  of  1,849,  and  then  dividing  the  total  pay-roll 
of  1650,058  by  this  number,  we  have  $351.37,  instead  of 
$351.31,  as  the  annual  earnings  of  a  man. 

In  the  business  of  Carriages  for  Children,  the  day  wages 
of  men  are  given  at  $2,  and  those  of  women  at  $1,  so  that 
by  calling  the  26  women  as  equivalent  to  13  men,  we  shall 
take  for  a  divisor  137  men,  instead  of  124  men  and  26 
women.  The  total  year's  pay-roll  then  of  $60,750,  divided 
"by  137,  gives  $443.43  in  place  of  $443.37. 

.The  following  occupations  may  be  deemed  exceptional: 
Bagging,  Boats,*  Brick,  Charcoal,  Fans,  Fish,  cured  and 
packed.  Plaster  ground.  Scales  and  Balances,  Straw  Goods, 
Trusses,  Bandages,  etc.,  and  Wheelwrighting. 

These  employments  number  4,770  males  above  16  — 
10,328  females  above  15,  and  464  youth  —  making  15,328  — 
and  whose  total  wages  amount  to  $2,244,522. 

Omitting  these  from  our  calculations,  the  actual  average 
annual  carningsof  men  would  be  $545.10 — of  women  $250.21 
—  of  youth  $158.61. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  calculation  we  have  not 
omitted,  as  exceptional,  those  occupations  where  the  actual 
average  earnings  is  greater  than  that  Jof  ^their  average  wages 
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multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  in  active  operation  —  as 
in  Carpets,  Carriage-trimmings,  Chocolate,  Coal  Oil  recti- 
fied. Crucibles,  Emery  Wheels,  Fire  Arms,  Glue,  Grease 
and  Tallow,  Gunpowder,  India  Bubber,  etc.,  Leather,  and 
Musical  Instruments. 

The  greatest  discrepancies  between  the  actual  average 
earnings  of  males  above  16,  and  the  amount  they  would 
seem  to  receive  by  the  multiplication  of  their  wages  by  the 
number  of  days  in  active  operation,  are  in  the  following 
named  employments :  — 

Artificial  Limbs,  Blacksmithing,  Clocks,  Engraving,  Flour- 
ing and  Grist  Mill  products,  Food  preparations  animal.  Furni- 
ture (Chairs,  Refrigerators),  Furs  dressed.  Gilding,  Glass 
Ware,  Hair  Work,  Hats  and  Caps,  Hosiery,  Lamps  and 
Lanterns,  Locksmithing,  etc.,  Meters  gas.  Patterns  and 
Models,' Photographs,  Plumbing,  etc.,  Saddlery  and  Har- 
ness, Safes,  Sails,  Salt,  Silver  Ware,  Soda  Water  Appara- 
tus, Varnish,  Watch  and  Clock  repairing.  Willow  Ware, 
Wire  Work,  Wood  turned  and  carved.  Wood  Work  mis- 
cellaneous, numbering  20,407  persons. 

The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  wages  quoted  are  the  wages  of  the  most  skilled  me- 
chanics above  21  years  of  age.  If  the  daily  wa^es  of  those 
between  16  and  21,  had  been  counted  in  making  these  aver- 
ages by  the  parties  making  these  returns,  the  average  wages 
of  men  would  have  been  decreased,  at  least  20  per  cent. 

As  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  wages  in  many  of  the  fol- 
lowing employments,  and  as  the  total  wages  paid,  in  most 
cases,  would  indicate  that  the  establishments  were  in  opera- 
tion but  a  very  short  time,  some  not  exceeding  one  month, 
we  present  them  merely  as  a  completion  of  this  Schedule  of 
the  Census,  as  far  as  "number  of  persons  employed"  and 
^  total  wages  "  are  concerned.  There  are  but  two  cases  of 
high  earnings,  *'  Cordials  and  Syrups,"  and  "  Military 
Goods";   all  the  rest  are  exceedingly  low. 
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Grand  Totals  of  both  Tables. 

Total  number  employed,  males  above  1 6,  • 
"  "  *'        females  above  15, 

'*  "  "        youth  and  children, 

Totals,        •        •        •        • 

Total  wages  paid  in  1870, 

Total  number  of  establishments, 
"  "      occupations. 


179,032 

86,229 

14,119 

279,380 

$118,051,886 

13,214 

273 


Wages  and  Earxinos  ov  Unseillsd  Laborers. 
Returns  to  Blank  No,  1. 

Blank  No.  1  was  forwarded  to  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  furnished  us  by  the  Assessors  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  towns  in  the  (yommonwealth.  The  fact  that  many 
of  the  returns  contained  the  wages  of  skilled,  rather  than 
unskilled  laborers,  compelled  us  to  refer  back  to  previous 
returns  to  this  ofBce.  So,  also,  the  deductions  for  time  lost 
from  sickness,  bad  weather,  and  other  causes,  were  not 
given,  and  wo  were  obliged  to  make  the  closest  approximation 
possible. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Blank :  — 

BuKEAU  OF  Statistics  of  Labor. 

Statb  House,  Boston,  Sept  2,  1872. 

iKSTRUCnONS  TO  PARTIES  FILLING  OUT  BLANKS. 

This  circular  is  intended  specially  for  unskilled  labor.  Space  is 
left  for  any  additional  occupation.  Give'  the  wages  of  men  only. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  facts.  As  many  places 
should  be  visited  as  possible.  By  average  day  wages,  is  meant 
the  average  per  diem  paid  for  a  day's  labor;  not  the  average 
amount  which  a  laborer  would  receive,  if  his  whole  yearly  earnings 
were  divided  by  the  number  of  working  days  in  the  year.  By  the 
number  of  days  employed,  is  meant  the  whole  time  for  the  year 
during  which  this  class  of  laborers  can  obtain  cmplojTnent,  deduct- 
ing time  lost  in  consequence  of  sickness,  bad  weather,  or  other 
causes.  Respectfully, 

H.  K.  OLIVER,  Chief. 

GEO.  E.  McNeill,  Deputy. 

Note. — This  Blank  Circular  is  arranged  for  all  looalities,  and  all  employmentB 
of  unskilled  labor.  The  names  of  such  occupatloni  as  are  not  carried  on  in  your 
town  or  city,  yon  will  please  to  erase. 
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Names  of  Occupations  were  then  given,  54  in  number, 
divided  into  5  classes,  Farming,  Commercial,  Domestic, 
Industrial,  Mechanical,  with  spaces  for  additional  occupa- 
tions. The  questions  asked  were.  Average  day's  Wages, 
Hours  of  labor  per  day.  Number  of  days  employed  per  year. 
Are  unskilled  laborers  scarce  or  abundant  ?  Has  there  been 
any  increase  or  decrease  of  their  wages  during  the  past 
twelve  months?  Have  there  been  any  strikes  amongst 
skilled  or  unskilled  laborers?  Have  there  been,  or  are 
there  now,  any  co-operative  enterprises  of  any  kind,  in 
your  vicinity? 

In  the  following  Table,  we  have,  in  some  instances,  used 
the  name  of  the  occupation  where  some  unskilled  laborers 
are  employed,  there  being  no  special,  distinctive  name  to 
separate  them  from  the  same  class  in  any  other  occupation. 

We  make  this  statement  that  no  one  may  confound  the 
wages  given  in  this  Table  in  these  industries,  with  those  of 
skilled  laborers.  To  illustrate  :  In  Table  III,  the  average 
wages  for  all  persons  employed  upon  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments is  $2.31  per  day.  This  average  of  coui^se  includes  the 
skilled  and  the  unskilled, — the  unskilled  employes,  according 
to  Table  IV,  t^ceiving  $1.75  per  day. 

•  

We  called  attention,  under  Table  HI,  to  the  low  average 
^  annual  earnings  of  Blacksmiths,  according  to  the  United 
States  Census.  It  will  be  seen  that  Blacksmiths'  helpers 
are  given  as  working  299  days,  —  a  larger  number  than  we 
think  they  will  average.  It  is  understood  that  the  wages  in 
every  case  are  exclusive  of  hoard. 

To  the  remaining  questions  the  following  replies  were 
received :  — 

To  the  question,  "Are  unskilled  laborers  scarce  or  abun- 
dant?*' 11  answered,  abundant;  5,  enough  for  demand;  21, 
scarce. 

Whether  any  increase  or  decrease  of  wages  during  past 
twelve  months?  8  replied,  s^nall  increase;  26,  no  change; 
1,  decrease. 

No  strikes,  except  one  of  the  Shoemakers  in  Lynn.  No 
co-operative  enterprises,  with  the  exception  of  a  co-opera- 
tive store  in  Wakefield.     One  Union  store  in  Salem. 
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Table  IV. —  Wages  of  UnskUled  Laborers, — Men,  without  Board. 


Averago 

Houraof 

Number 

Average 

POCUPATIONS. 

Da7*8 

Labor 

Days  Em- 

Annual  Earn- 

Wages. 

per  Week. 

ployed. 

ing*. 

AgricDltural  instrtiments, 

•1  76 

60 

260 

•455  00 

Armory  Works, 

1  25 

60 

.257 

321  25 

Blacksmiths*  Helpers, 

I  87 

60 

299 

669  13 

Board-Mill  Laborers, 

1  75 

60 

215 

376  26 

Brass  and  Copper  Works, 

1  3S 

60 

262 

848  46 

Brewery  Laborers,  . 

1  76 

60 

»290 

507  60 

Brewery  Teamsters, 

2  25 

60 

»290 

652  60 

Brickmakers,    .... 

1  92 

66 

136 

259  20 

Bricklayers*  Tenders, 

2  00 

60 

206 

412  00 

Car  Builders*  Laborers,    . 

1  60 

60 

>290 

435  00 

Carpenters*  Tenders, 

1  90 

60 

288 

462  20 

Cartridge  Works,     .        • 

1  00 

60 

»290 

290  00 

City  Laborers  —  Street,   ', 

2  00 

60 

«300 

600  00 

City  Laborers  —  Water  Works, 

2  00 

60 

2300 

600  00 

Cordage  Factory,      . 

1  67 

60 

273 

455  91 

Cutlery  Works, 

1  26 

60 

292 

865  00 

Domestic  Servants  —  Cooks,  . 

1  78 

78 

803 

639  84 

**              "           Coachmen 

1  42 

72 

826 

462  92 

"             "           Footmen, 

1  42 

— 

*382 

471  44 

Drivers  —  Coach, 

1  76 

66 

297 

619  75 

**       Express,    . 

1  90 

60 

301 

671  90 

«*       Omnibus,  . 

1  75 

60 

»306 

636  50 

Edge  Tools,       .... 

1  60 

66 

287 

480  60 

Emery  Workers,   ,  .        .        , 

1  76 

60 

»290 

607  60 

Farm  Laborers  —  Dairy, . 

2  08 

64 

175 

364  00 

"           ••          Garden,. 

2  00 

60 

199 

898  00 

**           "          General, 

I  71 

62 

242 

418  82 

"           *•          Nursery, 

2  12 

60 

282 

697  84 

•*           "           Stock,    . 

1  76 

66 

326 

670  60 

**           "          Tobacco, 

1  96 

60 

112 

219  52 

Fishermen  —  Cod,    . 

1  68 

mm 

175 

267  75 

"           Mackerel,     . 

1  64 

-. 

172 

264  88 

«*           Shore,  . 

1  84 

— 

166 

303  60 

Fork  Manuftujtory,   .        .      .. 

1  25 

60 

284 

355  00 

Gas  Works  Laborers,       « 

2  00 

72 

300 

600  00 

Hide  and  Leather  Work?, 

1  60 

60 

250 

400  00 

Highway  Laborers,  .        • 

2  00 

60 

150 

300  00 

Horse  Railroad  Conductors,    • 

1  76 

72 

'317 

654  75 

"    .        "         Drivers,  . 

1  76 

72 

•320 

660  00 

"           "        Laborers, 

1  76 

•  60 

263 

460  25 

"           "       Stable  Laborers 

1  62 

72 

335 

642  07 

Hostlers, 

1  99 

72 

844 

581  36 

Ice  cutters,       .       .       •       • 

2  06 

68 

40 

82  40 

Ice  dealers  laborers, 

1  98 

61 

Si67 

608  86 

"        "      drivers,   . 

2  00 

66 

244 

488  00 

Iron  work  (not  specified). 

1  65 

60 

290 

449  60 

Isinglass, 

2  00 

66 

100 

200  00 

Japanners,        •       .       •        • 

I  25 

60 

261 

313  50 

Laborers  (not  specified),  • 

I  78 

- 

230 

397  90 

Lead>vorks,      .       .       .       . 

1  67 

60 

»284 

445  88 

Lime  and  Piaster,     • 

1  76 

60 

191 

834  25 

Locomotive  works,  . 

1  64 

60 

296 

454  80 

Machinery,        .       •       •       • 

1  60 

60 

297 

475  20 

Moulders,  •       .        •        •       • 

1  62 

66 

262 

424  44 

Oil  works,         .       .       .       . 

1  67 

60 

276 

460  92 
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Table  JV. —  Wages  of  ZfrnkOied  Laborers. — Cofntinued. 


\ 

Average 

Hounof 

Number 

Average 
Annual  £am« 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Day»8 

labor 

Dav8  Em- 
ployed. 

Wage*. 

per  week. 

ioga. 

Paper  Manufisictory, . 

1  65 

60 

296 

488  40 

Pattern  makers'  helpers,  . 

1  50 

60 

»290 

435  00 

Plasterers'  helpers,  . 

2  00 

- 

257 

514  00 

Potteries, 

1  71 

60 

250 

427  50 

Sawyers, 

1  60 

60 

234 

421  20 

Stone  work  (not  specified),     • 

1  76 

60 

280 

490  00 

Sugar  Refinery, 

1  60 

60 

271 

433  60 

Teanlsters,        .... 

1  68 

66 

288 

532  04 

Tin  and  Copper  works,    . 

1  50 

60 

260 

890  00 

Wire  works,      •       .        •        • 

1  65 

77 

272 

448.60 

Wood  choppers, 

2  00 

51 

70 

140  00 

1.  One  and  one-half  days  per  month  have  been  discounted  from  the  full  year's 
time  returned. 

2.  City  laborers  lose  less  time. 

3.  Horse-car  drivers,  conductors,  etc ,  who  work  Sundays,  generally  have  half 
of  their  Sundays,  and  lose  by  sickness  and  other  causes  an  average  of  15  days 
per  year  —  besides  a  vacation  of  3  or  4  days  or  perhaps  a  week.  Omnibus  drivers 
in  the  city  work  6  days  in  the  week,  while  some  out  of  town  are  reported  as  work- 
ing every  day  in  the  year. 

1^  4.  Two  returns  —  Shelburne  and  Salem.    Number  of  days  given  as  300  and  365. 


Total  and  averages  of  TaUe  IV* 

Average  wages, 

Average  hours  of  labor  per  week,   . 

number  of  day's  work  per  year,  . 

annual  earnings,  .        •        •        . 

Total  number  of  towns  and  cities  heard  from, 
"  "    occupations  given. 


it 


a 


$1  72 

63 

255 

488  90 

42 

66 


The  average  number  of  days  is  unfairly  increased  by  the 
large  number  returned  for  Domestic*Servtuits  (men), Hostlers, 
Horse  Car  Conductors  and  Drivers,  etc.,  of  whom  a  com- 
paratively small  number  are  employed.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  unfairly  reduced  by  Ice  Cutters,  Isinglass,  and  Wood 
choppers. 

Omitting  the  last  three  mentioned,  gives  the  average  wages 
as  $1.71  per  day,  the  average  number  of  days  as  264,  and 
average  annual  earnings  $451.44. 

It  was  our  intention  to  give  from  the  United  States  Census 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  above  occupations, 
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but  by  reference  to  that  Tolume  it  was  found  to  be  impossi- 
ble. Witli  sufficient  means,  we  could  have  taken  them  from 
th'3  copies  of  the  Schedule  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Not  having  this  data,  we  base  our  computtitions  on  the  fol- 
lowing General  Classes,  giving  the  number  of  males  in  each 
Class  as  taken  from  Occupation  Table  11,  and  estimating  the 
uumber  of  unskilled  laborers  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  in  Table  UI, 
and  multiplying  the  average  yearly  earnings  by  the  number 
in  each  class. 

These  averages  are  taken  from  the  preceding  Table,  and 
are  estimated,  not  actual,  earnings. 

Table  V. — Number^  WageSj  and  Earnings  of  UnskiUed  Laborers. 


CLASS. 

* 

Average 

Dally 

Wages. 

a 
242 

Average 

Annual 

Earnings. 

Total  amoont. 

Agricultural  Laborers, . 

82,885 

91  78 

•418  66 

•18,767,632  10 

Laborers  not  specified, 

61,187 

1  78 

280 

897  90 

20,867,807  80 

Hostlers,     Draymen,     Bm- 

pl(;y6s  of  Transportation 

■ 

Cos., 

29,585 

1  76 

817 

657  92 

16,506,068  20 

Laborers  in  Mannflictaring 

establishments, . 

18,840 

1  51 

278 

412  88 

5,705,268  20 

SaUors  and  Fishermen, 

16,066 

1  64 

171 

248 

280  44 
•421  60 

4,505,649  04 

Totals  and  Averages,    • 

148,568 

$1  70 

•60,851,814  84 

lExtracts  from  Communications  aceompantfing  SeiurnSf  to  Blank  No.  1. — 

UnskaUd  Labor.} 

We  have  appended,  as  explanatory  of  the  foregoing  Table, 
and  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  condition  of  this  large 
class  of  our  citizens,  the  extracts  accompanying  these  returns, 
together  with  other  matter  relating  to  the  subject. 

The  first  is  from  a  gentleman  of  close  observation,  residing 
in  the  county  of  Worcester :  — 
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*^  The  line  of  demarcation  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw,  as  more  or  less  skill  is  requisite  in 
each  department  of  industry.  While  the  accompau^'ing  returns 
relate  to  the  comparatively  unskilled  occupations  (that  is,  occupa- 
tions not  requiring  much  skill),  they  also  include  workers  outside 
of,  or  about  the  more  mechanical  pursuits,  who  do  not  strictly  come 
under  the  head  of  apprentices,  or  youths  learning  trades.  These 
returns  necessarily  cover  a  large  class  of  employ6s  too  variable  in 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  especially  in  lost  time,  for  exact  statis- 
tics. But  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  in  relation  to  large  numbers  of 
them,  their  uncertain  wages,  the  brief  duration  of  their  *jobs,'  the 
minimum  number  of  days  per  annum  in  which  they  find  emplo^'ment, 
added  to  the  expense  of  moving  from  one  tenement  to  another,  or 
from  place  to  place,  in  cases  of  men  with  families,  imply  a  serious 
hinderance  to  their  *  getting  on  in  the  world.'  The  few  who  do  '  get 
on,'  so  far  as  to  acquire  means  enough  to  pay  the  whole  or  first  in- 
stalment of  a  small  cottage  of  their  own,  do  not,  in  all  cases,  take 
this  seemingly  wisest  and  best  course  The  reason  given  is,  that 
*  it  is  bad  policy  for  workmen  to  own  the  houses  they  live  in,'  since 
they  are  liable  to  be  *  out  of  a  Job '  at  almost  any  time,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  not  on  good  terms  with  their  *  bosses.'  In  the  latter 
case  they  may  be  compelled  to  sell  their  cottages,  and,  in  exclusively 
manufacturing  villages,  the  sole  market  for  such  sales,  in  many 
cases,  is  that  fm*ni^ihed  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  works. 

^^  It  is  friilher  claimed  (and  which  must  be  true  on  the  premises 
of  the  first  statement),  that  it  is  poor  policy  for  employes  who  own 
houses,  or  small  lots,  to  make  any  improvements,  in  the  way  of 
ornamentation  or  comfort,  as,  in  case  of  sale,  the  employer  will 
not  pay  for  the  improvements,  since  he  would  have  to  ask  an  unusual 
rent  for  such  tenements,—  a  rent  which  the  common  laborer  would 
not  or  could  not  pay,  at  his  present  rate  of  wages. 

^^  As  a  general  role,  however,  it  is  not  the  unskilled  laborer  who 
ever  Mnks  of  owning  the  house  he  lives  in.  The  exceptional  cases 
are  likely  to  be  men  of  somewhat  shrewd  and  speculative,  rather 
than  purely  industrial  habits,  who  depend  upon  their  *  wits '  in  that 
direction,  rather  than  their  ^  skill '  in  the  other. 

*^  Miscellan^us  employes  coming  under  the  head  of  *'  Retainers ' 
perhaps,  or  surplus  ^  hands,'  as  in  machine  works,  do  not  average 
over  $1.25  per  day,  although  they  may  be,  skilled  in  some  other  busi- 
ness in  which  there  is  a  temporary  supply.  Men  of  any  class  who 
are  out  of  employment,  are  subject  to  the  criterion  of  the  shop  they 
enter,  as  a  rule.    Clergymen  by  profession,  and  boys,  work,  in  some 
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cases,  for  75  cents,  side  by  side.  Ex-members  in  law,  medicinal, 
or  scientific  pursuits ;  students  who  have  half  completed  their  col- 
lege courses,  and  failed  in  means,  have  sometimes  entered  the  field 
of  unskilled  labor.    In  some  cases,  thepe  are  men  with  families. 

'*  The  reasons  given  for  their  present  position,  are  various.  In 
a  particular  instance  noted,  a  student  states  the  fact  of  his  marriage 
(before  he  had  so  far  perfected  himself  in  his  chosen  profession  as 
to  command  any  income  from  it),  as  the  determining  cause  of  his 
subsequent  dependence.  It  compelled  him  to  resort  to  any  occupa- 
tion which  would  save  himself  or  his  family  from  absolute  pov- 
erty. He  is  now  in  the  employment  of  an  owner  (who  is  himself 
unskilled  in  his  specialty),  who  pays  his  foreman  $5.00  per  day  and 
a  large  number  of  transitory  workmen  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 
The  '  student '  is  still  struggling  to  ^  catch  up '  with  his  class  at 
the  cost  of  health,  and  at  the  risk  of  not  catching  up,  in  skill  and 
wages,  with  the  foreman  in  his  present  employment. 

^^  In  unmechanicalor  disagreeable  callings,  requiring  no  skill  com- 
paratively, the  most  hopeless  cases  are  noted  In  these  cases  no 
amount  of  experience  or  apprenticeship  commands  sufficient  wages 
to  support  and  educate  a  family  of  children.  The  nature  of  the 
occupation  predetermines  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  small,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  comparatively  long,  and  many  prefer  to  be  cheap 
hands  in  a  pursuit  that  requires  skill,  than  a  full  hand  in  one  that 
commands  neither  skill  nor  honorable  recompense." 

A  farmer  in  Norfolk  (bounty  writes :  — 

^'  I  have  pursued  this  matter  with  much  interest,  and  have  taiceu 
much  pains  in  obtaining  facts  correctly.  I  have  investigated  the 
condition  of  labor  very  closely,  and  have  taken  the  utmost  pains 
to  make  correct  averages ;  and  where  the  number  of  days  in  a 
year  made  by  laborers  were  not  positively  known  (no  diary  being 
kept),  I  have  made  the  closest  estimates  praoticablej  so  tha^t  the 
returns  should  clearly  show  the  opportunities  that  the  laborer  has 
for  making  a  living  and  a  ^headway.'  I  intended  to  have  dis- 
patched this  business  several  weeks  ago ;  but  I  have  been  extremely 
busy  during  the  past  autumn,  even  for  a  farmer. 

^^  Farm  laborers,  I  find  to  get  frx)m  |8I  to  $47  per  month,  allow- 
ing from  $4  to  S5  per  week  for  board,  according  to  quality.  Call- 
ing a  month  twenty-five  working  days,  I  find  their  per  diem  com- 
pensation to  vary  all  the  way  from  tl.56  to  $1.88.;  but  on  summing 
up  and  dividing,  I  find  mean  average  to  be  $1.56. 

*'  Farmers  have  given  me  somewhat  rough  guesses  as  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  working  hours  per  €^y.  As  near  as  I  have  had  opporta- 
nitles  to  notice,  I  find  that  farm  laborers  are  aboat  their  business 
from  5  A.  M.  until  7  p.  m.  in  long  days,  and  fh>m  6  ▲•  x.  until  6 
p.  X.  in  short  days ;  allowing  one  and  one  half  hours  for  meals  and 
noonings,  this  will  make  an  average  of  eleven  hours. 

''  In  case  that  positive  fhll  time  is  reported  for  the  year,  I  call  it 
three  hundred  and  nine  days ;  viz.,  Fast  day,  July  Fourth,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas,  four  days,  and  fifty-two  Sundays,  to  be 
deducted  firom  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  leaving  three  hundred 
and  nine.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  sickness  to  any  extent,  and 
some  employers,  especially  fanners,  are  always  busy.  In  other. 
cases  I  can  only  estimate  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

^'  Farm  laborers  for  seven  months,  or  thereabouts,  can  make  on 
an  average  about  $1.70  per  day.  For  the  other  five  months,  if  a 
farm  laborer  be  a  smart  wood-chopper,  he  can  make,  allowing  one 
stormy  day  a  week,  about  $2  per  day,  or  $10  per  week.  If  he 
can  get  steady  work  firom  a  business  man,  he  can  make  $1.75  a 
day  at  ordinary  hard  labor,  which  is  more  than  he  makes  a  day  in 
the  summer  season.  But  in  my  judgment  a  dollar  is  earned  quite 
as  easy  at  farm  labor. 

''  Calling  a  month  twenty-six  days  instead  of  twenty-five,  we 
make  it  $1.50  a  day  for  a^  year,  or  about  $1.64  a  day  for  seven 
months. 

**  Teamsters  average  $1.75,  10  hours,  809  days  in  the  year. 
Palmer  manufactory  laborers  $1.80, 10  hours,  809  days.  Brick-lay- 
ing laborers  $2.25,  10  hours,  200  days.  Sawyers'  laborers  $1.75, 
10  hours,  75  days.  By  the  latter  I  mean  in  saw  mills  which  run 
but  a  small  portion  of  l^e  year.  Hat  manufactory  $1.88, 10  hours, 
200  days.  Hair  Mattresses,  $1.75,  11  hours,  809  days.  Batting 
Mill  laborers,  $1.50, 10  hours,  804  days.  Waste  Mill,  $1,75,  10 
hours,  260  days.  In  Hatters  and  Waste  Mill,  work  is  unsteady, 
and  in  a  case  of  the  latter,  employment  was  interrupted  the  past 
season  by  moving. 

^*  Employers  have  no  difSculty  in  finding  a  complement  of  un- 
skilled laborers.'* 

A  return  from  Gardner  gives  wages  in  several  occupations, 
and  adds :  — 

*'  Our  business  is  chairmaking,  almost  exclusively.    Quite  a  large 

number  of  unskilled  laborers  are  employed  in  and  dbotd  the  shops 

on  teams,  etc.    I  think  such  labor  is  well  paid  for  a  country  place. 

Nearly  all  the  women  find  employment  seating  chairs,  hence  the 

18 
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laborers  of  oar  town  are  osoally  prosperous.  We  have  15  chair 
shops  and  1  Tab  and  FaQ  factory,  and  2  small  Machine  shops.  I 
have  been  in  nearly  all  of  them,  and  though  this  report  is  not  very 
ibll,  business  not  being  extensive,  still  it  is  impartial  to  either 
side  of  the  labor  question,  albeit  I  am  a  ^  workingman,'  and  am 
agent  for  the  Co-operative  Store.  Should  be  most  happy  to  be 
able  to  do  any  good  for  the  workingmen's  cause,  believing  that 
their  prosperity  is  the  State's  prosperity,  and  vice  versa/' 

A  return  from  Haverhill  states  that  ^  the  most  of  the  occu- 
^  pations  named  in  the  Blank  do  not  amount  to  much  as  a 
business  here,  with  the  exception  of  Teamsters  and  Express 
drivers,  and  they  are  hired  from  the  cheapest  in  their  line.  I 
have  visited  quite  a  number  of  Carpenters',  Bricklayers'  and 
Plasterers'  laborers.  They  say  on  an  average  they  wo  A 
from  170  to  190  days  in  the  year,  and  in  some  cases  in  the 
busy  season,  they  can  get  an  extra  25  cents  per  day,  but  it  is 
always  reduced  enough  in  the  fall  to  make  the  average  about 
the  same." 

The  following  is  from  a  Machinist :  — 

•*  FrrcHBURG,  Oct.  8,  1872. 

*'  I  took  the  day  yesterday  to  pick  up  items  for  your  Report, 
and  succeeded  as  well  as  might  be  expected  for  a  beginner. 

^'  I  visited  the  Fitchburg  Woollen  Mill,  and  when  I  made  my 
business  known  to  the  Treasurer  and  Agent,  I  was  very  kindly 
received  and  given  all  necessary  facilities  for  obtaining  the  desired 
information.  He  took  me  all  over  the  establishment  and  told  the 
Clerk  to  look  over  the  books  with  me  as  much  as  I  wanted. 

^'  I  obtained  the  number  of  persons  for  each  month,  for  the  year 
ending  Jaly  1st,  which  I  will  give  in  fhll :  — 
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DATS. 

No.  of 
Females. 

Total. 

Wagee  Paid. 

July, 

82 

29 

61 

• 

•1,967  48 

Angast,      •       .       •       • 

83 

24 

67 

2,002  84 

September, 

85 

26 

60 

1,966  78 

October,     .... 

84 

22 

56 

2,029  55 

November,  • 

87 

20 

57 

2,045  77 

December, .       .       •       • 

89 

22 

^^ 

2,161  97 

January,     • 

89 

24 

68 

2,269  61 

• 

February,   . 

86 

28 

59 

2,108  07 

March,       .... 

84 

26 

60 

2,200  86 

April,  •       •       .       •    •  . 

89 

26 

65 

2,250  80 

May,  •        •        •       •        • 

86 

26 

62 

2,279  86 

Jane, 

82 

27 

59 

1,984  26 

•25,876  25 

'^  The  average  number  of  males  employed  was  36,  of  which  4  were 
boys ;  of  females,  25,  of  which  1  was  a  girl.  Total  wages  paid, 
$25,876  25.    This  gives  308  days,  full  time. 

^'  This  would  give  $559.29  as  the  average  earnings  of  men ;  $279.- 
63  as  the  earnings  of  women ;  and  $207.72  as  the  average  earnings 
of  youth. 

<(  The  Treasurer  said  the  Mill  had  yielded  no  dividends  for  2 
years.  The  running  time  is  12  hours,  from  6^  ▲.  x.  to  7  p.  m., 
with  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  He  thinks  12  hours  better  for  the 
help  than  less,  because  if  they  had  more  time  they  would  misapply 
it,  and  it  would  not  benefit  them. 

*^  He  argued  that  most  of  his  help  being  foreign,  they  did  not 
improve  the  spare  time  they  had.  As  many  of  them  cannot  read, 
there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  improve  much.  He  had  been 
troubled  with  but  one  strike,  and  that  did  not  amount  to  much. 
He  thought  strikes  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Europe,  but 
would  not  admit  that  they  had  done  any  here ;  that  most  of  the 
trouble  from  this  cause  had  been  from  the  most  intelligent  class 
of  operatives,  and  that  the  spinners  gave  more  trouble  than  any 
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other  hands,  as  their  work  was  more  of  a  trade,  and  they  were  bet- 
ter paid  than  most  others.  He  evidently  thinks  that  the  better  off 
they  are,  the  more  uneasy  they  will  be.  The  men  say  it  is  hard 
work  for  them  to  get  along  on  their  pay,  and  are  evidently  discon- 
tented. One  man,  a  widower,  said  he  had  3  children,  the  oldest 
13  or  14,  and  the  youngest,  the  only  girl,  about  8.  He  manages 
to  keep  them  together  but  can't  afford  to  hire  a  housekeeper,  doing 
the  cooking  and  hard  work  of  the  family  mostly  himself. 

*'  Others  told  similar  stories.  When  I  told  them  about  the 
object  of  my  inquiries, — to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  lalx)riDg 
people,  they  wished  me  *  all  sorts  of  good  luck/ 

'^  The  only  efforts  made  to  improve  the  mental  condition  of  the 
help,  has  been  by  occasional  private  conversations,  and  assistance, 
when  it  was  needed,  to  obtain  books  at  the  Free  Public  Library. 

''I  next  visited  a  Chair  shop,  where  about  225  men,  half 
of  the  number  Irish  and  Canadian  French,  are  employed,  wages 
averaging  throughout  the  shop  $2.50  per  day.  The  Superin- 
tendent has  started  a  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  help,  offering 
to  give  S2  for  every  $1  raised  by  the  men.  A  subscription  paper 
was  passed  around  and  $150  contributed  by  the  men,  making  the 
whole  amount  $450.  Several  papers  and  magazines  have  been 
subscribed  for  and  distributed  among  the  men.  It  is  a  work  in 
the  right  direction,  and  deserving  of  notice. 

''  Visited  another  Chair  shop  where  but  30  men  are  employed, 
only  2  being  foreigners.  One  man,  an  American,  who  had  been 
in  the  shop  16  years,  made  about  $2  per  day.  Another,  an 
American,  and  an  old  employ^,  who  worked  by  the  piece,  gave  me 
the  following  firom  his  diary  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1871. 


January,  1871, 

Earnings, 

$9  25 

July, 

1871, 

Earnings 

,  $34  58 

February, 

(( 

(( 

3  85 

Aug. 

Ci 

u 

37  94 

March, 

(( 

(( 

39  50 

Sept. 

(( 

u 

22  50 

April, 

(( 

i( 

81  27 

Oct. 

Ck 

ii 

32  34 

May, 

(( 

26  33 

Nov. 

(( 

(4 

32  93 

June, 

ti 

(4 

29  62 

Dec.         " 
Total, 

44 

30  08 

$329  99 

First  two  months  short  of  work  ;average  per  month,  $27.50. 

"  One  foreigner  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  received  $1.90 

per  day."    The  correspondent  concludes  by  giving  his  experience : 

am  a  machinist ;  worked  last  winter  for  the  Fitchburg  Ma- 
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chine  Co.    I  worked  on  a  planer  directly  in  fW>nt  of  a  large  double 
door,  where  all  the  taking  in  and  carrying  out  for  that  room  was 
done.    The  room  was  perhaps  200  feet  long  and  60  or  80  feet 
wide,  and  filled  with  machinery.    In  this  room  about  100   men 
were  employed.    These  doors  were  open  nearly  half  the  time, 
exposing  me  often  to  a  cold  wind.    I  could  not  leave  my  machine 
except  occasionally,  when  it  would  run  itself.    There  was  therefore- 
no  other  way  but  to  take  the  weather.    The  consequence  was  I 
had  a  bad  cold  most  of  the  time,  and  very  poor  health.    I  lost  some 
time,  and  think  my  health  never  will  be  as  good  as  before.   I  spoke 
to  the  president  of  the  company,  and  asked  him  to  put  up  something 
as  a  protection  from  the  weather.    He  gave  as  an  excuse  for  not 
doing  it  that  a  screen  in  the  middle  of  the  shop  would  obstruct 
his  view  and  he  could  not  so  readily  watch  the  men.    I  argued  that 
he  had  two  men  in  the  room,  one  for  each  half,  who  were  paid  for 
doing  that,  but  he  made  other  equally  groundless  excuses,  and  two 
or  three  others  with  myself  were  left  to  the  effects  of  the  weather. 
He  is  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  most  aristocratic  church  in  town, 
but  is  evidently  more  generous  to  God  than  to  man.    I  left  the 
planer  and  worked  at  another,  but  the  man  who  took  my  place 
could  not  endure  the  cold,  and  I  had  to  take  it  again.    I  have 
been  in  similar  situations  several  times,  and  my  health  is  perma- 
nently injured.    I  wish  the  men  who  cannot  protect  themselves 
in  these  inatters,  could  be  protected  by  law. 

"  The  company  made  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the  year  ending 
January,  and  soon  began  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  men  and 
introduce  severe  regulations.  No  man  was  allowed  to  wash  up 
before  the  wheel  stopped,  although  he  could  do  so  without  inter- 
fering with  his  work,  because  it  was  alleged  that  one  man  had 
abused  the  privilege,  in  one  instance.  This  highly  incensed  the 
men.  We  had  been  working  evenings  to  accommodate  the  com- 
pany, some  of  the  time  until  half-past  nine  o'clock,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, and  some  Saturday  nights  until  eleven  o'clock,  but  the  men 
said  that  no  more  night  work  would  be  done  until  the  obnoxious 
role  was  repealed,  and  the  company  could  not  get  men  enough  to 
work  evenings  to  pay  for  running  the  engine.  The  company  soon 
became  more  arbitrary  and  the  bosses  more  oppressive.  Reading 
was  prohibited  in  the  shop  and  a  man  not  idlowed  to  look  at  a 
handbill  or  any  other  reading  matter.  This  increased  the  feeling, 
this  rule  hitting  many  who  did  not  have  opportunity  to  wash  up 
before  the  time." 

The  writer  then  describes  how  this  feeling  increased  until 
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our  man  was  discharged  for  combing  his  hair  while  his  planer 
was  running.  Five  others  then  went  to  the  office  and  asked 
for  their  money.  High  words  passed  between  them  and  the 
Superintendent,  when  he  struck  one  of  the  men.  A  com- 
plaint was  entered  against  him  in  the  Police  Court,  and  a 
fine  imposed. 

He  then  gives  his  time  and  wages  for  the  6  months  ending 
July  1 :  — 

^'  Jan.,  26  days,  7  hours,  966.75 ;  Feb.,  27  days^  Si  hours,  $76.86 
"  Mch.,  24  «<  Si  "  68.88 ;  ApL,  21  «  6^  "  69.68 
"May,  21    «     8}"     68.64 ;  June, 24     "  72.00 

*^  Number  of  days,  146.    Total  amount,  $402.11. 
"  Average  per  day,  $2.76  for  the  6  months. 

'^  This  is  perhaps  a  fair  average,  but  I  have  had  steady  work  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  September  and  October,  1871,  I  lost  both 
months,  and  had  considerable  other  lost  time.  I  think  I  work*  as 
steadily  as  the  majority  of  men,  and  make  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per 
day,  —  seldom  less  than  $2.75,  and  have  no  bad  habits,  such  as 
tobacco  or  strong  drink,  have  no  family  but  myself  and  wife,  and 
she  is  not  extravagant  in  anjrthing,  but  well  calculated  to  look 
afler  the  house  economically,  yet  I  cannot  get  much  ahead.  How 
men  can  get  along  on  $1.50  per  day  with  a  family,  is  more  than 
I  can  tell.    They  don't  live,  —  only  manage  to  stay." 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  last  year,  in  conversation  with  the 
Foreman  of  a  large  number  of  men,  we  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  cold  dinners,  or  as  a  respondent  puts  it, 
*'  The  Commissariat  of  The  Tin  Pail  Brigade."  We  requested 
certain  gentlemen  to  report  to  us  the  kind  and  quality  of 
food  used,  and  received  the  following  communication  too 
late  for  last  year's  Beport ;  and  as  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  unskilled,  as  well  as  the  skilled,  dine  regularly  on  this 
fare,  we  named  the  subject  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  following  letters  from  workmen  need  no  comment. 

'^  You  request  me  to  state  what  I  know  about  the  kind  and 
quality  of  food  consumed  by  the  ^  Tin-Pail  Brigade,'  and  also  the 
effect  it  has  upon  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  workmen. 

'*  In  reply,  I  would  state  that  as  far  as  I  can  remark,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  food  used  by  the  workman  is,  the  monotony 
of  U$  kind  and  quality:  it  consists  generally,  of  bread  and  butter, 
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pie,  doughnuts,  cheese,  occasionally  a  slice  of  cake,  and  now  and 
then  a  small  portion  of  cold  meat.  When  it  is  conyenient,  they 
warm  their  food ;  but  oftener  they  eat  it  cold.  Such  food  eaten  in 
such  a  manner,  has,  of  course,  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  men,  weakening  the  system,  causing  dyspepsia  and  other  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  result  is,  consequently,  poor  health,  and,  in  turn, 
poor  workmanship.  Ezceptiontd  cases  there  are,  of  course,  but 
such  I  believe  is  the  general  rule." 

Another  correspondent,  a  mechanic  of  large  experience, 
writes :  — 

«^  In  asking  for  details  of  the  commissariat  of  the  <  Tin-Pail 
Brigade,'  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  you  wish  to  include  all  who 
may  be  properly  classed  under  that  head. 

'^  This  would  cover  all  the  methods  of  carrying  these  dinners. 

'^  The  tin-kettle  was  formerly  the  sole  arm  of  the  service,  but 
within  ten  years  the  casket,  also  of  tin,  but  improved  by  Japanning, 
has  come  very  largely  into  use.  It  soitketimes  takes  the  fancifhl 
form  of  a  book,  one  of  the  supposed  covers  being  the  real  cover  of. 
the  casket.  Being  usually  elliptic  in  form,  it  is  carried  very  conven- 
iently in  the  pocket,  leaving  the  hands  at  liberty.  The  kettle  has 
become  vulgarized  by  long  use  and  low  associations,  leading  many 
educated  laborers  to  prefer  some  other  convenience. . 

'^  When  I  first  began  to  carry  my  dinners,  I  used  a  basket,  and  as 
my  work  was  quite  laborious  I  provided  liberally  for  myself,  quite 
as  much,  perhaps  a  little  more,  than  I  should  eat  at  the  home 
table.  I  was  in  vigorous  health,  but  I  soon  found  that  these 
dinners,  eaten  as  they  necessarily  were,  cold,  and  without  warm 
drink,  laid  heavily  on  my  stomach.  As  soon  as  I  became  con- 
vinced of  this,  I  reduced  the  quantity,  or  when  I  could,  I  resorted 
to  an  eating  house.  My  dinners  now  are  usually  composed  of  a 
small  slice  of  beef  of  some  kind,  either  fresh  or  corned,  or  a  slice 
of  bacon,  boiled  or  fried,  or  tongue,  or  halibut,  or  hogshead  cheese, 
or  pork  scraps,  etc.,  with  a  small  piece  of  bread,  either  brown  or 
white,  with  butter.  Occasionally  meat  is  omitted,  and  in  its  stead 
a  quarter  of  a  medium  sized  pie,  either  minced  or  apple,  with  enough 
of  cake  or  doughnuts  to  fill  the  casket,  say  in  amount,  equal  to 
three  or  four  of  the  last  named  items. 

'^  The  average  weight  of  my  food,  exclusive  of  the  casket,  is  one 
pound  and  a  quarter.  A  small  can,  got  up  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  casket,  holds  a  pint  of  coffee.  When  a  fire  or  a  steam- 
pipe  is  accessible  to  warm  this,  quite  an  acceptable  meal  can  be 
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made.  The  limited  quantity,  however,  involves  a  more  liberal 
breakfast  and  sapper  than  would  be  required  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

'^  So  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  I  judge  that  this  is  under  rather 
than  over  the  average  weight  of  cold  dinners.  A  few  caskets  are 
used  which  cannot  hold  a  pound.  A  large  size  is  in  use  of  the 
capacity  of  two  pounds.  I  estimate  that  most  of  the  kettles  hold 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  this. 

^^  As  a  rule,  the  circumstances  under  which  these  dinners  are 
eaten  are  not  particularly  enticing  to  the  appetite,  so  that  better 
things  are  required  than  would  be  if  the  meal' were  eaten  at  home. 

*'  These  statements  are  made  of  workmen  and  laborers  in  the 
building  trades.  There  are  many  cases  which  are  but  imperfectly 
indicated  in  a  general  view.  I  have  seen  a  laborer  of  foreign  birth 
make  his  dinner  firom  a  ten  cent  flour  loaf  washed  down  with  cold 
water  drank  out  of  a  wash  bowl,  without  any  addition  or  condi- 
ment whatever,  and  this  while  engaged  in  digging.  I  have  also 
seen  an  American  workman  of  coarse  organisation,  who  used  a 
peck  basket  and  consumed  a  large  portion  of  his  noon  hour  in  set- 
ting out  and  in  eating  his  dinner,  washed  down  in  this  case  with 
drink  much  more  stimulating  than  cold  water." 

In  former  Beports  we  have  given  some  space  to  unskilled 
farm-laborers  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  had  no  contra- 
dictory evidence  of  what  is  therein  stated.  We  therefore 
omit  in  this  Beport  any  further  consideration  of  this  subject. 

Of  the  unskilled  laborers  in  manufacturing  establishments 
little  can  be  said  except  this :  their  pay  is  low,  and  their  con- 
dition, in  many  cases,  an  exceedingly  hard  one.  They  are 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  foreman »  overseer,  and  often  of  em- 
ployes, expected  to  do  many  things  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
and  yet,  these  places  are  much  sought  for,  since,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  more  regular  in  employment  and  longer  in  duration 
than  almost  any  other  kind  of  unskilled  labor.  To  this  in- 
ducement is  added,  in  many  cases,  the  hope  of  stepping  up 
into  the  enviable  position  of  a  skilled  workman  or  machine 
tender.  In  some  cases  they  obtain,  after  long  service,  a  cer- 
tain importance  and  authority,  like  the  old  family  servant, 
and  feel  themselves  an  important  adjunct  of  the  place. 

Of  those  enumerated  under  Class  3  of  the  Occupation 
tables.  Trade  and  Transportation,  including  Hostlers,  Team- 
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sters,  Horse  Car  employes,  etc.,  we  have  given  some  account 
in  previous  Eeports. 

The  wages  of  this  class,  though  small,  seem  to  admit  of  a 
better  style  of  living  than  the  estimated  amount  of  their 
earnings  would  seem  to  warrant,  and  is  perhaps  an  explana- 
tion  of  the  fact  tliat  these  situations  are  sought  for  often  by 
men  of  comparatively  superior  attainments.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Metropolitan  Boad  reported  to  us  that  clergy- 
men, merchants,  and  ex-professionals,  were  conductors  on 
this  road.  We  are  personally  knowing  of  the  employment 
of  these  two  latter  classes. 

The  invention  of  the  ticket-punch  was  expected  to  drive 
ont  a  large  number  of  this  class,  to  be  supclrseded  by  a 
cheaper  and  less  intelligent  one. 

We  refer  to  this  as  an  evidence  of  the  utterly  corrupting 
influence  of  low  pay,  accompanied  by  long  hours  of  toil. 
James  Greenwood,  in  his  work  on  the  *' Seven  Curses  of 
London,"  says ;  — 

*^  There  are  whole  communities  of  men,  constituting  complete 
branches  of  our  social  economy,  on  whom  the  taint  of  dishonesty 
rests,  and  their  masters  are  Ailly  awat«  of  it,  and  yet  year  after 
year  they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the  same  employment.  Nay, 
I  think  that  I  may  go  as  far  as  to  assert  that  so  complete  is  the 
disbelief  in  the  honesty  of  their  servants  by  these  masters,  that  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  they  provide  against  loss  by  theft,  by  pay- 
ing the  said  servants  very  little  wages.  A  notable  Instance  of  this 
is  fbmished  by  the  omnibus  conductors  in  the  service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Onmibus  Company.  It  is  not  because  the  company  in  ques- 
tion conducts  its  business  more  loosely  than  other  proprietors  of 
these  vehicles  that  I  particularize  it,  but  because  it  is  a  public  com- 
pany in  the  enjoyment  of  many  privileges  and  monopolies,  and  the 
public  have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect  fair  treatment  from  it. 
I  don't  know  how  many  omnibuses,  each  requiring  a  conductor, 
are  constantly  running  through  the  streets  of  London,  but  their 
number  must  be  very  considerable,  judging  fh>m  the  fact  that  the 
takings  of  the  London  General  Onmibus  Company  alone,  range 
from  nine  to  ten  thousand  pounds  weekly.  Now  it  is  well  known  to 
the  company  that  their  conductors  rob  them.  A  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  once  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  company,  an 
ingenious  invention  for  registering*  the  number  of    assengers  an 
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omnibus  carried  on  each  joomej,  but  the  secretary  was  unable  to 
entertain  it.  ^  It  is  of  no  use  to  ns,  sir/  said  he.  '  The  machine 
we  want  is  one  that  will  make  onr  men  honesty  and  that,  I  am 
afraid,  is  one  we  are  not  likely  to  meet  with.  They  wUl  rob  ns, 
and  we  can't  help  ourselves.'  And  knowing  this  the  company 
pay  the  conductor  four  shillings  a  day,  the  said  day,  as  a  rule,  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  hours — firom  eight  one  morning  till  one  the 
next.  The  driver,  in  consideration  it  may  be  assumed  of  his  being 
removed  Arom  the  temptation  of  handling  the  company's  monegr,  is 
paid  six  shillings  a  day,  but  his  opinion  of  the  advantage  the  con- 
ductor still  has  over  him,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he 
expects  the  latter  to  pay  for  any  reasonable  quantity  of  malt  or 
spirituous  liquor  he  may  consume  in  the  course  of  a  long  scorching 
hot,  or  freezing  cold  day,  not  to  mention  a  cigar  or  two  and  the  in- 
variable parting  glass  when  the  cruelly  long  day's  work  is  at  an  end. 

'^  It  would  likewise  appear  that  by  virtue  of  this  arrangement  be- 
tween the  omnibus  conductor  and  his  employers,  the  interference 
of  the  law,  even  in  cases  of  detected  fraud,  is  dispensed  with.  It 
is  understood  that  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  support 
quite  a  large  staff  of  men  and  women  watchers,  who  spend  their 
time  in  riding  about  in  omnibuses,  and  noting  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  on  a  particular  journey,  with  the  view  of  compar- 
ing the  returns  with  the  conductor's  receipts.  It  must,  therefore, 
happen  that  the  detections  of  fraud  are  numerous ;  but  does  the 
reader  recollect  ever  reading  in  the  police  reports  of  a  conductor 
being  prosecuted  for  robbery? 

'^  To  be  sure  the  company  may  claim  the  right  of  conducting 
their  business  in  the  way  they  think  best  as  regards  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders,  but  if  that  ^  best  way '  involves  the  countenancing 
of  theft  on  the  part  of  their  servants,  which  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  encoiu*agement  of  thieves,  it  becomes  a  grave  question 
whether  the  interests  of  its  shareholders  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
before  the  interests  of  society  at  large. 

'*  It  may  be  that  to  prosecute  a  dishonest  conductor  is  only  to 
add  to  the  pecuniary  loss  he  has  already  inflicted  on  the  company, 
but  the  question  that  much  more  nearly  concerns  the  public  is,  what 
becomes  of  him  when  suddenly,  and  in  disgrace,  they  turn  him 
from  their  doors?  No  one  will  employ  him,  in  a  few  weeks  his  ill- 
gotten  savings  are  exhausted,  and  he,  the  man  who  for  months  or 
years,  perhaps,  has  been  accustomed  to  treat  himself  generously, 
fiads  himself  without  a  sixpence,  and,  what  is  worse,  with  a  mark 
against  his  character  so  black  and  broad  that  his  chances  of  ob- 
taining employment  in  the  same  capacity  are  altogether  too  remote 
for  calculation.'' 
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This  statement  is  true  of  many  other  classes  of  laborers. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  occupation  wherein  the  employ^  has  the 
opportunity  of  handling  his  employer's  money  that  be  is  not 
expected,  or  suspected  of  taking  a  certain  percentage.  These 
financial  irregularities  in  the  poor  are  often  commented  upon, 
while  the  greater,  and  because  of  social  position,  the  mor^ 
wicked  misdoings  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  others  are 
suppressed,  or  adjusted,  or  when  punishment  is  issued,  are 
followed  with  short  imprisonment  and  an  early  pardon. 

Poverty  is  an  inducement  to  theft.  Oppressive  debts  have 
produced  murder,  not  only  among  the  ignoraLt,  but  among 
the  learned.  Mrs.  Riley  was  murdered  in  1869  for  five  cents^ 
and  a  well-known  physician  for  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

The  condition  of  the  cla^s,  termed  laborers,  not  specified, 
is  seemingly  the  most  hopeless.  Their  scanty  earnings  bring 
scant  food,  scant  shelter,  scant  comfort  and  no  culture.  We 
have  described  their  homes  in  Boston.  But  not  in  Boston 
alone  are  these  miserable  homes  to  be  found.  Nearly  every 
large  manufacturing  town  and  city  has  its  tenement  locality, 
its  Irish  or  German  quarter,  so  called,  with  low,  damp, 
cheap,  unpainted  houses,  and  meanly  furnished  rooms,  on 
filthy  streets  and  alleys,  lurking  places  of  disease  and  crime, 
where  poverty,  ignorance,  and  intemperance  are  the  trinity 
of  their  woe. 

Yet  there  sometimes  spring  out  of  this  class,  men,  who, 
through  some  natural  faculty  at  money  getting  and  saving, 
succeed  in  lifting  themselves  out  of  their  condition  as  far  as 
material  wealth  is  concerned. 

One  of  this  class,  an  Irishman,  living  in  the  cellar  of  a 
house  in  a  large  city,  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  sum, 
variously  estimated  from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  All  of  this 
time  the  family  lived  in  the  poorest  style.  The  mother  took 
in  washing,  the  children  picked  up  wood  or  coal.  The  father, 
in  addition  to  his  day's  labor,  gathered  junk,  and  from  his 
savings  bought  real  estate  in  a  good  locality,  where  a  sudden 
rise  in  its  value  enabled  him  to  increase  his  profits  until  he 
had  accumulated  this  fortune. 

From  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  army  of  unskilled 
or  day  laborers,  receiving  as  they  each  do  but  about  $438.60, 
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how  little  of  refinement  or  culture  can  be  expected !  Bat 
for  the  aid  of  wife  and  children,  at  the  wash-tub  or  in 
the  mill,  absolute  want  would  stare  them  in  the  face,  as  in- 
deed it  now  does,  during  some  seasons  of  the  year.  How 
any  member  of  this  class  can  save  will  be  explained  under 
the  head  of  Savings  Banks. 

Returns  to  Special  Wage  Blank,  No.  2. 

The  returns  to  Special  Wage  Blank,  No.  2,  as  to  wages 
and  number  of  months  in  operation,  are  included  in  Table 
III,  Wages  and  Earnings.     The  blank  is  as  follows  :  — 


)R.  ) 

\,  1872. ) 


Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

State  House,  Boston,  September  23, 
Dear  Sir: 

Under  authority  of  Resolve  102,  of  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the 
Year  1869,  we  respectfully  request  answers  to  the  subjoined  ques- 
tions. 

Answers  will  be  expected  within  twenty  days  from  date. 

Respectfully. 

H.  K.  OLIVER,  Chief. 
GEO.  £.  McNeill,  Deputy. 

Name  of  occupation, 

Average  number  employed?    Males,  above  16,  ;  Females, 

above  15,         ;  Youth  and  Children, 

Average  number  of  months  in  operation, 

Average  wages  of  Men,         ;  of  Women,         ;  of  Youttf, 

Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  wages  during  the 
past  twelve  months  ? 

Have  there  been  any  strikes  in  your  business  during  the  past 
year? 

Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  an  intelligent  workman,  who  keeps 
an  account  of  his  daily  expenses,  to  whom  we  can  address  a  circu- 
lar, soliciting  a  statement  of  the  same  ? 

To  the  question  relating  to  ^Mncrease  or  decrease  of 
wages,"  25  replied  **  increase,'' — 10  being  slight,  however. 
The  Chelsea  Dye  House  and  Laundry  replied,  *^a  constant 
increase,  without  corresponding  advance  in  prices  or  income." 
The  increase  was  in  the  manufacture  of  Safes,  Olass  Ware, 
Britannia  and  Plated  Ware,  Needles,  Globes,  Ferrotype  and 
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Sign  Plates,  Hat  and  Bonnet  Frames,  Shirts,  Ribbons,  Soaps, 
Blacking,  Furniture,  Agricultural  Implements,  Twist,  Drills, 
Pails  and  Wooden  Ware,  Wire  Cloth,  Clocks  and  Watches, 
and  in  the  Kerosene  Oil  business,  among  the  Miners,  Shef- 
field Clay  Co.,  and  the  Coopers. 

Strikes  are  reported  among  the  Coopers  and  Trunk- 
makers. 

Cost  op  Living, 

Rbtubks  to  Blank  No.  8. 

Having  given  the  wages  and  earnings  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled laborers,  we  now  proceed  to  give  the  cost  of  living  of 
such  representative  families  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
The  difficulties  of  procuring  this  information  are  manifold. 
To  this  we  have  referred  in  our  previous  Beports.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  delicate  duties  of  our  office  to  inquire 
into  the  minute  details  of  the  expenses  of  persons  with  whom 
we  are  entirely  unacquainted,  and  but  for  the  generous  aid 
of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Bureau,  both  of  the  laboring 
and  of  the  professional  classes,  we  should  have  been  unable 
to  present  the  following  interesting  Table.  The  parties  who 
have  returned  these  statistics  are  men  of  undoubted  relia- 
bility. The  general  method  of  procuring  them  has  been  as 
follows :  — 

Our  assistant  in  any  given  place,  selected  by  us  directly,  or 
by  the  assessors  of  his  town  or  city,  upon  receiving  our 
Blanks,  visited  families  with  whose  circumstances  he  was 
somewhat  acquainted,  and  after  stating  his  errand,  appointed 
an  evening  when  the  heads  of  the  family  would  be  at  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  inquiries,  and  to  go  over  the  various  items. 
These  visits  were  continued  until  the  Blank  was  filled. 

We  have  personally  attended  investigations  of  this  char- 
acter, and  have,  by  way  of  experiment,  computed  our  own 
individual  family  expenses,  to  ascertain  with  what  degree  of 
accuracy  such  data  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  to  apply  a 
sort  of  proportionate  test. 

As  some  of  these  returns  were  made  after  the  closing  ef 
our  regular  system  of  tables,  we  have  appended  them,  rather 
than  to  add  them  to  tables  already  computed.  They  will  be 
found  to  contain  minute  details. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  Blank :  — 

1.  Name  of  Town  or  City. 

2.  Occupation  of  Father,  of  Mother  (if  the  latter  be  at  work 
for  wages),  of  Children. 

8.    Nationality  (of  family). 

4.  Number  in  Family. 

5.  Wages  of  Father,  of  Mother,  of  Children. 

6.  Age  of  Father,  of  Mother,  of  Children. 

7.  Cost  of  Groceries,  Provisions,  Vegetables,  Clothing,  Rent, 
Fuel,  Light,  Furniture,  Education,  Sickness,  Recreation  and  Travel, 
Charity,  Religion,  Societies,  Sundries,  Newspapers  and  PeriodicalB 
— ^Total  for  year. 

Quantities  of  following  articles  consumed  in  same  family : — Nam^ 
ber  of  barrels  Flour;  gallons  Molasses;  pounds  Meal,  Tea,  Cof- 
fee, Sugar,  Soap,  Starch,  Butter,  Cheese,  Lard,  Rice,  Fish  fresh 
and  salt.  Poultry;  quarts  Beans,  Milk;  Eggs  dozen;  Potatoes, 
Beef  in  its  various  forms,  other  Meats ;  tons  Coal ;  feet  Wood. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  these  Statistics  (from  which  it 
might  be  deduced  on  how  small  a  quantity  of  supplies  an 
average  family  can  bne  maintained) ,  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter :  — 

^'  Li  my  attempts  to  procure  ^  cost  of  living  without  much  time 
in  personal  inquiries,'  I  have  met  one  uniform  answer  from  the 
working  mechanics,  to  wit :  ^  we  have  expended  all,  or  more  than 
we  have  earned.'  The  consciousness  of  this  fact  on  their  part  is 
quite  a  senous  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining,  through  them,  a 
full  and  complete  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  They 
shrink  from  the  revelations  which  such  a  report  must  necessarily 
make  of  the  poverty  of  their  condition  and  usually  aver  (what  is 
generally  true),  that  they  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  exact  de- 
tails even  for  the  pay  that  might  be  allowed.'  All  their  day  being 
the  disposal  of  their  employers,  *  their  evenings  are  ffiled  up  with 
chores,  or  interruptions,  or  temporary  amusements,'  ^  they  feel 
too  tired  out  to  go  into  figures.' 

.  ^'  One  man  to  whom  I  applied,  with  a  family  of  four  children  and 
an  invalid  mother,  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  devoting  even  Sun 
day  to  the  purpose  of  answering  my  inquiries.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Good  Templars,  and  also  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  felt  that  these  had  the  fi  st  claims  upon  such  time  as  he  could 
spare  from  bis  other  daties. 
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**  Mechanics  of  a  different  class  ^  wanted  to  go  to  town,'  or  '  to 
an  exhibition/  or  *  to  a  dance,'  whenerer  they  were  not  too  fatigaed ; 
wants,  it  may  be  claimed,  they  ought  to  forego  (if  judged  on  any 
other  plane  than  their  own),  but  which  excuse  still  leaves  the  fact 
of  their  indifference  unexplained,  and  leaves  the  statistics  of  their 
class  unavailable  by*  the  Bureau." 

In  some  cases,  when  our  assistants  have  attempted  to  ob- 
tain the  cost  of  living  of  the  low-paid  laborers  of  the  poorest 
dass,  the  reply  given  to  questions  about  their  family  ex- 
penses was,  ^  Do  you  want  to  see  how  much  we  can  live 
upon,  and  then  cut  our  pay  down? "    So  they  refused. 

A  few  workingmen  have  kept  account  of  their  expenses, 
with  reference  to  this  investigation.  The  figures  they  give 
we  give,  following  the  example  of  similar  inquiries  pursued 
in  countries  where  similar  investigations  have  been  made. 
For  it  would  seem  that  to  determine  the  financial  condition 
of  the  workingman  who  depends  on  his  earnings  alone,  those 
earnings  must  be  compared  with  his  necessary  cost  of  living, 
and  to  get  at  the  latter  this  long  practised  minuteness  of 
inquiry  into  what  they  who  generalize  only,  and  who  judge 
from  outward  appearances  only,  characterize  as  trifling  and 
impertinent.  We  have  been  sharply  criticised  for  making 
these  searching  inquiries,  but  we  see  no  other  method  by 
which  to  get  at  the  condition  of  the  workingman.  What 
he  earns,  and  what  his  earnings  will  buy,  and  what  will  be 
left  after  these  earnings  have  performed  their  function,  must 
indicate  his  financial  status ;  and  this  status  determines  his 
ability  to  get  onwards  and  upwards,  —  to  enlarge  his  sphere, 
to  own  his  home,  or  to  enter  a  larger  field  of  operations. 
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Total  number  of  Betums  tabulated,        .        •        .        .  19 

"  **        '*  Occupations, 11 

**  "        *'   Americans, 16 

«  "        «   Irish 8 

Average  number  in  family,       • H-^ 

Wages  per  day  of  each  of  12  persons,     •        •        .        •  $2  18 

Average  age  of  fathers,  • ^^tV 

"         «     ''  mothers, 89 

«         «     "  oldest  child, 13 

«<         u    a  youngest  child, 5 

Notes  to  Table  VI. 

No.    66.    Total  yearly  earnings, $600  00 

r  Estimated  earning  of  the  family  in  farm  pro- 

«*        5.<         ducts, 800  00 

(^  From  other  sources,     •  .        •        •        •        .     200  00 

^*    182.    Works  on  farm  about  7^  months  of  the  year, 
has  no  other  income. 

<«    887.    This  return  was  given  for  9  months.    We  have 

computed  the  remaining  8  months.  Earn- 
ings for  9  months, 862  90 

'^    485.    An  explanatory  letter  accompanies  this  return. 

The  father's  earnings  could  only  supply  the 
family  with  food,  fUel,  and  rent,  so  that 
every  description  of  clothing,  bedding,  and 
iUmiture,  was  earned  by  the  mother  by 
washing,  house-cleaning,  etc.,  as  opportu- 
nity offered.  The  youngest  child  was  four 
months  old.  Since  its  birth,  and  for  some 
time  previous,  this  income  stopped,  and  to 
m^ake  up  the  deficiency,  a  daughter,  in  her 
fourteenth  year,  earned  $70  between  January 
and  July  last,  of  which  she  received  $55. 
Then  her  employer  failed,  and  she  lost  em- 
ployment, and  the  remaining  $15. 

**      40.    The  yearly  earnings  of  the  father  are  given  at 

$860,  with  board.    That  of  the  oldest  boy, 

who  is  apprentice  to  a  plumber,  is  $260 ;  of 

the  youngest  boy,  $182.    Total,  $742.   Wife 

not  living,  the  four  in  the  family,  besides 

the  laborer,  being  his  mother  and  his  three 

children 
15 
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No.  237.    Earnings,    Father,        .        .  8600— Child,    •  $74 

"    174.  *«  of  Family,  .         .  $660. 

"    269.  "  of  Father,   .        .  $500— of  Mother,      $150 

Nos.  82,  83  and  84.  The  assistant  making  these  returns,  writes 
as  follows :  "By  comparing  the  cost  of  living  with  the  wages  of 
the  head  of  the  family  in  the  first  two  instances,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  income  is  not  equal  to  the  expenses ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  mother  does  not  work  for  wages,  but  takes  the  entire 
charge  of  the  family,  and  adds  something  to  the  income  of  the 
family;  some  of  the  children  earning  something  also, — so  that 
both  ends  will  probably  meet,  and  a  little  surplus  be  left.  They 
have,  also,  a  small  income,  aside  from  their  labor.  The  third 
has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  his  hands,  and  is  compelled  to 
live  within  his  earnings." 

"The  Shoemaker,  No.  82,  a^ured  me  that  $2  a  day  on  an 
average,  was  all  he  could  earn.  This  for  800  days*  would  be  $600, 
which  may  be  safely  reckoned  as  the  total  yearly  earnings  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  He  informed  me  that  his  wife  earned  about  $  100 
in  addition  to  taking  care  of  the  family.  The  remainder  of  the 
income  necessary  to  meet  expenses  is  made  up  by  cultivating  a 
little  land,  and  from  the  profits  on  his  poultry,  and  the  small  amount 
which  the  oldest  boy  earns  in  following  the  market." 

"  They  do  not  get  into  debt,  and  probabl}'  do  not  lay  up  any- 
thing, and  they  say  that  they  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  keep 
square."     .     .     . 

"  The  same  will  apply  to  the  Blacksmith,  No.  83.  He  informs 
me  that  he  cannot  reckon  his  clear  earnings  at  any  more  than  he 
pays  his  young  man,  say  $2  a  day,  every  working  day,"  (so  that 
they  each  get  the  same  sum),  "  being  $600  a  year.  His  daughters' 
live  at  home,  assisting  in  the  housework,  and  earning  something  by 
dressmaking, — how  much  it  is  difi9cult  to  tell." 

"  From  these  statements,  you  will  perceive  that  the  yearly  earn- 
ings of  the  men  can  be  given  with  much  accuracy,  but  the  other 
members  of  the  family  earn  ija  so  irregular  a  manner  that  we  cannot 
readily  obtain  an  exact  amount.  With  regard  to  the  Farm  laborer. 
No.  84, 1  may  say  that  for  two  years  past  he  has  received  his  board 
and  $1.00  a  day  for  7  months  of  the- year,  and  he  says  that  he  earns 
about  $70  for  the  other  five  months,  making  $257  and  his  board 
with  work  six  days  of  the  week  for  the  year.  I  know  his  state- 
ments are  con*ect,  and  that  he  has  no  other  means  of  living,  and  no 

*  In  this  trade  the  average  number  of  working  days  is  263  per  year. 
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other  help  than  that  of  his  wife.    They  manage  to  live  within  their 
means  and  keep  in  good  health." 


Items  of  Expense. 

By  computations  made  upon  items  of  expense  for  19  fam- 
ilies, we  make  the  following  averages  :  — 

Average  annual  cost  of  groceries  and  provisions  per  family, 
$258.58 ;  per  person,  $48.68. 

Average  annual  cost  of  vegetables  per  family,  $26.66 ;  per  per- 
son^ $5.16. 

Average  annual  cost  of  clothing  per  family,  $134.07;  per  per- 
son, $25.67. 

Average  annual  cost  of  rent  per  family,  $76.78 ;  per  person, 
$14.98. 

Average  annual  cost  of  Aiel  per  family,  $51.72 ;  per  person, 

vv.o2. 

Average  annual  cost  of  light  per  family,  $6.31 ;  per  person, 
$1.19. 

Average  annual  cost  of  fbmitare  per  family,  $29.50  ;  per  person, 
$5.43. 

Average  annual  cost  of  education  per  family,  $12.80  ;  per  per- 
son, $2.28. 

Average  annual  cost  of  sickness  per  family,  $16.38  ;  per  person, 

$8.11. 

Average  annual  cost  of  recreation  and  travel  per  family,  $17.79  ; 
per  person,  $3.81. 

Average  annual  cost  of  charity  per  family,  $7.50 ;  per  person, 
$1.39. 

Average  annual  cost  of  religion  per  family,  $14.44 ;  per  person, 
$2.7L 

Average  annual  cost  of  societies  per  family,  $6  50 ;  per  person, 
$1.25. 

Average  annual  cost  of  newspapers,  etc.,  per  family,  $8.74 ;  per 
person,  $1.67. 

Average  annual  cost  of  sundries  per  family,  $30  06 ;  per  person, 
$5.68. 

Average  cost  per  family,  $697.78 ;  per  person,  $132.33. 

Average  number  of  persons  per  family,  5^, 

Remarks.  —  The  average  cost  of  living  per  family  in  the 
preceding  Table  of  Averages  may  be  variously  estimated,  — 
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first  by  an  average  of  the  total  Expense  oolumn,  and  this  will 
give $642  23 

K  the  rent  were  added  to  Nos.  387,  164,  and  128,  their 
average  annual  expenses  rise  to  .         .         •         .     $654  36 

By  another  method  the  addition  of  the  average  cost  as  per 
average  of  Table  VII.,  the  total  oost  per  family  becomes 
$697.78,  or  $132.33  per  person. 

The  average  earnings  are  not  given  except  in  a  few  cases, 
and  no  correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  them. 

The  Farmers,  Nos.  5  and  164  (not  wage  laborers),  -^  the 
Carpenters,  Nos.  57,  89  and  128,  — the  Farm  Laborers,  No. 
174,  — the  Shoemaker,  No.  269,  and  the  Gunsmith,  No.  54, 
would  appear  to  save  something,  while  the  others  would*  ap- 
pear to  lose  in  about  the  same  ratio.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that>  in  most  cases,  the  earnings  of  the  father  are  aided  by 
those  of  other  members  of  the  family. 

These  returns  are,  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  435, 410,  480, 
from  towns  where  the  cost  of  living  is  comparatively  low.  A 
glance  at  the  column  of  rent,  shows  that  they  are  low,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  return  from  Boston  as  well  fis  of  those  from 
the  country  towns. 
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A  return  Arom  Agawam  gave  quantities  of  flour,  molasses,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  soap,  starch,  cheese,  salt-fish,  and  wood,  and  omitted 
all  others.  .  The  resulting  averages  are  therefore  derived  by  using 
the  given  quantities  only,  and  dividing  by  the  number  proper  in 
each  several  case. 

Averages  op  Table  VII. 

QaANTTTIES  BY  ITEMS. 

Average  number  lbs.  flour     per  family,     972 ;  per  person,      187 

"           "        gals,  molasses,  "  lO^^^y 

"            "        lbs.  corn  meal,  "  148 

"           «'          "    tea,  "  9 

"           "          "    coffee,  "  *         13 

"            "           «*    sugar,  «  194 

«            "          "    soap,  "  49i\> 

**            "           "    starch,  «*  6^% 

"           "          "    butter,  «»  100  i^o 

"           "          "    cheese,  "  31^^ 

"    lard,  "  ei^ 


a  (I 


"  "  "    rice,  "  9  A 

"  »*  "    ft-eshfish,     «'  66^ 

«'  ."  «    salt  fish,       "  73^*0 


((  iC 


"    poultry,        «  .  84 

♦*           "      qts.  beans,             «  87^ 

"           "        «    milk,               "  266  A 

doz.  eggs,              "  26 1^ 

bu.  potatoes,         "  20i*(r 

lbs.  beef  roasting,  "  63  ^j^ 


a  u 

u  it 

a  it 


U  (t  ((        (I       oniin  (( 


c(  a 


<( 


soup,    .  "  41,^ 

"     "    steak,      "  90  iV 


((  «  U         ((        nr^r^aA        ti 


44  44 


"    corned,    "        124^^ 
«    veal,  "  85 1^ 


«  <«  «       miitfrm  44 


mutton,  "  53  iV 

"        "    fresh  pork,  "  51  ^V 

"            "         "     salt  pork,  «*  106t% 

"            «         "     ham,  «*  44y»^ 

"           "        tons  of  coal,  "  8 

"                       «<                fpAf  Afwrt/Wl  44 


44 

2A 

44 

27  A> 

44 

1/1 

44 

2  A 

44 

86  iV 

44 

9»'o 

44 

lA 

44 

19A 

44 

5.»o 

44 

12^ 

44 

l/o 

44 

• 

12/, 

44 

13  .V 

44 

6f!r 

it 

7  ' 

•lO 

44 

SI 

U 

5 

44 

"JO 

44 

10 

44 

7A 

44 

17A 

iC 

28A 

44 

.      7 

iC 

10 

(4 

9A 

44 

20A 

44 

8A 

44 

tWt 

44 

8 

feet  of  wood,       «•  40 

ft 

These  averages  are  averages  of  columns.  Coming  as  they 
do  from  persons  representing  a  variety  of  employments,  they 
are  in  some  respects  exceptional^  especially  in  the  matter  of 
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coal  and  wood,  so  that  the  average  of  coal  may  be  taken  as 
lowj  and  that  of  wood  extravagantly  high.  One  return  was 
25  cords,  or  200  ft.,  and  another  9  cords,  or  72  feet. 

The  following  returns,  received  too  late  for  tabulation, 
give  the  following  results.  No.  247,  an  Irish  laborer  work- 
ing in  a  waste  mill,  in  Norfolk  Co.,  earning  $1.87}  a  day, 
28  years  of  age,  with  five  in  a  family,  the  children  of  the 
respective  ages  of  7  and  5  years,  and  1  month,  mother  32 
years  of  age. 

Their  cost  of  living  was  as  follows.  For  Groceries,  Pro- 
visions and,Vegetables,  $316.01 ;  Clothing,  $51 ;  Rent,  $48 ; 
Fuel,  $30;  Light,  $3.25;  Furniture,  $9;  Sickness,  $18; 
Recreation  and  Travel,  $14;  Charity,  $1.50;  Newspapers, 
$2;  Sundries,  $23;  Total  cost,  $516.76.  They  used  478 
lbs.  Beef;  64  lbs.  Fish ;  53  doz.  Eggs ;  84  lbs.  Butter ;  160 
lbs.  Sugar;  4  lbs.  Flour;  12  bus.  Potatoes;  365  qts.  Milk; 
2^  tons  Coal. 

The  most  complete  return  is  that  from  a  Ship  Joiner  in 
Suffolk  County,  owning  his  own  house,  and  earning  $866.62 
a  year,  of  which  $2 1  were  the  earnings  of  his  wife.  He  is 
an  American,  his  ancestors  coming  to  this  country  in  lt40. 
The  husband  is  50  years  old,  wife  42,  boy  12,  girl  of  7,  mak- 
ing a  family  of  4. 

This  account  is  from  his  own  books  kept  for  the  special 
purpose. 

Amount  paid  for  Groceries,  $158.07  ;  Provisions,  $96.23 ; 
Vegetables,  $15.57 ;  Clothing,  $142.68 ;  Fuel,  $49 ;  Light, 
$5.40 ;  Furniture,  $3.68  ;  Education,  $1.85  ;  Sickness,  $12.- 
62;  Recreation  and  Travel,  $66.22 ;  Charity,  $2.50;  Re- 
ligion,  $2.40 ;  Sundries,  $238.57  ;  Newspapers  and  Periodi- 
cals, $11.36. 

We  give  below  the  prices  of  Groceries  and  Provisions. 
It  will  be  seen  there  is  a  slight  discrepancy,  which  the  re- 
spondent would  have  corrected,  but  as  it  did  not  affect  results 
we  did  not  trouble  him  to  do  so. 
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Groceries. 


Oolong  Tea, 
Coffee,  . 
Soap,    • 
Molasses, 
Starch,  • 
Cheese, . 
Corn  Meal, 
Rice,     • 
Beans,  • 

EggB,  . 
Milk,  . 
Butter,  . 
Sugar,  • 
Flour,    . 


6  lbs. 

4   *' 
16   " 

8  gals. 

4  lbs. 
14  " 
84  " 
12  « 
lOqts. 
86  doz. 
267  qts. 
71  lbs. 
219^" 

2i  bbls. 


Other  Groceries, 
Carried  wp, 


$5  85 
1  29 

1  92 
6  11 

58 

2  74 
1  62 
1  44 
1  47 

11  61 
21  71 

26  97 
80  81 

27  68 
18  16 


$159  86 


Provi&iona. 
Brought  upj 


$159  36 


Potatoes,    • 
Poultry,     . 
Lard,     .    •    . 
Veal,     .    . 
Beef,  Roast,   , 

"    Soup, 
Steak,   . 
Corned, 
Mutton,     ••   , 
Pork,  Fresh,  , 

'*     Salt,     , 
Ham,     .    • 
Fish,  Salt, .     . 


it 


a 


9^  bus. 
20|  lbs. 
74| 
lOj 
23^ 
40^ 
65 1. 
81^ 
d9j 
58 
18 
SB 
81i 


(C 


(( 


« 


(4 


(( 


€4 


«4 


44 


44 


44 


44 


Cooked  Food  (bottled), 


7  94 
4  90 
9  11 
2  21 
4  65 
2  21 
16  68 
11  15 
6  56 

4  94 
2  72 

5  03 
2  92 

21  62 


Total, 


9261  95 


To  this  list  of  items  is  added  j  cord  Wood  (sawed),  4^  tons 
Coal. 

Accompanying  this  was  the  following  complete  list  of 
clothing  and  sundrilss,  from  January  1,  1872,  to  January 
1,  1873:  — 

O^ot^in^.— Boots  and  Shoes  for  Boy,  $14.77 ;  for  Girl,  $11.15 ; 
for  Wife,  $5.25 ;  for  self,  $8.60 ;  Hat  for  self,  $2.00 ;  2  Hats  for 
Boy,  $2.75;  1  Cloud  for  Wife,  $0.58;  Gloves,  $2.20 ;  Stockings, 
$4.14;  Dress  Goods  and  Trimmings,  $9.01;  Overcoat,  Trim- 
mings and  Making,  $49;  Suit  of  Tricot  for  Boy,  $14;  Cotton 
Cloth,  Sheeting,  etc.,  $6.16 ;  Under  Flannels,  $2  ;  Hat  Trimmings, 
Laces,  etc.,  $2.86;  Bosoms,  Collars,  etc.,  $2.85;  Towels,  $0.5i; 
Overalls,  Jumper,  $1.17 ;  Cardigan  Jacket,  $8 ;  Thread  and  Silk, 
$8.56 ;  Handkerchiefis,  $0.70 ;  Suspenders,  Pins,  etc.,  $1.18.  To- 
tal, $142.08. 

Sundries.— RB^r  Cutting,  $0.60;  Freight  on  Tool  Chest,  $8; 
Expressage,  Lessons,  and  Tuning  Piano,  $17.50 ;  House  Cleaning, 
etc.,  $4.10 ;  Dentistry,  $8.50 ;  Photographs,  $7.50 ;  Toilet  Arti- 
cles, $2.40 ;  Christmas  and  Bridal  Presents,  $6.25 ;  Amusements, 
$1.42 ;  Ornaments  for  Yard,  etc.,  $2.65  ;  Repairing  Clock,  Wringer, 
Stove,  $4.05 ;  Rent  of  Post-office  Box,  $2.00 ;  Bill  for  Mystic 
Water,  $8 ;  Dinners  at  ResUurant,  $16.95 ;  Tools,  $10.28 ;  Boy's 
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Board  2  weeks  in  Conntry,  $5.  Other  Sundries,  $2.80 ;  Balance 
of  Payment  on  Sewing  Machine,  $31 ;  Tax  Bill,  $44 ;  Repairs  on 
House,  $26.12  ;  Interest  on  Mortgage  of  $500  to  Savings  Bank,  8 
per  cent,  $40.00.    Total,  $238.57.    Grand  total,  $642.60. 

The  following  return  is  from  Worcester ;  a  machinist  earn- 
ing $3,  father  English,  mother  American ;  respective  ages  37 
and  23.     One  child  4  years  old ;  3  in  family. 

"  Cost  of  Groceries,  $206.86.  Provisions  (meat),  $66.83.  Cloth- 
ing, $180.59.  Rent,  $150.  Fuel,  $48.  Lights  (11^  gals,  kerosene 
oil),  $3.90.  Furniture,  $96.58.  Education,  $6.  Sickness,  $17.97. 
Recreation  and  Travel,  $15.87.  Charity,  $8.89.  Societies,  $8.60 
Sundries  $50.65.  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  $5.  Total  $854.24. 
Wages  received  in  the  year,  $895.65.    Amount  saved,  $41.41." 

Quantity  of  articles  with  prices  given. 

'^  2  bhls.  and  159  lbs.  Flour,  $34.45 ;  6  galls.  Molasses,  $6.49  ;  4 
lbs.  Tea,  $5.01 ;  10  lbs.  Coffee,  $3.86  ;  250  lbs.  Sugar,  $29.80 ;  62 
lbs.  Soap,  $6.82;  61  lbs.  Butter,  $25.55;  7f  lbs.  Cheese,  $1.50; 
7  lbs.  Rice,  $1 ;  4  qts.  Beans,  50  cents ;  408  qts.  Milk,  $30.60 ;  9 
bush.  Potatoes,  $6.90 ;  80  doz.  Eggs,  $9.99  ;  12  fb.  Wood,  $10 ;  8 
tons  Coal,  $83 ;  Ice,  2,726  lbs.  $6.81. 

'^  Clothing^.  —  Boots  and  Shoes  for  the  family,  $86.42  ;  Hats  for 
family,  $14.05  ;  Dress  coat,  $16 ;  2  pair  Pants,  18.89  ;  Vest,  $8.50  ; 
lady's  shawl,  $8.50 ;  Various  articles  of  clothing,  $88.28.  Total, 
$180.59.'* 

NoTB.  AU  my  grooeriei  aod  provisionB  have  been  of  the  first  quality;  my  meat 
aooonnt,  as  written  by  the  bntcher,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read;  tlie  vegetables 
are  in  his  bill  so  that  I  cannot  give  yon  the  number  of  pounds  and  different  kinds 
consumed,  but  the  toUU  as  paid  per  month  for  the  year. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  we  give  below  the  expenses  of  a 
salaried  person.     Number  in  family,  7. 

"  Groceries,  Provisions  and  Vegetables,  including  Ice,  Fruit,  sonie 
Crockery  and  Hardware  such  as  is  usuiflly  found  in  large  grocery 
establishments,  $888.88.*  Clothing,  including  items  of  cotton 
thread,  sheeting,  etc.,  $857.96  ;  Fuel,  $76.11 ;  Light,  $51,89  ;  Furni- 
ture, $80.56 ;  Sickness,  $54 ;  Recreation  and  Travel^  $72  ;  Dinners 
in  city,  $86  ;  Horse  Car  travel,  $64.50 ;  Kitchen  help,  $182 ;  Soci- 
eties, $48 ;  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  $28 ;  Sundries,  $77.99 ; 

*  How  much  of  the  items  of  groceries  is  wasted  by  domestics,  is  unknown, 
but  probably  considerable,  as.is  also  true  of  Gas,  Fuel  and  Soap. 
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Insurance,  taxes,  repairs  (including  putting  in  drain,  interest  on 
mortgage),  $425  ;  Total,  $2,476,39. 

The  quantity  of  some  of  the  articles  consumed  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

'^  5^  bbls.  Flour ;  13  galls.  Molasses ;  53  lbs.  Com  Meal ;  12  lbs. 
Tea ;  19  lbs.  Coffee ;  869  lbs.  Sugar ;  129  lbs.  Soap ;  24  lbs.  Starch ; 
182  lbs.  Butter ;  2  lbs.  cheese ;  38  lbs.  Lard ;  10  lbs.  Rice,  Tapioca, 
etc. ;  57  lbs.  salt  Fish ;  227  lbs.  fresh  Fish,  besides  oysters ;  95  lbs. 
Poultry ;  52  qts.  Beans ;  1,095  qts.  Milk ;  14  bus.  Potatoes ;  51  lbs. 
veal ;  217  lbs.  Mutton  and  Lamb ;  81  lbs.  Beef,  roasting  pieces ;  176 
lbs.  soup  pieces ;  120  lbs.  steak ;  78  lbs.  corned  beef;  44  lbs.  fresh 
fork ;  48  lbs.  salt  Pork ;  55  lbs.  other  meats ;  46  doz.  eggs ;  8  feet 
wood ;  7  tons  Coal ;  1  barrel  crackers ;  19  qts.  vinegar ;  20  lbs. 
buckwheat ;  quantity  of  spices,  condiments,  etc.  unknown. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  cost  of  living  of  an 
American  Laborer,  for  the  year  1862.  Age,  53  ;  wife,  43  ; 
boy  18,  another  membernot  mentioned,  making  4  in  family. 
Earnings  of  father,  $525  ;  of  mother,  $156 ;  Total,  $681. 

"  Cost  of  Groceries,  $134.40;  Provisions,  $104.28  ;  Vegetables, 
$33  ;  Clothing,  $100  ;  Rent,  $180  ;  Fuel,  $53  ;  Light,  $10 ;  Furni- 
ture, $25  ;  Sickness,  $10 ;  Recreation  and  travel,  $10 ;  Charity,  $5  ; 
Religion,  $25  ;  Societies,  $5  ;  Sundries,  $50 ;  Newspapers  and  Peri- 
odicals, $2.50 ;  Total,  $747.18." 

Quantity,  and  prices  of  articles  consumed :  — 

2  bbls.  Flour,  $34  ;  12  galls.  Molasses,  $9  ;  100  lbs.  Corn  meal, 
$2.20 ;  12  lbs.  Tea,  $18 ;  10  lbs.  Coffee,  $5 ;  40  lbs.  Sugar,  $10 ;  55 
.lbs.  Soap,  $5.50 ;  4  lbs.  Starch,  40  cents ;  12  lbs.  Cheese,  $3  ;  60 
lbs.  Butter,  $30 ;  40  lbs.  Lard,  $4.00 ;  5  lbs.  Rice,  70  cents ;  55  lbs. 
salt  Fish,  $6.60 ;  38  lbs.  fresh  Fish,  $5.70 ;  20  lbs.  Poultry,  $5 ; 
52  qts.  Beans,  $7.80;  182  qts.  Milk,  $16.38;  10  bus.  Potatoes, 
$12.50 ;  20  lbs.  Veal,  $5  ;  20  lbs.  Mutton,  $2  ;  15  lbs.  Beef,— roast- 
ing pieces,  $4.50 ;  60  lbs.  soup  pieces,  $3  ;  12  lbs.  Steak,  $5.60 ; 
72  lbs.  corned  Beef,  $14  40 ;  15  lbs.  fresh  Pork,  $3 ;  55  lbs.  salt 
Pork,  $11 ;  20  lbs.  Ham,  $5 ;  10  dozen  Eggs,  $4 ;  8  feet  Wood,  $8  ; 
3  tons  Coal,  $45." 

A  New  York  city  mechanic  has  published  the  following 
statement  of  his  earnings' and  expenses :  — 
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"  My  working  days  of  actual  work  or  pay  are  208  out  of  the  365 
of  the  year,  this  at  $3  50  a  day  yields  me  $72R.  My  expenses  are, 
—  Bent  $18  a  month,  $216 ;  Food  (meats  and  groceries),  $8  a  week, 
$416 ;  Kindling  wood,  $20 ;  -  Coal,  18 ;  Boots  and  shoes,  $50 ; 
Clothing,  $150;  Light  (oils),  $25;  Wear  and  tear  of  fUrniture, 
and  repairing  do.  $25  ;  Total,  $920."  There  is  nothing  here  for 
religious  purposes,  for  sickness,  for  recreation,  etc.,  nor  for  car- 
fare to  reach  working  places.  He  mu^t  cut  down  his  cost  of  rent, 
food,^and  clothing,  or  go  into  debt. 

The  folio  wing  bespeaks  a  happy  state  of  things,  where 
poverty  and  extreme  wealth  are  unknown :  — 

'*  BoxFORD,  Mass  Dec.  12,  1872. 

"  Gentlemen, — On  the  reception  of  your  circulars,  I  thought  that 
possibly  I  might  furnish  some  facts  of  use  to  you,  but  I  give  it  up. 

"  In  Circular  No.  3,  you  wish  returns  only  of  families  of  from  four 
to  six  persons.  There  is  hardly  such  a  family  in  this  town,  or 
rather  in  this  larger  parish  of  the  two,  into  which  the  town  is 
divided,  almost  all  the  families  consist  of  two  or  three  persons ; 
and  the  exceptions,  which  are  very  few,  are  where  there  are  small 
children,  some  three,  four  or  five  years  old.  Again,  the  people 
generally,  do  not  keep  an  account  of  their  cost  of  living.  They 
cultivate  a  little  land,  and  dispose  of  wood  and  timber,  or  make 
shoes  for  the  great  manufacturers  in  Georgetown.  They  all  live 
very  closely,  hold  their  pennies  tightly,  but  live  comfortably,  and 
have  comely  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  most  of  the  families 
keep  each  a  horse. 

"  There  is  not  a  lawyer  in  town,  nor  a  doctor,  nor  a  rumseller,  nor 
a  hotel-keeper.    Our  people  are  happy  in  their  homes,  are  God 
fearing,  and  keep  most  of  the  commandments. 

"  Truly  yours." 

The  following  is  from  a  carpenter  residing  in  Fitchburg : — 

^*  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  account  of  each  article  with 
out  being  previously  notified  to  that  effect  one  year  beforehand. 

"  Earned  in  wages,  $962.50.    Total  expense,  $1 ,005.00.    In  debt,  * 
$12.50.     Worked  275  days,  10  hours  each.    Lost  time,  38  days; 
Tiz.,  sick,'  16  ;  travel,  22. 

*^  The  cause  of  my  sickness  was  working  beside  a  stove  heated 
witii  shavings,  when  we  had  any.    When  we  had  none,  we  were  with 
out  fire.     Such  a  mode  of  heating  a  shop  is  not  expensive,  but  it  is 
very  unhealthy,  especially  as  the  shop  was  so  cheaply  built  that 
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snow  drifted  through  the  side  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  on  the 
floor.  In  such  a  shop  I  work,  and  I  dread  the  coming  winter.  It 
is  chills  and  sweats  all  the  time ;  but  I  have  what  they  call  good 
pay  ($3.50),  and  I  hate  to  leave  the  work  and  place,  and  have,  aa 
it  were,  to  begin  life  anew.  This  was  the  cause  of  my  sickness, 
which  I  have  not  got  over  yet ;  and  the  sickness  was  the  cause  oi 
so  much  lost  time,  —  actual  sickness  and  trayelling  to  get  rid  of  it, 
— so  that  I  came  out  about  $43  in  debt.  As  a  general  thing,  in  the 
short  days,  I  try  to  work  as  long  as  I  can  see,  and  working  on 
black  walnut,  affects  my  eyesight.  When  ten  hours  is  the  day, 
we  must  try  and  work  ten ;  but  if  eight  hours  would  constitute  a 
day's  work,  we  could  avoid  this  and  many  other  evils. 

^^  Long  hours  break  down  the  mind  and  constitution.  I  cannot 
make  out  as  many  days  in  a  year,  but  I  have  just  as  many  days' 
expenses  to  pay.  As  a  rule,  the  men  in  all  trades  here  are  paid  on 
the  15th  for  the  previous  month's  work,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to 
run  a  store  bill  and  suffer  the  consequences. 

''  The  price  of  living  has  increased  so  that  $3.50  a  day  is  not  as 
good  pay  as  $1.50  was  fifteen  years  ago.  If  I  should  happen  to  be 
sick  this  year,  I  should  be  obliged  to  work  on  Sundays,  in  order  to 
keep  out  of  debt ;  and,  as  I  cannot  preach,  I  shall  have  to  shove 
my  planes  or  run  in  debt.  Which  had  I  better  do?  Average  pay 
in  our  trade,  $2.75 ;  average  time  at  work,  eight  months  in  the 
year;  average  rent  paid  by  small  fkmilies,  $175  for  four  or  five 
rooms,  small  and  not  very  convenient.  By  working  eight  hours 
instead  of  ten  or  twelve  a  day,  I  think  men  would  be  more  Yigor« 
ous,  have  more  energy,  and  have  chance  to  become  more  cultivated 
and  less  dissipated.  Men  who  reap  the  benefits  of  long  hours  of 
labor  are  ready  to  differ  from  this  theory.  They  judge  from  expe- 
rience that  the  less  work  the  moce  dissipation.  Their  theory  is : 
the  longer  we  work  each  day,  the  fewer  days  they  will  have  to 
employ  us  in  the  year.  If  twenty  men  produce  wealth  to  support 
thirty,  there  is  a  chance  for  ten  dead-heads,  —  and  we  are  sure  to 
have  them." 

BEOEn?TS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  A  FaMILT, 

From  1826  to  1845,  and  from  1851  to  1870. 

The  following  letter  and  accompanying  Table  is  from  a 
Sayings  Bank  Officer  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  a 
gentleman  to  whom  the  Bureau  is  indebted  not  only  for  these 
Statistics,  but  for  full  returns  on  the  Savings  Bank  Blank. 
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*'  The  Chairman  of  our  Assessors  has  handed  me  the  enclosed 
circular  to  fill  out  if  possible,  but  after  various  attempts  to  get  the 
information  desired,  I  am  obliged  to  return  the  Blank  ^unfilled.  I 
find  but  very  few  families  that  keep  any  account  whatever,  as  most 
of  the  business  is  now  done  on  the  cash  system.  I  called  on  our 
grocers  and  marketmen,  but  could  not  find  that  they  kept  any  open 
accounts  as  formerly. 

<'  I  enclose  a  statement  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  my  business  as 
a  Bookbinder,  with  the  loss  and  gain  of  each  year,  and  a  statement 
of  family  expenses  of  one  year,  1837,  we  then  being  six  persons, 
but  everything  then,  except  flour,  was  far  below  the  cost  of  the 
present  day.  The  enclosure  may  not  be  of  any  service  to  you,  but 
you  may  possibly  find  some  item  to  aid  you  in  your  great  work  on 
*  Statistics  of  Labor.' " 

Table  VIIL — Receipts  and  Expenses^  1826  to  1845. 


TEAR. 

Nnmber  in 
Family. 

BecelpU. 

BzpeoBM. 

Gain. 

LOMf 

1826,  . 

4 

4^801  20 

•302  06> 

- 

•0  86 

1827;   . 

•  6 

882  00 

417  77» 

- 

36  77 

1828,  . 

5 

552  66 

898  00 

•159  65 

- 

1829,  . 

5 

407  76 

267  54 

140  22 

- 

1880,  . 

4 

826  50 

210  05 

116  45 

- 

1881,  . 

5 

860  71 

250  76 

109  95 

- 

•  1882,  . 

7. 

580  61 

440  89 

89  72 

- 

1888,  . 

8 

515  96 

521  68* 

- 

5  72 

1884,  . 

6 

681  95 

408  89 

278  06 

- 

1885,  . 

5 

642  75 

562  80 

80  45 

- 

1886,  • 

6  . 

788  66 

587  48  . 

201  18 

^m 

1887,  . 

6 

471  70 

476  07' 

- 

4  87 

1888,  . 

8 

502  54 

718  80* 

- 

215  76 

1889,  . 

9 

985  14 

815  98 

169  21 

- 

1840,  . 

6 

479  92 

681  00 

« 

161  08 

1841,  • 

6 

645  91 

624  22 

.  21  69 

- 

1842,  . 

6 

604  00 

549  55 

54  45 

- 

1848,  . 

5 

552  47 

.  513  65 

88  82 

- 

1844,  . 

5 

578  42 

539  48 

88  94 

- 

1845,  . 

4 

- 

500  94 

- 

- 
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Table  iX. — Beceipta  and  Expenses,  1851  to  1870. 


YXAB. 

•  No.  In 
Family. 

• 

B«oef pto. . 

SxpenMS. 

Gain. 

LOM. 

1851,.  .  . 

6 

#596  84 

#509  00 

#87  84 

- 

1652,.  .  • 

5 

687  82 

449  77 

188  05 

1858,.  .  . 

5 

510  61 

510  09 

52 

- 

1854,.  .  . 

4 

276  95 

410  81 

- 

#183  86 

1855, .  •  . 

4 

472  08 

859  19 

112  89 

- 

1856,.  .  . 

5 

752  69 

642  86 

109  83 

- 

1857,  .  .  . 

5 

716  69 

568  26 

148  48 

- 

1858,.  .  . 

5 

695  58 

614  60 

79  98 

- 

1869, .  .  . 

6 

1,181  25 

849  52 

881  78 

- 

I860,.  .  . 

5 

1,082  40 

725  60 

806  80 

- 

1861,.  .  . 

4 

681  81 

681  81 

- 

1862,  .  .  '. 

ft 

711  71 

457  77 

258  94. 

ft 

1868, .  .  . 

4 

569  02 

427  70 

141  82 

1864,.  .  . 

4 

1,225  18 

749  89 

476  79 

1865, .  .  . 

4 

872  42 

701  28 

171  19 

1866,.  •  . 

4 

• 

1,182  85 

1,023  76 

109  09 

1867,.  .  . 

5 

1,275  21 

1,188  50 

86  71 

- 

1868,.  .  • 

5 

1,875  57 

1,188  92 

191  65 

- 

1869, .  .  . 

4 

1,862  27 

1,229  12 

158  15 

- 

1870,.  .  . 

4 

1,719  04 

1,861  66 

357  88 

^ 

NoTSS  TO  Table  IX  — ^  Inolasive  of  Shop  Expenses.  *  Expeiises  increased  on 
account  of  sickness  and  death  of  wife.  *  Sickness  in  family.  *■  Death  of  daughter 
and  suspension  of  work  on  aooount  of  fire. 


It  will  seen  by  notes  and  explanations  accompanying 
Tables,  that  this  gentleman  was  an  employer  for  all  but 
two  years  of  the  period  covered. 
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Totals  and  Averages  of  Table  VIII. 

Receipts  and  Expenses. 

Total  Receiptafrom  1826  to  1845,    .        .        .        •    '$10,305  85 

Average  per  year, 542  41 

Total  expenses  from  1826  to  1844,   ....  9,225  62 

Average  per  year  (average  No.  in  family  5|),  •        .  485  56 

Average  per  year,  per  individual,      .        .        .        .  77  68 

Ij^et  savings  for  19  years, 1,0S0  23 

Average  saving  per  year,          .....  56  85 

Of  the  above  total  receipts  $1,147.48  was  received  for  board , 
and  $70.45  for  rent.  During  these  20  years,  with  exception 
of  last  two,  was  a  Bookbinder  employing  two  apprentices. 
The  prices  of  work  wore  lower  in  comparison  with  cost  of  liv- 
ing than  now.  Binding  Books  averae^ed  from  30  to  35  cents 
a  volume,  and  now* from  75  cents  to  $1 .00.  For  the  last  two 
of  these  years  was  engaged  in  a  Government  office.  As  the 
receipts  of  1845  are  not  given,  we  make  the  average  for  1 9 
years,  and  the  average  expenses  for  20  years.  Price  of 
board  from  1825  to  1840  was  $1.50  per  week,  with  room  and 
washing,  $2.00.  Domestic  help,  75  cents  a  week ;  Labor, 
$1.00  a  day.  Price  of  board  from  1860  to  1871,  $3.50  to 
$4.00  per  week.  Domestic  help,  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  week ; 
Labor,  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  day. 

Totals  and  Averages  of  Table  9. 

Receipts  and  Expenses. 

Total  receipts  from  1851  to  1870  (Inclusive),         .  $17,767  99 

Average  *'       per  year, 888  89 

Total  expenses  for  same  time,        ....  14,594  56 

Average  "        per  year,  (average  number  in  family  4^),      729  72 

'*         "          "    individual  per  year,          .        •  162  16 

Net  gain  or  savings  for  20  years,  •        .        .        .  3,173  43 

Average  gain  or  savings  per  year, ....  158  67 

• 

Notes, — First  4  years  Postmaster ;  1854,  out  of  business  part  of 
year ;  1855,  Clerk  part  of  the  year.  Carried  on  Retail  Store  Arom 
1856  ;  the  rest  of  the  time  with  additional  income  as  a  Town  officer 
for  five  years. 
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Family  Expenses  for  1837. 

The  following  items  of  expense  will  be  found  of  great 
value : — 

Flour,  $66.38,  average  price,  $11  per  bbl. ;  Crackers,  S2.40; 
Bye,  $3.40,  average  price,  $1.00  per  bush. ;  Batter,  $25.05  — 15  cts. 
per  lb;  Cheese,  $4.06 ;  Eggs,  $8.53  — 15  cts.  per  doz ;  Milk,  $11.- 
82 ;  Rice,  $3.75 ;  Beef,  $11.10  —  6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. ;  Veal,  $3.75 ; 
Pork,  $7.61 ;  Poultry,  $2.50 ;  Lamb,  90  cts. ;  Mutton,  73  cts. ; 
Fish,  $4.68;  Vegetables,  $2.97;  Fruit,  $9.98;  Sugar,  $28.38, 
average,  8  cts.  per  lb. ;  Molasses,  $13.93 — 42  to  50  cts.  per  gall. ; 
Tea,  $5  00 ;  Coffee,  $5.72  ;  Coal,  $2.40—7  cts.  per  bush. ;  Wood, 
$56.81  —  average,  $3.50  per  cord;  Oil,  $7.19 — average,  $1.25  per 
gall.;  Spices,  65  cts;  Houey,  87  cts.;  Medicine,  $1.16;  Soap, 
$1.61;  Crockery,  66  cts.;  Clothing,  $85.07;  Shoes,  $10.02; 
Newspapers,  Postage,  and  Stationery,  $17.§9 ;  Taxes,  $10  00; 
Travelling  expenses,  $26.04 ;  Benevolence  or  Contributions,  $38.11. 
Total,  $476.07. 

Note, — No  rent  to  pay,  and  had  a  large  garden  from  which  vege- 
tables, fruit  and  potatoes  were  obtained.  No  meat  at  breakfast  or 
supper;  had  it  at  dinner  only,  which  will  account  for  the  large 
quantity  of  flour  used. 

Bemakks  on  Cost  of  Living, 

ft 

The  average  cost  of  living,  according  to  the  Tables,  is 
$697.78.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  lower  than  that  of 
previous  Reports,  those  being  based  upon  the  returns  of  a 
much  better  paid  class  of  workingmen  than  those  returned 
this  year.  In  former  Reports  we  gave  the  expenses  of  Fore- 
men and  Overseers,  and  but  very  few  of  the  unskilled  or 
lower  paid  laborers.  With  these  expenses  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  a  wage-laborer  to  save  any  considerable  sum. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  on  p.  119  from  a  Ship 
Joiner,  shows  the  pressing  demand  of  the  times  for  increased 
means,  articles  that  a  few  years  ago  weje  considered  luxuries 
being  now  ordinary  necessities,  and  this  fact  represents  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture  of  the  laborer's  condition. 
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Sayings  Banks. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  returns  to 
Blank  No.  4,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking  of 
1872,  April  29  and  30,  and  May  1. 

We  give  considerable  space  to  a  report  of  this  hearing, 
because  the  testimony  there  adduced  came  from  Bank  Offi- 
cers, who  are  supposed  to  have  covered  all  the  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  statements  of  pur  last  Report  on  this 
subject. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  report  of  this  hearing  will  con- 
vince the  impartial  reader  that  the  statements  made  in  our 
Third  Annual  Report  upon  the  subject  of  deposits  and  de- 
positors in  Savings  Banks,  are  substantiated  by  the  witnesses 
summoned  against  us. 

And  here  we  would  say,  that  it  would  seem  not  to  have 
occurred  to  committee,  counsel,  or  witnesses,  that  while 
charging  us  with  making  deductions  from  insufficient  data, 
they  were  attempting  to  controvert  our  deductions,  based 
upon  returns  from  56  Banks,  by  the  less  complete  data  of  11 
Banks. 

Annexed  to  the  testimony  of  each  witness,  will  be  found 
an  analysis  of  the  special  Bank  represented  by  him. 

The  attempt  last  year  to  suppress  our  Report,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  related  to  this  question,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
suppression  was  the  only  possible  answer  to  our  statements. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  completeness  of  returns  for  the 
past  year  answers  the  most  serious  objection  raised  against 
the  deductions  made  in  our  preceding  Report. 

Hearing  before  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking^ — 

AprU  29  and  30,  and  May  1,  1872. 

On  Saturday,  April  27,  two  days  before  this  hearing, 
the  Bureau  was  notified  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  that  a  meeting  thereof  would  be  held  on  the 
following  Monday  (the  29th),  at  which  the  Bureau  was 
requested  to  be  present  ^  in  order  that  it  might  make  sug- 
gestions."    This  was  the  language  of  the  note,  no  indica- 

17 
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tions  being  given  that  the  deductions  made  by  the  Bureau 
from  the  replies  of  its  respondents  in  the  matter  of  Sayings 
Banks,  and  from  the  figures  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the 
State  Bank  Commissioner,  were  to  constitute  the  only  subject 
under  consideration. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Report  for  the  year 
ending  March  Ist,  1872,  had  noty  ai  the  date  of  this  hearing^ 
been  submitted  to  the  Legislature^  and  consequently  its  con- 
tents could  not  have  been  examined,  nor  have  become  known 
to  the  members. 

One  copy  only,  with  an  accompanying  letter,  was  after- 
wards  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  permission 
having  been  given  by  the  Legislature  to  present  the  Report 
in  print.  Its  statements,  therefore,  had  not  been  examined, 
and  could  not  have  been  understood,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  spoke  of  it,  as  a  Report  ^^  to  be  laid  before 
the  Legislature.'* 

On  responding  to  the  summons,  the  Bureau  found  Counsel 
(M.  F.  Dickinson,  Esq.)  employed,  and  witnesses  in  atten- 
dance, whose  testimony  was  used  to  invalidate  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  Report. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  general  subject-mat- 
ter of  this  hearing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  were 
the  points  made  by  the  Bureau  in  that  part  of  its  Third 
Report;  (pp.  293  to  338),  relating  to  Savings  Banks.  They 
were  these :  — 

1st.  That  large  sums  of  money  are  deposited  in  Savings  Banks 
by  other  persons  than  wage-laborers,  as  was  shown  by  extracts 
fh>m  the  Reports  of  the  State  Banks  Commissioners  from  1851  to 
1871,  and  from  the  inaugural  addresses  of  Governor  Claflin,  him- 
self a  Dkector  in  two  Institutions  for  Savings. 

2d.  That  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  by  the 
fourteen  banks,  which  alone  gave  the  occupations  of  depositors, 
twenty-five  per  cent  only  of  the  bums  deposited  in  said  banks^  in 
1870,  belonged  to  wage-laborers ;  though  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
persons  depositing  were  wage-laborers. 

8d.  That  ^  of  the  whole  numJ}er  of  deposits  in  the  State  for 
1870,  according  to  the  Bank  Commissioner's  Report  for  that  year, 
amounted  to  but  little  more  (compared  with  the  whole  amount 
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deposited)  than  the  remaining  ^^,  as  a  simple  arithmetical  com- 
putation will  show. 

4th.  That  while  the  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  deposits 
during  the  year,  was  five  per  cent^  the  increase  in  deposits  of  and 
exceeding  $800,  was  above  thirty^wo  per  cent. 

6th.  That  a  wage-laborer  could  not  save  out  of  the  annual  aver- 
age earnings  of  a.  single  year  so  large  a  sum  as  the  average  deposit 
above  $300  of  the  year  1870,  that  average  being  $578.65,  and  the 
annual  average  earnings  according  to  our  tables  bein^but  a  little 
over  $600  (and  by  the  tables  of  the  U.  S.  Census  for  the  same 
year,  but  about  $540),  the  conclusion  being  that  the  general 
opinion  that  all  the  accumulations  in  these  Banks  belong  to  wage- 
laborers  is  not  correct. 

Opening  the  hearing,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  said  that 
the  duty  assigned  the  Committee  was  *^  an  investigation  into 
the  statements  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  now  in  print  and  to  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature,  in  regard  to  the  classes  of  depositors  in  Savings 
Banks,  and  to  report  as  to  the  accuracy  thereof." 

The  Counsel  *  (Mr.  Dickinson)  then  observed  that  "  appearing 
in  behalf  of  certain  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  some  of 
them  representatives  of  Savings  Banks,  and  others  interested,  or 
representing  persons  interested  in  the  relation  of  capital  to  labor, 
I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  in  appearing,  because  the  time  has 
been  short  since  the  order  was  passed,  and  the  time  afforded  for 
investigation  equally  short,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  pre- 
pare anything  very  thorough  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

'^  There  has  been,  as  is  well  known,  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  Tariff,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  certain  statements  have  been  made  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Massachusetts,  by  members 
of  Congress  from  the  West,  which  have  reflected  upon  capital  in 
this  State,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  condition  of  our  laboring 
classes  is  poor.  By  some  means,  certain  members  have  been  in- 
formed in  advance,  of  what  this  forthcoming  Report  was  to  state, 
and  it  has  been  affirmed  in  Congress  that  it  would  show  a  sad 
state  of  things  in  regard  to  these  classes,  and  gentlemen  have 

*  The  Bureau  appeared  without  Counsel  or  witneasefl.  E.  M.  Ghamherlin,  Esq. , 
being  present,  kindly  proffered  his  assistance.     • 
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said,  if  that  be  so,  we  do  not  desire  to  follow  Massacfansetts  or 
any  of  her  ways.  I  was  employed  fiy  gentlemen j  interested,  to 
secure  some  refutation  of  the  statements.  I  had  seen  the  state- 
ment coming  from  (lassachusetts,  and  with  such  help  as  I  could 
get,  secured  from  Savings  Banks  j  and  gentlemen  connected  with 
them,  certain  statements  which  I  forwarded  to  Washington,  and 
these  things  being  known,  caused  the^order  for  this  hearing. 

''  The  principal  matter  referred  to  you,  is  from  page  298  (Senate 
Document  180, 1872)  to  p.  344,;;entitled  '  Savings  Banks,'  the  first 
clause  beginning,  '  Our  investigations  into  the  earnings  and  cost  of 
living  of  wage-laborers,  the  results  of  which  were  given  in  our  two 
preceding  Reports,  convinced  us  that  Savings  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  To  reconcile  this^fact  with  the  general  statement  that 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  now  on  deposit  in  Savings  In- 
stitutions, are  the  savings  of  wage-laborers,  is  impossible.'  It  is 
then  said  that  this^investigation  into  Savings  Banks  had  two  objects 
in  view.  Firsts  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  deposits  represent 
the  savings  of  wage-laborers,  and  Second^  to  what  extent  they  aid 
the  class  for  whose  benefit  they  were  established. 

"  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  former  of  these  two.  On  p.  304, 
the  Bureau  makes  this  ^statement :  J'  The  following  Tables,  with 
their  totals  and  averages,  clearly  show  that  the  largest  percentage 
of  depositors  are  wage-laborers,  but  that  they  hold  the  smallest 
share  in  the  deposits,'  and  in  this  last  statement  we  propose  to  join 
issue.  Table  II,  on  pp.  310  and  311,  is  the  important*  one,  as  it 
gives  the  occupations.  The  returns  are  from  22  Banks,  there  being 
in  the  State  about  160  in  all,  with^.6 170 ,000,000  of  accumulated 
deposits,  or  thereabouts.  Most  of  these  Banks  are  in  the  country, 
and  comparatively  small,  and  the  summary  of  their  statistics  is 
made  upon  page  312.  But  passing  to  page  313, 1  find  a  summary 
of  nearly  all  I  propose  to  object  to,  and  if  I  succeed  in  my  objec- 
tions, I  shall  show  that  the  statements  are  not  worthy  of  credit, 
and  should  be  disapproved  of  by  the  Legislature, 

^^  The  summary  is  of  14  Banks,  and  declares  that  '  according  to 
the  return  of  these  14  Banks,  65  per  cent  of  their  deposits  amount 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  deposited ;  that  is,  the  wage-labor 
depositors  hold  about  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  deposited  during 
the  past  year  (1870).'  They  are  the  most  numerous,  yet  they  hold 
the  smaller  percentage  of  the  amount  deposited,  and  on  these  partial 
returns  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  Savings  Banks 
in  the  State,  the  Bureau  undertakes  to  establish  the  proposition  that 

*  This  irnot  the  important  table. 
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only  25  per  cent  of  the  deposits  belong  to  the  wage-laboring  class, 
or  is  the  direct^product  of  labor." 

£The  Bureau  here  interposes  its  denial  of  this  statement. 
Its  inference  was  confined  exclusively  to  these  14  Banks,  and 
ivas  never  applied j  nor  intended  to  be  applied^  to  all  the  Banks 
in  the  State.] 

« 

"  Then  follows  Table  III,  from  which  is  drawn  the  inference  that 
three-seveiiths  of  the  amount  of  the  deposits  belong  to  parties  who 
are  able  to  deposit  more  than  S500  at  one  time,  and  that  thirteeo- 
fourteenthfi  of  the  whole  number  of  deposits  amounted  to  but  little 
more  thafi  the  deposits  of  the  remaining  one-fourteenth.  I  shall 
show  by  testimony  that  this  is  not  true." 

• 

■ 

[This  is  a  mere  question  of  arithmetic  and  the  figures  stand 
thus.  Taking  the  number  of  deposits,  37,249  is  as  nearly 
one-fourteenth  of  506,873,  as  can  be  expressed  in  a  fraction 
of  small  denominator,  and  469,624  is  as  nearly  thirteen-four- 
teenths  of  506,873,  as  can  be  similarly  expressed.  So,  too, 
taking  the  amounts  deposited  in  sums  of  and  over  $300  at 

'  one  time^  being  $21,356,204.33,  and  it  is  as  nearly  three- 
sevenths  of  $47,281,303.70,  as  can  be  expressed  in  a  fraction 
of  small  denominator,  and  four-sevenths  is  the  complement 
of  three-sevenths.  To  be  sure,  45  and  55  per  cent  respec- 
tively, would  be  more  exact  expressions.  But  the  relations 
of  theso  several  numbers  would  not  be  materially  affected. 
The  average  amount  deposited  at  one  time  over  $300,  is  $573- 
•33,  and  that  under  $300,  is  $55.20.     A  wage-laborer  might 

'  deposit  the  latter  at  one  time  out  of  the  savings  of  a  year. 
He  could  not,  as  a  rule,  deposit  the  former  out  of  such  sav- 
ings. These  are  inevitable  results  from  the  figures  of  the 
Bank  Commissioner.  — Bubeau.] 

Mr.  Dickinson  proceeded:  — 

^'  I  shall  show  that  this  is  not  true,  and  shall  also  show  that  the 
conclusions  are  wrong  derived  from  Table  IV  (15  returns),  on  p. 
820,  that  six-sevenths  of  the  depositors  own  less  than  one-half  of 
the  deposits,  the  remaining  one-seventh  owning  $338,017.50  more 
than  the  six-sevenths." 
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[This  is  also  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic.  In  these  15 
Banks  there  were  14,705  depositors,  who  deposited  $2,371,- 
682.50,  and  of  this  sum  2,433  deposited  $1,354,850.00, 
while  12,272  deposited  $1,016,832.50,  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  fewer  depositors  of  the  sum  of  $338,017.50.  Now 
12,272  is  about  ^  of  14,705,  expressed  in  a  low  denomina- 
tor—  leaving  2,433  as  its  complementary  |. 

The  averages  upon  which  these  estimates  were  made  are 
fully  substantiated  by  the  returns  of  70  Banks  in  the  present 

Report.  —  Bureau.] 

* 
"  I  eay  these  statements  are  far  from  the  truth,  and  the  testimony 

of  the  gentlemen  here  will  entirely  contradict  these  conclusions.  I 
do  not  desire  to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  finding  fault  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  to  gather  useM  information,  but  I  do  object 
to  its  attempts  to  establish  a  theory  out  of  partial  and  imperfect 
reports.  Replies  to  their  questions  are  all  voluntary,  not  required 
by  law.  Some  replied,  and  some  did  not,  because  it  would  take 
them  months  to  do  it.  Some  say  their  replies  were  imperfect,  some, 
very  incorrect ;  and  the  Bureau  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  establish 
a  theory  unfavorable  to  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  the  position  which  she  holds  towards  her  laboring 
classes,  and  the  care  she  takes  of  them." 

[The  Banks  represented  at  the  hearing  were  eleven  in  num- 
ber, and  while  the  Counsel  complained  of  the  alleged  small 
number  used  by  the  Bureau,  he  used  a  smaller  number  to 
discredit  its  deductions.  —  Bureau.] 

(Mr.  Chamberlin.)  *•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  brief  notice  was 
given  of  this  hearing.  Its  subject  is  of  great  importance.  No 
definite  conclusion  can  be  reached,  but  by  a  thorough  examination 
of  books,  or  by  having  exact  -^returns  *fVom  all  the  Banks  in  the 
State.  If  you  complain  of  the  fewness  of  the  returns,  you  have  put 
in  fewer  to  disprove  our  conclusions.  Counsers  own  figures  are 
open  to  criticism,  more  open  than  those  of  the  Bureau.  His  are  the 
result  of  the  labor  of  a  few  days,  the  Bureau's  of  many  months  and 
patient  computations.  Others  who  have  made  examination  into 
Savings  Bank  Statistics,  have  reached  their  conclusions,  or,  more 
rigidly  speaking,  make  them  less  favorable  than  they  do.  Any 
frequenter  of  these  Banks  knows  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  money  deposited  comes  from  the  poorer  classes. 
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*^  The  wealthy  deposit  for  their  ehildren,  the  middling  in  smaller 
sums  for  theirs ;  trustees  deposit  for  their  wards,  and  men  of  means 
find  a  way  to  deposit  large  amounts  by  distributing  their  deposits 
among  many  names  in  the  same  Bank,  or  among  many  Banks.  It 
is  comparatively  few  from  the  wage-class  who  can  lay  up  money  to 
any  extent.  To  understand  the  subject  fully,  we  must  have  the 
books  and  replies  from  all  the  160  Banks  of  the  State. 

^^Are  gentlemen  afraid  of  the  investigation?     Are  Treasurers 

unwilling  to  reply,  lest  the  theory  of  the  Bureau  that  all  these 

moneys  do  not  come  from  the  wage-class,  shall  be  established? 

That  inference  would  seem  to  be  legitimate.    If  it  be  not,  let  them 

reply  in  the  completest  manner,'so  that  the  real  facts  may  be  made 

known." 

Examination  of  Witnesses. 

The  first  witness  was  E.  O.  Bockwood,  of  the  Home 
Sayings  Bank,  of  Boston. 

The  analysis*  of  this  Bank  for  the  year  1870  gives  the 
following :  — 

No.  of  Deposits.       Amount  of  Same.       Average  of  each  Deposit. 

Total,  5,817       91,539,590  94  $264  67 

Over  $300  at  one  time,  1,440  901,961  89  626  36 

Under  9300,  4,377  637,629  05  145  68 

From  which  it  appears  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  deposits  (being  1,440  out  of  5,817),  were  made  in 
sums  over  $300,  and  that  the  amount  so  deposited  was  58 
per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  and  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  deposits  were  made  in 
sums  under  $300,  amounting  to  about  42  per  cent  of  the 
whole  amount  deposited;  \  of  the  deposits  amounting  to 
nearly  ^  of  the  whole  amount  deposited. 

Testimony. 
(Q.)  You  give  7,067,  out  of  11,577  occupations,  as  "  Miscel- 
laneous-." Does  misceUaneous  include  any  wage-laborers?  {A.) 
Undoubtedly.  (Q.)  Is  not  the  larger  part  of  them  composed  of 
wage-laborers  ?  {A.)  Our  system  being  to  put  moif ey  on  interest 
the  1st  day  of  every  month,  the  largest  part  of  our  deposits  is 
made  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month.  A  lai'ge  number  of 
depositors  coming  in  at  that  time,  we  have  to  hurry  them  in  taking 

.   *  Preceding  the  testimoDy  of  each  witness  wUl  be  found  an  analysis  of  the 
Bank  he  represents* 
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signatures  and  making  out  books,  and  we  have  to  omit  asking  them 
their  occupations. 

They  aie  generally  slow  writers.  By  looking  at  their  signatures 
when  we  have  leisure,  I  judge  whether  they  are  wage-laborers,  and 
think  {  of  them  are.  I  put  under  miaceUaneovs  all  whose  occupa- 
tions are  not  recorded.  Q.  Have  you  made  any  examination  for 
any  definite  time  with  regard  to  occupations  and  amounts'held  by 
different  classes?  A.  I  took  a  statement  of  two  different  weeks. 
(Bureau.)  We  ask  that  his  books  may  be  produced.  (Chairman.) 
The  committee  does  not  think  there  is  time  to  examine  these  books 
before  we  report.  Is  not  this  a  statement  of  what  is  in  the  books  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  took  It  last  Saturday.  (Mr.  Chamberlin.)  A  state- 
ment is  not  sufficient  when  books  are  attainable.  (Mr.  D.)  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  the  Bureau  made  its  report  upon.  (Mr. 
C.)  Yes,  and  you  charge  against  the  Bureau  that  it  did  precisely 
u)?uU  you  are  now  doing,  (Chairman.)  The  Committee  will  hear 
the  statement.  (Witness.)  From  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  July,  409 
persons  deposited  thus,  —  in  sums  less  than  ^$100,  294 ;  between 
1100  and  $200,  64;  between  1200  and  |500,36  ;  over  $500,  15.* 
Those  under  $100  are  wage-laborers,  in  my  opinion.  (Q.)  Your 
opinion  or  a  known  fact?  {A.)  Of  all  between  $1.00  and  $200.00 
I  took  the  occupations  ;-^16  were  women,  and  39  mechanics.  (Mr. 
McNeill.)  Whether  under  the  term  mecfianicj  you  classed  workmen 
alone,  or  employers ;  and  have  you  any  record  to  indicate  whether 
the  mechanic  is  an  employer  or  a  workman?  (A.)  Not  in  all 
cases.  (Q.)  Don't  you  have  builders  as  a  separate  class?  (A.) 
We  put  those  down  laborer^  mechanic^  derk^  etc.  (Q.)  You  re- 
turned 50  as  Builders?  {A.)  Those,  I  guess,  were  depositors  of 
large  amounts.  For  the  corresponding  week  of  the  year  follow- 
ing, I  found  485  depositors ;  in  sums  less  than  $190,  331 ;  be- 
tween $100  and  $500, 140 ;  over  $500, 14.  (Q.)  Have  you  made 
any  computation  as  to  the  amount  of  those  deposits?  (A.)  No ; 
that  cannot  be  told  without  going  to  the  books.  Of  those  who 
deposited  between  $100  and  $500,  80  were  wage-laborers,  37  wo- 
men, 1  doctor,  3  machinists,  1  lawyer,  18  not  known.  Over  $500, 
3  farmers,  1  carpenter,  1  baker,  1  tinsmith,  2  women,  5  unknown. 
Id  my  opinion,  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  deposited  are  by  wage- 
laborers,  and  the  number  of  depositors  80  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
(Gen.  Oliver.)  How  frequently  did  the  same  parties  deposit  the 
amounts  you  have  s:ated?  Certain  persons  made  deposits  in 
January.    Are  they  the  same  who  deposited  in  the  corresponding 

*  The  number  of  depositors  dimlxxlBhes  aa  the  d^[>osit  increases. 
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week  of  the  preyioas  year?  {A.)  A  small  proportion  had  opened 
acconnts  before.  (Q.)  Were  the  returns  you  made  to  the  Bu- 
reau correct?  (A,)  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  those  under  the 
head  "  Miacellaneoua,** 

(Mr.  Chamberlin.)  You  said  that  in  taking  deposits,  you  had 
no  time  to  take  occupations ;  and  also,  that  the  amount  deposited 
by  wage-laborers  was  60  per  cent.  With  no  time  to  ascertain  that 
fact,  on  what  do  you  fpund  your  opinion?  {A.)  On  the  average 
of  the  week  I  took  them,  and  on  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 
parties.  (Q.)  You  say  you  made  no  statement  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wage-labor  deposits?  (A)  I  made  no  such  computa- 
tion; it  is  my  inference.  (Q.)  Will  the  Committee  please  note 
how  impossible  it  is  to  get  at  any  real  facts  from  such  oral  state- 
ments ? 

(Mr.  McNeill.)  At  bottom  of  page  800,  the  foot-note  says : 
"  Under  Miscellaneous,  give  all  depositors  who  may  be  classified 
as  salaried,  professional,  or  other  persons  not  specially  named  in 
other  columns."  So  that  the  Bureau,  presuming  that  this  was 
easily  understood,  could  only  place  this  number  (7,067)  where  the 
respondent  placed  it.  But  here  we  say  that  there  is  really  no  dif- 
fererence  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  wage-laborers  constitute  the 
majority  of  depositors.  The  real  question  is,  are  these  wage-labor- 
ers the  owners  of  the  large  amounts  deposited  in  these  Banks,  as 
is  generally  believed? 

Testimony  of  C.  O.  Holmes. 

The  next  witness  was  C.  G.  Holmes,  of  the  Fall  River  Five  Cent 
Savings  Bank. 

The  analysis  of  this  Bank  for  the  year  1870,  gives  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

No.  of  depoalta.  Amoimt  of  depoilti.  Average  of  each. 

Total,  12,476  $434,939  60  $34  86 

S300  and  over,  327  224,040  00  685  14 

Under  «300,  12,149  210,890  60  17  36 

From  which  it  appears  that  about  ^  or  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  deposits,  was  made  in  sums  over 
(300  at  one  time,  and  that  the  amount  so  deposited  was  51 
per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  and  that  f|,  or  about 
97  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  deposits,  amounted  to  the 
remaining  49  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  deposited.  Or, 
in  another  view,  g^  of  the  deposits  (327  out  of  12,476),  made 

IS 
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up  more  th^n  half  of  the  amount  deposited,  whild  ||  made 
up  less  than  the  other  half  deposited. 

Taking  the  four  Banks  of  Fall  River,  and  analyzing  in  the 
same  way,  we  have  the  following :  — 


No.  of  deposits. 

Amount  of  deposit 

Average  each 

Total, 

41,938 

$2,866,859  17 

$56  44 

SdOO  and  over, 

1,884 

1,266,634  84 

672  81 

Under  $300, 

40,054 

1,100,224  83 

27  46 

From  which  it  appears,  that  about  5^,  or  4J  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  deposits  (1,884  out  of  41,938)  was 
made  in  sums  over  $300  at  one  time,  and  that  |^  or  95^  per 
cent  were  made  in  sums  under  $300.  So  that  ^  of  the  whole 
number  of  deposits  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  amount  deposited,  while  |^  amounted  to  less  than  the 
other  half. 

(Mr.  Holmes.)  A  statement  was  brought  to  my  notice  with 
regard  to  these  statistics  being  nsed  in  Washington,  and  being 
about  to  go  there,  I  was  asked  by  some  one  to  say  whether  the 
laboring  classes  were  depositing  in  our  Saving  Banks,  and  I  spent 
a  day  in  examining.  I  ought  here  to  say  that  none  of  oar  Banks 
replied  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Bureau ;  our  books  are  not  kept  so 
that  we  could  do  it.  But  few  Banks  classify  their  depositors.  We 
never  have  considered  it  our  business  to  do  so.  We  take  the  de- 
posit, make  use  of  it,  and  return  it  to  the  depositor  on  demand. 
Many  questions  were  asked  by  the  Bureau,  which  it  was  not  possi* 
ble  to  answer,  but  we  drew  off  a  list  (of  depositors)  for  a  week, 
between  the  10th  and  15th  of  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March  and  April  last,  with  the  following  results :  —  * 


Bajtes, 

Whole  No. 
of  Deposits. 

Amount. 

Deposits  by 
Wage.  La- 
borers. 

Amount. 

t 

Old  Savings,  .    .    . 
Five  Cent,      •    .    . 
Citizens,    .... 
Union, 

1,090 
916 
256 
462 

$85,871  00 
80,246  00 
22,754  00 
34,620  00 

888 
872 
212 
416 

$44,226  00 

17,869  00 

2,484  00 

22,192  00 

Totals,    .... 

2,724 

$173,491  00 

2,883 

$86,221  00 
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[Analyzing  these  four  Banks  we  find, — 


No  of 
Deposits. 

Amotint. 

Ayeraireto 
Eaob. 

• 

Total 

2,724 

2,888 

841 

$178,491  00 
86,221  00 
87,270  00 

$68  69 

Wage-Laborers,. 

Non-Wage  Laborers,  .... 

86  18 
256  92 

From  which  it  appears  that  about  12^  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  deposits  (341  out  of  2,724)  owned  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  deposited ;  while  87 J 
per  cent  owned  less  than  50  per  cent  thereof,  the  time  of 
depositing  corresponding  with  the  time  of  paying  off  at  the 
mills.] 

(Mr.  H.)  We  knew  these  to  be  laborers,  partly  from  their 
names,  partly  from  the  manner  in  which  they  come  in,  and  our 
general  acquaintance  with  the  people,  the  traders,  the  farmers,  the 
operatives,  Ac,  Ac.  We  called  none  laborers  who  were  farmers, 
traders,  or  salaried  persons.  The -deposit  of  these  laborers  varies 
from  $1.00  to  $40.00,  or  $50.00,  depositing  once  a  month.  (Q.)  In 
your  opinion,  what  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in  Fall  River  are  the 
result  of  wage-labor?  (A.)  I  should  not  want  to  say.  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  gathering  of  Statistics  fix>m  Savings 
Banks,  and  the  question  having  arisen  in  regard  to  the  amount 
held  by  the  laboring  classes,  and  whether  the  wealthier  were  depos- 
iting to  such  extent  as  had  been  said,  an  examination  was  made  by 
a  committee.  We  had  blanks  from  121  of  the  139  banks  then  in 
operation,*  and  we  found  that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  their 
deposits  were  held  by  capitalists.  The  mere  fact  of  a  large  deposit 
standing  in  a  man's  name,  is  no  index  that  he  is  not  a  laborer,  as 
we  often  find.  A  person  who  has  been  at  work  elsewhere,  comes 
to  us,  and  brings  his  whole  deposit  to  our  banks.  We  have  many 
laborers  with  $1,000  on  deposit — men  and  women  who  have  worked 
in  our  mills.  In  consequence  of  the  Strike  (1869),  and  of  the 
erection  oif  new  mills,  a  different  class  of  population  has  come  in 
— French  Canadians,  accustomed  to  a  simple  style  of  living,  and 
they  laid  up  money  rapidly.  Our  first  deposit  was  by  the  father  of 
a  family,  who  deposited  $1,500. 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  in  1870,  when  there  were  139  Savings  Banks  in 
MJELSsachusettB. 
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(Mr.  D.)  What  should  you  say  to  the  statement,  that  the  de- 
posits of  the  wage-laborers  were  but  25  per  cent  of  the  amount 
deposited  daring  the  year  1870  ?  (A.)  It  is  not  true  of  Fall 
Elver;  it  is  too  small. 

(Mr.  Chamberlin.)  How  did  you  Judge  of  the  occupations  of 
the  persons  whose  names  you  took  on  the  single  day  that  you  gave 
to  the  examination?  (A,)  From  dealing  with  them  day  by  day. 
The  French  Canadians'  names  suggest  their  occupations,  all  of 
them  being  wage-laborers.  We  do  not  record  the  occapations  of 
depositors.  The  largest  portion  of  deposits  is  made  immediately 
after  pay  day,  three  times  as  many  as  on  other  days.  I  have  no 
means  of  telling  the  percentage  of  the  amounts  deposited  by  wage- 
laborers  during  the  year. 

(Mr.  McNeill.)  Let  it  be  noted  that  out  of  $178,491  deposited, 
$86,221  were  from  wage-labor  deposits.  Did  you  make  any  com- 
putation as  to  the  parties  depositing  the  remaining  $87,270? 

(A.)  I  did  not.  (Mr.  McNeill.)  The  witness  says  he  could 
not  answer  the  blanks  of  the  Bureau  *  because  of  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  do  it,  yet  on  summons  here  by  counsel,  he  pre- 
pares figures  in  less  than  a  week. 

TestiTMmy  of  A.  27.  Bvans^  of  Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank. 
The  analysis  of  this  Bank  gives  as  follows :  — 

Number  of  depoaita.  Amount.  Average. 

ToUl,  60,207  $3,863,912  68         $64  17 

$300  and  over,  2,878  1,313,890  00         552  52 

Under  $300,  57,829  2,550,022  68  U  10 

Fronoi  which  it  appears  that  less  than  ^  or  4  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  deposits  (2,378  out  of  60,207),  was 
made  in  sums  of  or  above  $300  at  one  time,  and  that  the 
amount  so  deposited  was  about  34  per  cent  or  ^  of  the  whole 
amount  deposited,  while  ||  or  96  per  cent  of  the  deposits 
were  required  to  make  up  the  remaining  66  per  cent  or  |^  so 
deposited. 

This  Bank  is  the  second  in  the  State  in  amount  of  depos- 
its, and  the  largest  iu  number  of  depositors.  It  holds  one- 
ninth  of  all  the  deposits  in  the  State  Sayings  Banks,  and  has 
a  classified  list  of  23,000  of  its  depositors.     Mr.  Evans  said, — 

^^  I  have  not  examined  the  Report  of  the  Bureau.  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  hearing  till  last  Saturday  (two  days  ago),  and  have 

*  60  days  from  their  date  was  aUowed. 
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Dot  had  time  to  prepare  any  other  statistics  than  what  we  gave  in 
our  usual  report.  We  have,  say  60,000  depositors,  of  whom  23,000 
are  classified,  though  they  may  not  all  be  considered  wage-laborers. 
Mechanics  9,500,  Clerks  4,000,  Laborers  2,30i,  Soldiers  300,  Ser- 
vanto  2,020,  Seamen  545,  Miscellaneous  4,331,  —Total,  23,000. 

The  '*  Miscellaneous  "  comprises  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children,  and  we  believe  the  women  are  mostly  wives  of  mechanics 
who  bring  the  earnings  of  the  husband.  Have  been  connected 
with  Savings  Banks  18  years.  During  the  last  year,  on  Saturday 
evenings  alone,  we  received  $250,000  in  900  deposits,*  and  we 
liave  every  reason  to  believe  that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  these,  were 
from  mechanics  or  laborers.  (Q.)  What  was  the  amount  depos- 
ited by  the  18,669  wag<^labor  depositors?  {A.)  That  would  be 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Taking  in  the  wives,  I  should  say  &om  50 
to  60  per  cent.  (Q.)  What  do  you  say  to  the  statement  that  only 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  deposited  in  1870  is  the  amount  of  wage- 
labor  deposits  ?  [No  such  statement  was  made  in  the  Report  — 
Bureau.]  (A.)  From  observation  and  experience,  I  should  say 
it  was  incorrect.  (Q.)  Is  it  true  of  your  Bank  that  ^  of  the 
depositors  own  as  much  as  the  remaining  ij  ?  t  .  (^0  ^  think 
not.  The  Committee  on  Expenditures  last  year  wanted  to  get 
statistics  in  regard  to  this,  and  inquiries  were  made.  Answers 
came  from  121  Banks,  and  they  showed  that  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  deposits  were  £rom  capitalists.  (Mr.  Chamberlin.)  You 
give  80  per  cent  in  number  of  your  depositors  who  were  wage-la- 
borers as  you  class  them.  Have  you  statistics  giving  the  pro- 
portionate amount  deposited  by  them?  {A.)  No, sir,  (Mr.  C.) 
Every  witness  has  avoided  this  question.  {A.)  I  suppose  It  would 
take  two  men  a  year  to  go  over  our  books  to  get  at  the  fact.  (Mr. 
McN.)  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  what  is  the  average 
amount  that  a  wage-laborer  deposits  at  one  time?  {A.)  It  varies 
from  $5  to  $500.  I  can't  give  an  average.  (Q.)  With  your  long 
experience  can't  you  answer  that  question?  (-4.)  We  have  never 
considered  the  point. 

Testimony  of  Louis  Johnson^  of  the  East  Boston  Savings  Bank. 
The  analysis  of  this  Bank  is  as  follows,  for  the  year  1870 :  — 

No.  of  Depoiiu.  Amount.  AverAge. 

Total,  9,863  1555,194  00  «56  29 

$300  and  over,  422  237,300  00  562  32 

Under  1300  9,441  317,894  00  33  67 

*  This  would  average  $278  on  each  depoiit 
t  No  SQOh  thing  is  said  of  this  Bank. 
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From  which  it  appears  that  a  little  less  than  4^  per  cent, 
about  ^V  <>f  ^^^  whole  number  of  deposits  (being  422  out  of 
9,863),  were  made  in  sums  over  $300  at  one  time,  while 
95 J  per  cent,  or  about  ||  of  the  whole  number  of  deposits 
was  made. in  sums  under  $300  at  one  time;  and  that  ^  of 
the  whole  number  of  deposits  amounted  to  about  43  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  and  ||  were  required 
to  make  up  the  remaining  67  per  cent. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Receiver  and  Payer  at  the  Bank  for  15  years,  said 
he  was  familiar,  personally,  with  a  large  number  of  his  depositors, 
and  took  their  occupation  when  taking  theb:  deposits.  East  Bos- 
ton is  one  of  the  largest  wards  of  the  city.  ^*  I  took,  with  the  aid 
of  a  young  man  sent  over  last  Friday  or  Saturday,  a  range  of  sev- 
eral months,  and  took  a  statement  (sent  afterwards  to  Washington) 
for  the  months  of  March,  June,  and  September,  1871,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  whole  number  of  deposits  between  $300  and 
$1,000  was  35,  of  which  81  were  wage-laborers.  It  strikes  me  that 
from  my  acquaintance  with  East  Boston,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
apprehension iu  the  mind  of  the  Bureau  that  the  deposits  of  $300, 
and  more,  cannot  be  the  result  of  wage-labor." 

[The  Eeport  contained  nothing  like  this.  It  said  that  a 
wage-laborer,  as  a  general  thing,  could  not,  out  of  the  earn- 
ings  of  a  single  year,  deposit  at  one  time,  so  large  a  sum  as 
$300.  He  also,  with  others,  had  an  erroneous  opinion  of  its 
deductions,  as  all  his  testimony  went  to  show  that  the  larger 
nurnber  of  deposits  was  made  by  wage-laborers,  which  the 
Bureau  had  repeatedly  said  was  true  of  all  the  Savings  Banks 
in  the  State. — Bubeau.] 

Dwelling  upon  the  large  amounts  credited  to  wage-laborers,  he 
said  that  ^^  daring  the  15  years  of  his  experience  he  had  taken  $50,- 
•000  or  $60,000  ftom  his  native  town  and  deposited  it  in  his  Bank, 
out  of  which  amount  he  could  scarcely  name  $1,000,  which  was 
not  strictly  the  result  of  the  personal  earnings  of  the  depositors. 
He  had  $5,000  or  $6,000  deposited  for  the  widow  of  a  man  deceased 
who  left  $2,000  or  $3,000,  or  who  owned  a  farm  which  was  sold  and 
the  money  deposited,  being,  after  all,  his  hard  earnings.  He  had 
also  money  deposited  from  the  transfer  of  property  from  one  neigb- 
borhood  to  another.  A  shipcarpenter  comes  firom  Maine  with 
accumulated  earnings  of  $600,  or  $700,  and  deposits  it.  A  washer- 
woman in  80  months  (2  1-2  years),  living  at  no  expense  and  saving 
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every  penny,  accnmulated  81,000.  Her  husband,  a  sailor,  saved 
money  and  they  accumulated  82,500,  and  then  bought  a  house. 
This  was  an  exceptional  case,  but  still  we  have  many  mechanics 
who  have  bought  houses  within  a  few  years.  If  an  examination 
was  made  of  deposits  less  than  $300,  this  statement  would  be  more 
forcibly  illustrated.  This  is  an  examination  of  those  over  $800, 
showing  they  were  largely  the  results  of  wage-labor.  Of  trust 
accounts  for  May  and  November,  there  were  21 ;  14  being  small,— 
from  wage*labor  or  for  minor  children.  My  opinion  is  that  one-half 
of  those  under  the  head,  of '  miscellaneous '  were  the  results  of 
wage-labor.  Many  school-teachers  bring  in  portions  of  their 
monthly  pay.  (Mr.  Chamberlin.)  Who  prepared  that  report  you 
have?  (A,)  There  was  a  young  man  sent  over  by  Mr.  Dickinson 
(the  Counsel),  and  I  furnished  the  statistics  while  he  prepared  his 
work  for  Congress.  (Q.)  You  give  the  number  of  depositors.  Have 
you  any  statistics  showing  the  percentage  of  their  deposits  to  the 
total  deposit?  {A,)  I  have  none  on  this  paper.  I  took  a  quarter 
day,  two  weeks  ago,  the  one  on  which  we  are  liable  to  receive  the 
largest  number  of  large  deposits,  audi  found  868,000,  taken  during 
that  week,  839,000  being  in  small  deposits,  -—  wage  labor  deposits, 
nearly  all. 

Q.  But  have  you  no^  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  wage- 
labor  deposits  for  a  single  year  as  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Bu- 
reau? {A.)  No,  sir;  my] impression  is  that  the  proportion  is 
larger.  East  Boston  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  place.  I  should 
think  from  50  to  75  per  cent  are  wage-labor  deposits.  I  think 
our  books  will  show  it.  It  depends  upon  how  you  deline  *^  wage- 
labor."  A  farmer  in  our  place  worked  up  83,000  in  30  years.  Is 
not  that  wage  labor? 

(Mr.  McNeill).  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  average  amount 
deposited  at  one  time,  by  a  man  working  at  wage-labor  ?     {A,)    I 

■ 

don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  answer  that  question  definitely. 
(Q.)  Do  you  think  it  is  under  860  ?  (-4.)  He  frequently  brings 
in  money  that  is  strictly  the  earnings  of  wage-labor,  the  accumula* 
tion  of  the  previous  months  that  has  been  somewhere  else.  (Q.) 
Are  the  sums  exceeding  8300  deposited  by  wage-laborers  the  result 
of  present  or  of  past  earnings  ?  {A,)  Generally  the  result  of  past 
earnings,  but  the  result  of  wage-labor.  (Mr.  McNeill.)  The  point 
is  thfit  the  computations  of  our  Report  are  made  on  the  deposits  of 
one  year,  not  on  those  of  12  or  15  years ;  and  on  the  basis  that  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  850  at  one  time.  The  exceptional  cases 
are  given  in  the  Report.     (Chairman.)    Did  you  throw  these  out, 
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or  charge  them  against  the  small  amounts  in  making  np  yoar 
Report?  (A.)  All  sams  ander  $300,  are  included  in  some  of  the 
estimates,  and  in  one  case,  several  thousands  of  dollars  were 
thrown  in,  giving  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Bank  theory. 

The  next  witness  was  Charles  E.  Symonds,  of  the  Salem 
Savings  Bank  —  one  of  the  14  banks  in  Table  II  of  the 
Report  (No.  99),  a  large  bank  of  (now)  $5,300,000,  and 
which  returned,  in  1870,  14,346  depositors,  with  $4,447,- 
676.13  on  deposit  then.  It  sent  to  the  Bureau  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  occupations  of  its  depositors,  to  which  Mr. 
Symonds  added,  at  the  hearing,  valuable  and  pertinent  in- 
formation. We  will  first  analyze  his  return  to  the  Bank 
Commissioner  for  1870,  and  then  add  his  testimony. 


Number  of  DeposiU. 

Amonnt  of  8«me. 

Ayermge, 

Total,                      11,865 

$900,815  00 

$75  94 

SdOO  and  over,             519 

274,011  00 

527  96 

Under  $300,            11,886 

626,804  00 

55  25 

From  which  it  appears  that  about  ^^y  or  4 ^^^^  per  cent  nearly 
of  the  whole  number  of  deposits  (519  out  of  11,855),  were 
made  in  sums  over  $300 ;  and  that  f  ^,  or  about  95-^2^  of  the 
whole  number  of  deposits,  were  made  in  sums  under  $300, 
so  that  ^  of  the  deposits  amounted  to  less  than  ^  of  the 
whole  amount  deposited ;  while  |^  amounted  to  more  than  | 
of  said  whole  amount.     This  exhibit  is  a  very  favorable  one. 

Mr.  Symonds  testified  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

'^  I  made  the  returns  to  the  Bureau  because  I  was  able  to  do  it 
correctly,  giving  a  detailed  statement  for  one  year  of  our  new  de- 
positors. Our  rule  is  when  we  receive  a  new  deposit,  in  order  that 
we  may  easily  identify  the  depositor,  to  take  his  signature  if  he 
can  make  it ;  if  not,  we  get  other  means.  We  ask  his  name,  his 
occupation,  place  of  residence,  name  of  father  and  mother,  and  place 
of  birth,  not  as  matters  of  curiosity,  but  as  means  of  identification. 
This  has  been  our  practice  these  three  years  past.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  bank  seven  years,  and  am  familiar  with  the 
faces,  and  personally  acquainted  with  very  many,  of  our  depositors. 
Of  our  deposits,  I  should  say  that  four-fifths  was  the  direct  product 
of  wage-labor ;  the  other  fifth  would  be  from  charitable  and  relig- 
ious societies.    Some  of  these  have  large  sums  on  deposit,  not 
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being  restricted  by  any  legal  limitation.  Within  a  biief  period, 
some  of  them,  not  satisfied  with  their  October  bank  dividends,  have 
sold  their  stock  and  deposited  with  us.  Should  say  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau,  that  only  25  per  cent  of  deposits  belong  to 
wage-labor,  is  not  correct  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.*  As  to  its 
statement,  that  ^  belong  to  parties  who  are  able  to  deposit  more 
than  $500  at  one  time,  1  cannot  give  any  Judgment. 

'^  I  should  further  say,  that  it  was  in  our  experience  not  correct 
^  that  ^l  of  the  deposits  amount  to  but  little  more  than  the  deposits 
of  the  remaining  ^.' 


» f» 


[The  statement  of  the  Bureau  in  this  matter  had  reference 
to  no  particular  bank,  nor  to  any  selection  of  banks,  but  to 
the  aggregate  deposits  of  all  the  Savings  Banks  in  the  State, 
these  deductions  being  drawn  wholly  from  the  returns  made 
by  all  the  batiks  for  the  year  1870  to  the  State  Bank  Com- 
missioner. ^  (See  p.  136,  Pub.  Doc.  No.  8, 1871,  and  Report 
of  Bureau  for  1871-72,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  180,  foot  of  p.  317, 
and  top  of  p.  318.)  Here  are  the  figures  repeated,  refer- 
ring to  all  the  banks  in  the  State  for  1870. 

No.  of  Depotlti.  Amount.  Avemge. 

Total,  506,873  $47,281,308  70  $93  28 

S300  and  over,     87,249  21,856,204  33  573  33 

Under  $300,       469,624  25,925,099  37  55  20 

Now,  as  we  have  before  said,  37,249  deposits  is  about  ^ 
of  506,873,  and  469,624  is  about  |f  thereof.  So  $21,356,- 
204.33  is  45  per  cent,  or  about  f ,  and  $25,925,099.37  is  55 
per  cent,  or  about  |  respectively  of  $47,281,303.70.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is,  that  ^|  of  the  depoaits  amounted  to 
not  a  great  deal  (in  so  large  an  amount),  more  than  -j^,  and 
that,  therefore,  -^  of  the  total  deposits  amounting  to  nearly 
^  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  the  complementary  ^| 
made  up  the  complementary^  thereof. — Bureau.] 

To  proceed  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Symonds  (bearing 
in  mind  that  he  is  speaking  of  his  own  Bank)  :  — 

"  This  ratio  is  not  applicable  to  us,  yet  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  here.  It  does  not  follow  with  us  that  persons  with  large  de- 
posits necessarily  belong  to  the  professions,  or  are  capitalists.  We 
are  not  troubled  with  them,  as  we  do  not  receive  their  money.    If 

*  The  statement  was  never  made  by  the  Bureau. 
19 
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they  have  much  money  to  deposit,  they  do  not  bring  it  to  us.  Yoa 
would  be  more  likely  to  find  a  large  deposit  against  a  person  who 
removes  the  snow  from  sidewalks,  digs  your  grounds  in  spring,  or 
who  may  assist  in  the  cleaning  of  your  house.  With  my  under- 
standing of  wage-labor,  tohetJier  of  the  pen  or  the  pickaxe^  four- 
fifths  among  our  depositors  are  wage-laborers,  though  I  have  no 
statistics  to  show  a  difference  in  the  deposits  of  the  strictly  called 
wage-laborer.  These  last  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  a  good  de- 
posit as  wagty-laborers  of  another  class.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  clerks  who  go  daily  from  Salem  to  Boston,  who  work  hard  and 
get  good  pay.  Some  of  them  more  than  the  State  paid  its  State 
Treasurer  a  few  years  ago.*  I  call  these  a  certain  class  of  wage- 
laborers.  Our  depositors  are  also  to  be  found  among  domestics, 
factory  operatives,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  clerks. 

''  Of  the  wage-laborers  we  have  many  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  I  should  say  one-fifth  of  them  make  their  X  •  There  are 
also  many  Irishmen,  whose  wives  hold  the  purse  and  make  the  de- 
posits. I  should  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  deposits  are  from  wage- 
laborers. 

''  I  see  that  a  distinction  is  made  between .  wage-labor  and  the 
results  of  wage-labor.  Let  me  observe  that  our  Bank,  having  a 
deposit  of  $5,000,000,  would  for  its  6  per  cent  dividends,  have 
$«H00,000  to  pay  out.  But  this  is  not  all  drawn  out  as  dividends. 
On  the  day  the  term  expires  it  (the  undrawn)  *'  is  made  principal. 
Were  one-fifth  drawn  out,  there  would  remain  $240,000  to  go  to  such 
principal.  Our  increase  of  that  sort  was  about  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  it  was  the  result  of  wage-labor." 

[At  this  point  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  again 
called  to  questions  repeated  by  counsel,  concerning  arith- 
metical statements  made  on  pp.  317-318,  upon  the  relation 
which  the  number  of  deposits  over  $300  bears  to  the  whole 
number  of  deposits — being  about  r^^  thereof,  and  conse- 
quently leaving  -{f  for  those  under  $300 ;  and  to  the  rela* 
tion  of  the  amounts  deposited  over  $300,  and  under  $300  to 
the  total  amount  deposited,  they  being  respectively  |-  and  ^, 
as  has  been  hereinbefore'  explained.  Mr.  Symonds  said 
these  relations  were  not  correct.  As  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
arithmetic,  any  one  can  easily  work  out  the  question  and 

*  From  1861  to  1866,  inclading  the  war,  6«ii.  Oliver,  as  Treasurer,  received  an 
average  pay  of  $2,300  per  year.  During  that  time  he  received  and  disbursed 
$77,000,000. 
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decide  for  himself.     We  think  Mr.  S.  inay  have  intended  to 
say  it  was  not  so  at  his  Bank.    See  its  analysis. — Bureau.] 

At  this  point  Mr.  McNeill  said,  ''The  points  otherwise  made  by 
Mr.  Symonds  we  do  not  dispnte.  His  return  was  one^of  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  we  are  glad  to  listen  to  his  testimony.  The  only 
conflict  is  between  his  opinions  and  our  facts." 

(Q.  Mr.  McNeill.)  In  yoar  opinion,  and  as  far  as  your  obser* 
yation  and  experience  go,  what  is  the  average  amount  of  money 
deposited  by  a  wage-laborer  at  one  time?  (J..)  Take  the  whole 
amount  of  our  deposits  and  divide  by  the  number  of  deposits,  and 
you  will  get  it  as  nearly  as  may  be.  The  quotient  would,  I  think, 
be  about  $80.  (Q.)  How  often  will  snch  deposit  of  $80  be 
made?  (A.)  Our  deposits  going  on  interest  once  a  quarter, 
would  not  come  in  so  frequently  as  in  some  other  Banks.  AH  the 
men  do  not  get  their  money  every  Saturday  night,  some  making 
their  settlements  once  a  quarter,  some  once  every  six  months,  and 
some,  perhaps,  once  a  year.  (Q.)  Should  you  say  these  settle- 
ments were  made,  on  an  average,  once  in  four  months?  (A.)  I 
cannot  say.  (Q.)  If  made  once  in  six  months,  the  deposits  for 
the  year  would  be,  on  your  basis,  $160  a  year?  {A.)  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  who  come  so  often.  For  another  purpose,  I 
made  an  examination  to  ascertain  how  long  it  took  depositors 
whose  deposits  had  reached  $1,000  to  obtain  that  amount.  It 
varied  from  a  short  to  a  long  period,  but  a  very  great  number  of 
them  were  15  years  in  getting  it.* 

With  those  of  more  recent  date,  it  did  not  take  so  long  as  in 
former  years.  The  computation  covered  a  period  of  50  years  begin- 
ning from  the  time  they  made  their  first  deposit,  and  passing  down 
to  the  period  when  they  had  achieved  their  $1,000  each  of  them, 
then  getting  an  average  of  the  whole.  This  average  would  be  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years.  Times  are  changed,  and  where  six- 
pence a  day  was  paid,  three  dollars  are  now  paid. 

*  At  six  per  cent^^compounding  thfi*  interest  annually,  there  would  be  needed 
an  annual  deposit  of  about — 

$485.00  to  be,  at  beginning  of  3d  year,    $999.10 

31i.00        "         "         "         4th  "  999.65 

eO.OO       •«         "         "       12th  "        1,012.00 

43.00        ••         "         "       15th  "        1,000.87 

At  SIX  per  cent,  and  compounding  the  interest  semi-annually,  there  would  be 
required  a  semi-annual  deposit  of — 

$239.00  to  be,  at  beginning  of  3d  year,  $1,000.94 
154.60       "         "         "         4th  "        1,001.04 
29.00       "         "        *•       12th  "  998  47    [Bubkau.] 
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(Q.)  Bat  your  answer  to  this  same  qnestion  when  put  by  the 
Bureau,  was  V2  years,  and  the  question  now  in  debate  is  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bureau.  Do  you  give  "  three  or  four  years  "  ftom 
your  observation,  or  have  you  made  calculations  ? 

{A,)  1  have  made  no  calculations,  but  give  the  answer  from 
observation  and  Arom  the  books.  (Q.)  Was  the  reply  '^  12  years  '* 
made  to  the  Bureau  based  upon  your  examination  of  the  period  of 
60  years,  or  of  the  period  of  12  or  24  months  last  past?  (A.)  It 
was  from  a  computation  covering  the  whole  time  since  the  Bank 
was  established  in  1818. 


Testimony   of  George  Hohbs^  of  the  Investing  Committee  of  the 

Uxbridge  Savings  Bank,* 

The  analysis  of  this  Bank  is  as  follows,  for  the  year  1871 :  — 


No.  of  deposits. 

Amount. 

Avenge, 

Total,                         789 

$79,698.86 

$107.84 

Of  and  over  $300,       74 

48,670.58 

690.14 

Under  $300,               666 

86,028.88     . 

64.17 

From  which  it  appears  that  about  ^  of  the  deposits  (74  out  of 
789)  amounted  to  66  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
amount  deposited,  and,  therefore,  that  y^^  of  the  deposits  were 
required  to  make  up  the  remaining  46  per  cent,  or  less  than  one- 
half  said  amount. 

Mr.  Hobbs  presented  a  Table,  as  follows :  — 


Laborers,  • 
Benevolent  Societies, 
Traders,    • 
Capitalists, 
Farmers,   . 


188 

8 

6 

4 

67 

207 


Carried  up,    • 

Total  present  deposits, 

Amount  deposited  by  Farmers, 

^'  Capitalists, 
"  Traders, 


Brought  up,  •  •  •  207 
Minors,  ....  200 
Females  (mostly  laborers' 


k( 

t( 

«( 

(( 

«t 

(( 

Leaving  a  balance  of 


wives),  • 

.  143 

Total,    . 

.  650 

A 

$113,682  66 

$17,189  67 

1,787  41 

8,827  69 

sieties,  8,602  66 

$26,767  23 

« 

$87,876  43 

*  This  Bank  was  staieted  in  1870;  we  take  its  statistics  for  1871.    The  figures 
of  Mr.  Hobbs  differ  from  ours,  having  been  taken  in  1872. 
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Taking  this  estimate,  capital  has  about  two-ninths  of  the  whole 
deposit ;  the  balance  belonging  to  minors,  females,  and  laborers. 
The  above  statement  is  allowing  capital  more  than  its  share.  I 
call  a  man  a  farmer  who  owns  a  farm.  Many  of  them  own  a  small 
place,  and  have  deposited  A:om  $100  to  $500  that  they  have  saved 
by  hard  work.  In  my  opinion  capital  cannot  claim  more  than  }  of 
the  deposits  of  the  bank.  There  is  no  law  requiring  the  Treasurers 
to  get  occupations  of  depositors.  We  get  them  from  personal 
knowledge.  Tha  reason  I  wanted  this  investigation  was  that  I 
could  not  see  that  it  was  fair  to  judge  of  all  the  Banks  by  returns 
from  only  14. 

The  lower  classes  of  laborers  are  enabled  from  the  pay  they  re- 
ceive to  make  deposits.  I  know  personally,  that  some  of  our  fac- 
tory operatives  do  not  deposit,  but  own  bonds.  I  have  collected 
coupons  upon  bonds  owned  by  factory  operatives  who  we  did  not 
suppose  were  worth  a  dollar.  Then  they  own  real  estate.  A  great 
many  of  the  overseers  own  the  places  where  they  live,  and  it  was 
on  this  account  —  the  fact  that  it  was  going  abroad  that  our 
factory  operatives  .were  so  miserable  and  so  underpaid  that  they 
could  not  save  anything  —  that  I  wanted  this  investigation. 

(Mr.  Chamberlin.)  Have  you  the  actual  number  of  laborers  in 
your  calculation  ? 

{A.)    We  give  them  as  near  as  we  can  get  them. 

(Q)  What  is  the  average  deposit  of  a  wage-laborer?  (^1.) 
Take  the  whole  number  of  depositors  and  the  whole  amount  of 
deposits  and  divide  and  you  can  get  it.  (Q.)  What  is  your  opin- 
ion as  to  the  amount  a  wage-laborer  can  deposit  at  one  time?  {A,) 
1  cannot  give  the  average,  as  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
matter.  I  can  only  give  cases  I  know  of.  The  only  one  I  think 
of,  wts  a  factory  operative  who  deposited  $40.  He  deposited  it  in 
one  month,  but  whether  the  earnings  of  that  month,  I  don't  know. 
He  may  have  had  it  laid  up  in  an  old  stocking.  Tknow  an  over- 
seer in  one  of  our  mills  who  has  in  our  Bank  all  the  law  permits  to 
one  person.  (Q.)  What  is  the  average  number  of  deposits  made 
by  a  wage-laborer  in  one  year?  {A,)  I  can't  tell,  without  exam- 
ining the  books.  (Q.)  Is  your  Bank  much  used  by  the  wealthy? 
{A,)  No ;  he  would  not  be  much  of  a  financier  who  would  put  his 
money  out  at  six  per  cent,  when  he  could  take  it  to  Boston  and  get 
20  per  cent.  (Q  )  What  proportion  do  the  depositors  in  your 
Bank  of  $300  or  more  at  one  time,  bear  to  those  under  that  sum  ? 
{A.)     1  don't  know. 
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Testimony  of  Tfiomas  J.  Gargan^  of  the  Emigrant  Savings  Bank. 

A  uew  Bank. 

The  analysis  of  its  returns  for  1870  is  as  follows :  — 


Ko  of  depotlt*. 

Amount  of  Mme. 

Average. 

Total,                   9,186 

$1,075,761  11 

$117.75 

$300  and  over,        771 

602,090  00 

780  92 

Under  $300,        8,865 

478,671  11 

56  62 

From  which  it  appears  that  about  8^  per  cent  or  about 
^  of  the  whole  number  of  deposits  (771  out  of  9,136),  was 
made  in  sums  over  $300,  amounting  to  56  per  cent,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  while  91-^  of 
the  whole  number  of  deposits  amounted  to  the  remaining  44 
per  cent,  or  less  than  one-half. 

Mr.  Gargan  said  that  he  made  no  reply  to  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Bureau,  but  on  receiving  a  letter  from  the  coun- 
sel on  Saturday  night  (April  27),  he  spent  an  hour  looking 
up  the  matter,  and  he  had  also  familiar  facts.  He  thought 
that  wage-labor  deposited  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  though 
after  hearing  the  testimony  given,  he  might  not  understand 
how  the  words  "  wage-labor  "  were  interpreted  by  the  Bureau. 
If  they  meant  "  wage-labor  and  the  results  of  wage-labor,"  he 
should  give  the  same  percentage.  ^*In  our  Bank,  wage- 
labor  deposits  are  pretty  large,  and  I  should  say  (speaking 
of  his  own  Bank),  that  the  statement  that  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  amount  deposited  was  by  wage-labor,  was  not  cor- 
rect." 

[This  statement  was  repeatedly  made  by  witnesses,  yid  as 
repeatedly  corrected  by  the  Bureau.] 

''  Our  large  deposits  are  more  from  charitable  and  religions  soci- 
eties, than  from  the  wealthy,  perhaps  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
amount.  In  reference  to  the  idea  that  a  wage-laborer  would  not 
deposit  over  $50  at  any  one  time,  I  have  to  say  that  many  of  them, 
feeling  ashamed  to  come  with  a  small  sum,  wait  until  they  get 
$100  to  start  off  with,  and  bring  that.  Many  of  our  depositors  do 
so,  and  then  add  something  to  that,  week  by  week. 

(Q.)  What  proportion  of  your  depositors  deposit  sums  exceed- 
ing $50  at  one  time?  {A.)  I  should  think  75  per  cent  or  at 
least  60  per  cent.     (Q.)    Not  the  first  deposit,  the  succeeding 


I 
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deposits  daring  eftoh  year?  {A»)  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
that.  The  subsequent  deposits  were  less, —  say  $2  or  $3  up  to 
110.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  such  average  to  be 
made. 


Testimony  of  John  A.  BuUrick^  Treasurer  of  the  Lowell  City  Institu- 
tion for  Savings.* 

An  analysis  of  the  deposits  in  this  Bank,  as  per  return  to 
State  Commissioner  for  1870,  shows  as  follows: — 


No.  ofdetMdtt. 

Amoant  of  same. 

Averag*. 

Total,                   7,063 

$710,013  30 

$100  53 

$300  and  over,       486 

244,044  00 

502  14 

Under  $300,        6,577 

465,969  30 

70  84 

From  which  it  appears  that  ^^,  or  a  little  less  than  7  per 
cent  (486  out  of  7,063),  of  the  whole  number  of  deposits, 
amounted  to  34  per  cent,  or  about  ^  of  the  whole  amount 
deposited,  leaving  §^,  or  a  little  more  than  93  per  cent,  to 
make  up  the  remaining  66  per  cent,  or  |  of  the  whole 
amount  deposited. 

**  (Q.)    What  do  you  say  to  the  statement  that  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  amount  deposited  during  the  past  year  is  the  deposit  of 
wage^laborers?    {A.)  Had  I  been  asked  'as  the  result* of  wage- 
labor,'  I  should  say  almost  all  of  ours.    Of  our  deposits,  one- 
fourth  is  the  earnings  of  the  year  of  the  deposit.    (Q  )   Leaving 
that  out,  what  proportion  is  the  product  of  wage-labor,  and  what  is 
capital?    {A.)    I  can't  answer  without  looking  over  our  books, 
(Q.)     Is  25  per  cent  a  fair  statement?    (A.)    I  suppose  it  is 
more.    I  should  want  to  look.    Our  capitalists  do  not  deposit,  and 
the  wealthy  very  little.     (Q.  Bureau.)    In  your  knowledge  of  Sav- 
ings Banks,  what  is  the  average  amount  deposited  by  a  wage- 
laborer  at  any  one  time?   {A.)   I  should  not  say  it  was  $50,  where 
they  deposit  regularly,  —certainly  not  from  theur  earnings.    (Q.) 
Have  you  read  the  Report?    {A.)    I  have  not. 

• 

*  Daring  24  yean  from  its  start 
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Tettimony  of  Duncan  McB.  Thaxter,  of  the  South  Boston  Savings 

Bank, 

An  analysis  of  the  deposits  in  this  Bank,  as  per  its  return 
for  1870  to  the  State  Commissioner,  shows  as  follows  :  — 


No.  of  deposit!. 

Amonnt  of  tame. 

ATerage. 

Total,                 6,654 

S446,037  23 

$67  03 

S300  and  over,      884 

222.892  34 

580  45 

Under  $300,       6,270 

223,144  89 

35  58 

Showing  that  about  ^  or  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  deposits  (being  384  out  of  6,654),  amounted  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  leaving  ^^^  or  about  94 
per  cent  of  the  deposits  to  make  up  the  other  one-half. 

Mr.  Thaxter  testified  that  he  had  brought  a  statement  made 
at  request  of  counsel,  by  which  it  appears  that  ^  three-fourths 
of  the  deposits  of  $300  and  upwards,  were  made  by  laborers 
who  earn  their  living  by  their  hands."  They  included  a 
butcher,  printer,  tailor,  farmer,  bTacksmith,  carpenter,  police- 
man, seamstress,  clerk,  teamster,  mechanic,  brewer,  and  five 
day  laborers ;  and  the  capitalists  were  one  rich  lawyer,  and 
a  real  estate  agent,  etc. 

"  (Q.  Bureau.)  Who  wrote  out  that  statement?  (A.)  It  was 
put  into  my  hands  by  the  counsel.  (Q.)  Did  he  write  it?  (A.) 
I  don't  know.  (Q.  Counsel.)  Is  that  the  result  of  your  investiga- 
tion when  the  party  sent  to  you  was  present?  (A,)  I  think  it 
probable.  I  can't  say.  It  is  not  my  handwriting.  (Q.)  What 
proportion  of  your  deposits  in  a  year  are  by  laborers?  {A.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement,  as  an  average  for  the  year,  $27,000  were 
deposited  by  capitalists.  (Q.)  And  the  rest?  {A.)  I  term  them 
laborers  that  live  by  their  hands.  ( Q.  Mr.  McNeill.)  Do  you  keep 
an  account  of  the  occupations  of  depositors?  (A.)  Our  books 
are  headed  ^  Names,' '  Birthplace,'  *•  Residence,'  and  '  Occupations.' 
I  take  the  occupations  unless  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  have  taken  them 
on  my  paper  from  the  book ;  if  ^^  unknown  or  miscellaneous,"  it  is  so 
stated.  (Q.)  Mr.  McNeill.)  In  your  experience,  what  is  the 
average  deposit  ot  a  wage-laborer  at  one  time?  (A.)  I  cannot 
decide  without  reference  to  my  books.  My  statement  .was  prepared 
in  a  very  short  time. 

'^  In  the  Blank  of  the  Bureau,  I  found  nearly  100  questions  to  be 
applied  to  every  depositor,  and  could  not  see  the  possibility  of 
going  through  in  a  day  3,600  accounts,  with  20  or  30  side  issues. 
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"  (Q.  Mr.  McNeill.)  You  had  60  days  to  do  It  in.  (A.)  The 
notice  did  not  reach  me  until  the  60  days  were  up.  I  said  to  my 
Trustees, '  who  are  teamsters,  as  it  would  seem  to  mean  all  who 
have  care  of  and  drive  horses? '  Our  President  says, — *  I  drive  a 
horse,'  and  some  of  the  Trustees  said  the  same.  Then  I  said, '  I 
must  put  down  every  one  of  you.'" 

Testimony  ofL.  N,  Baies^  Treasurer  of  the  CohoBset  Savings  Bank. 

An  analysis  of  this  Bank  for  1870,  gives  the  following  re- 
sults :  — 

No.  of  depotits.  Amount.  '  Averiff*. 

Total,  378  $42,641  00  $112  81 

$300  and  over,        25  13,626  00  545  04 

dnder  $300,  353  29,015  00  82  18, 

From  which  it  appears  that  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deposits  (25  out  of  378)  amounted  to  about  33  per 
cent,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  leaving  94 
per  cent  of  the  deposits  to  make  up  the  remaining  67  per 
cent  or  two-thirds  of  amount  deposited. 

Mr.  Bates  thought  that  a  large  number  of  his  depositors 
were  "wage-laborers"  (75  per  cent),  but  not  so  large  in 
amount  deposited,  speaking  from  personal  knowledge  of 
them.  Under  the  heading  "miscellaneous,"  of  his  return 
to  the  Bureau,  he  put  those  with  whose  occupations  he  was 
not  acquainted,  some  of  them  being  laborers.  He  thought  a 
"  large  proportion  labored  in  some  way." 

*'  Q.  After  reading  the  instructions  on  the  Blank  sent  you  in 
regard  to  this  heading,  to  enter  under  it  ^salaried,  professional,  and 
other  persons  not  specially  named  in  other  headings,  did  you  put 
^  wage-lahorers '  under  *  miscellaneous?'  (A.)  Not  those  I  knew 
to  be  wage-laborers.  I  put  those  whose  occupations  I  did  not  know, 
but  presumed  they  must  be  wage-laborers,  getting  their  living  by 
some  sort  of  labor.  There  might  be  some  clergymen,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  Not  being  aware  what  their  occupation  was,  I  thought 
I  must  put  them  down  somewhere. 

*'  (Q.)  You  just  testified  that  you  put  some  laborers  there,  al- 
though the  explanatory  note  directed  that  only  ^  salaried,  or  pro- 
fessional persons '  should  be  put  there.  (A.)  Did  I  say  that  I 
knew  them  to  be  laborers?  I  meant  to  say  that  they  might  be 
laborers." 

20 
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[We  concede  and  have  clearly  said  that  the  number  of 
wage-laborers  who  deposit,  is  by  far  the  greater  proportion. 
—  Bureau.] 

''  (  Q  )  In  your  experience,  what  is  the  average  amonnt  deposited 
by  a  wage-laborer  at  one  time?  (J..)  I  don't  think  I  understand 
the  term  *  foage4aborerJ 

''  (Mr  McNeill.)  A  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  school-teacher,  a  sal- 
aried  bookkeeper  or  cierk,  is  not  a  wage-laborer.  Parties  having 
a  fixed  salary  per  annam,  which  is  not  decreased  by  absence  from 
duty  for  any  cause,  bad  weather,  vacation,  sickness  or  other,  are 
not  wage-laborers.  But  parties  who  work  by  the  day,  with  deduc- 
tion from  pay  from  any  loss  of  time,  are  wage-laborers.  Bat  really 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  All  that  the  other  side 
desires  to  be  allowed  as  to  the  nurnbers  of  deposits  by  wage-labor- 
ers, th^  Bureau  concedes.  The  question  put  is,  ^  What  is  the  aver- 
age deposit  of  a  wage-laborer  at  any  one  time?'  {A.)  I  cannot 
by  any  statistics,  or  by  recollection,  tell.  (Q.)  You  are  Treasurer 
of  the  Bank  and  receive  the  money  deposited?  {A.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
And  when  a  wage-laborer  comes  how  much  money  does  he  put  on 
deposit  at  one  time?  {A,)  It  varies  all  the  way  fVom  $5  to  1200 
or  $300.  ( Q.)  How  often  are  the  deposits  made  by  the  same 
party?  {A.)  Not  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Oftener 
once  a  year,  and  again  it  might  be  that  I  don't  see  their  deposit 
book  again  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  Ours  is  not  a  manufac- 
turing town.  (Q.)  You  are  understood  to  say  that  your  wage- 
laborers  do  not  average  a  deposit  once  in  two,  three,  or  four  years. 
Is  it  mantha  or  years,  you  mean.  (A.)  What  I  say  is,  that  I  do 
not,  perhaps,  see  their  ileposit  books  for  two  or  three  years.  A 
Portuguese  seamen  made  a  deposit  of  $200,  recently,  on  going  to 
sea.  I  did  not  ask  him  how  he  got  it.  He  might  have  brought  it 
here  with  him,  not  having  been  long  in  the  country.  Other  depos* 
its  may  be  from  the  sales  of  berries.  A  person  may  deposit  $200 
or  $300,  proceeds  of  land  sold,  or  some  kind  of  (farm)  stock,  horse 
or  cow.  From  a  thousand  sources  deposits  are  made  up,  and  there 
being  no  manufacturing  in  our  place,  there  is  no  regularity  of  de- 
posit as  a  surplus  from  labor,  but  yet  it  is  the  result  of  labor,  pre- 
vious labor,  perhaps,  rather  than  present  labor.  (Q.)  Taking  all 
deposits  together,  bow  many  times  in  a  year  would  depositors  aver- 
age in  making  a  deposit?  (A.)  Once  or  twice  a  year,  or  perhaps 
three  times  in  two  years.  (Q.)  How  much  would  they  deposit  at 
a  time  in  that  three  times  for  two  years,  or  once  and  a  half  a  year, 
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and  yon  may  indnde  in  wage-laborers  all  bnt  salaried  persons? 
{A.)  I  conld  not  form  a  correct  estimate  enough  to  base  any 
result  upon  it.  (  Q.)  Would  it  be  as  much  as  $50  ?  (^  )  I  could 
not  tell  unless  I  looked  it  all  over,  and  made  an  average,  nor  can  I 
tell  what  proportion  are  wage-laborers,  unless  I  did  the  same/' 

The  next  witness  called  was 

John  I.  Bakery  a  Trustee  of  the  Beverly  Savings  Bank. 
An  analysis  of  this  Bank,  for  1870,  gives  the  following :  — 

Ka  of  depositB.  Amount  of  same.  Ayerage. 

Tot-al,                               1,213  $108,583.56  $89.52 

$300  and  over,                      76  30,174.51  397.03 

Under  $300,                     1,137  78,409.05  68.96 

From  which  it  appears  that  about  6i  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  deposits  (76  out  of  1,213)  amounted  to  about  28 
per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  leaving  93  3-4  per 
cent  of  deposits  to  make  up  the  remaining  72  per  cent  of 
amount  deposited. 

^*  (Q*)  Under  the  head  of  *  Miscellaneous,'  in  return  made  to 
the  Bureau,  554  in  number,  are  any  laborers'  included?  {A.) 
I  cannot  say  from  my  own  knowledge ;  the  Treasurer  told  me  that 
he  included  all  he  did  not  know,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  half  of 
554*  (277)  were  laborers.  I  have  taken  much  interest  in  our 
Bank,  and  in  its  depositors,  and  as  I  understand  the.  word  laborere^ 
and  as  I  think  the  Bureau  understands  it,  I  should  say  that  90  per 
cent  of  our  depositors  are  laborers.  These  depositors  and  those  of 
the  Warren  Savings  Bank  of  Danvers,  with  which  I  was  once  con- 
nected, are  poor  people,  depositing  on  an  average  twice  a  year. 
A  large  proportion  are  females,  shop-girls,  and  girls  who  live  out. 
I  base  my  statement,  that  the  large  amount  deposited  belongs  to 
laborers,  from  my  knowledge  and  fh>m  frequent  observation  of  the 
books,  but  not  from  actual  statistics  taken. 

*'  The  average  amount  deposited  by  these  persons  varies  between 
$5.00  and  $100.00.  Within  a  year  or  two,  the  shoe  business  hav- 
ing come  in,  has  attracted  strangers  with  whom  I  am  not  so  famil- 
iar. I  know  the  salaried  persons  and  the  capitalists.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  but  few." 

Gen.  Oliver,  Chief  of  Bureau,  observing  to  the  Com- 

*  On  p.  311  of  the  Beport,  there  is  a  note  saying  that  '*  518  of  these  are  females." 
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mittee  that  the  specialty  of  Savings  Banks  having  been  in 
charge  of  Mr.  McNeill^  that  gentleman  would  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  the  conclusions  given  in  their  Report. 
Mr.  McNeill  then  said  :  — 

'*  For  some  years  past,  I  have  made  Savings  Banks,  their  deposits 
and  depositors,  sabjects  of  special  inquiry  and  research,  and  even 
of  close  study.  Familiar  with  worklngmen,  their  financial  as  well 
as  social  condition,  knowing  their  earnings  and  cost  of  living,  and 
what  they  could  or  could  not,  did  or  did  not  save  from  those  earn- 
ings, I  could  not  adopt  the  current  belief,  that  the  large  sums 
deposited  in  these  Banks  could  all  of  them  be  deposited  by  wage- 
laborers.  In  this  view  I  am  not  alone,  and  I  think  that  the 
statements  made  at  these  hearings  strengthen  these  opinions,  and 
that  hundreds  of  worklngmen  will  testify  to  the  dorrectness  of 
our  conclusions.  And  here  I  wish  to  say,  most  distinctly,  that  I 
believe  these  institutions  have  been  of  the  most  useful  and  bene- 
ficial character.  No  object  more  worthy  could  have  presented 
itself  to  their  founders,  the  first  and  best  step  in  teaching  men  the 
benefit  of  frugality,  and  the  power  of  savings  to  augment  them- 
selves. Who  can  tell  how  many  have  been  rescued  from  poverty, 
and  placed  in  comparative  comfort  of  home  and  all  its  blessings 
by  these  means?  But  that  all  the  moneys  in  these  Banks  were 
placed  there  by  wage-laborers,  is  an  inference  derived  from  the 
theory  on  which  the  Banks  are  founded,  and  not  from  the  facts 
themselves.* 

''  In  1869,  the  Bureau  drew  up  a  form  of  Blank  with  questions  to 
Savings  Banks.  In  1870,  we  sent  it,  after  making  alterations,  to 
some  of  the  Savings  Banks.  Only  one  of  them  made  any  reply. 
In  1871,  we  were  informed  that  the  Banks,  desiring  to  disprove 
Governor  Claflin's  statements  about  their  deposits,  would  gladly 
reply  to  our  inquiries. 

'^  The  Governor's  statement  was,  as  given  in  his  message  of  1869, 
that '  these  institutions  are  becoming  still  more  the  favorite  places 
of  deposit,  not  only  for  persons  of  small  means,  but /or  those  seek- 
ing investment  for  very  considerdble  sums.*  And  again,  in  his 
message  for  1871,  he  says,  that  ^a  large  share  of  their  increase 
is  not  the  savings  of  labor.  Each  year  shows  more  deposits  by 
capitalists,'  and  he  adds  that  ^  the  accumulations  of  capitalists 
will,  in  the  end,  find  their  way  largely  into  these  institutions ; '  and 

*  The  paragraph  at  the  head  of  p.  290  of  Third  Beport  should  not  have  been 
printed  with  quotation  marks.  It  is  original  matter,  and  expresses  the  views  of 
the  Bureau  upon  these  Institutions. 
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ftirther  on  he  says,  that  ^  owiug  to  the  great  changes  in  our  finan* 
cial  affairs,  the  drift  of  these  institutions  is  to  become  ordinary 
money  corporations.'  As  Vice-President  of  the  *  Mercantile'  and 
of  the  '  Emigrant^' '  Savings  Banks,  his  views  must  cany  au- 
thority. 

^'  I{i  confumation  of  his  viens,  we  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the 'Bank 
Commissioners  ftom  1850  to  1870,  in  many  of  which  caution  is 
given  lest  the  prime  motive  ia  creating  these  Banks  be  ignored ; 
and  wherein  the  tendency  is  pointed  towards  an  increase  of  deposits 
by  the  comparatively  wealthy,  because  of  certainty  of  dividends 
and  exemption  from  tax. 

^'  Before  preparing  Savings  Bank  Blank  No.  10, 1  visited  several 
large  Banks  and  conversed  with  their  Officers,  looked  at  their 
books,  and  made  the  matter  a  study  for  months.  We  then  sent 
proof-sheets  of  this  Blank  to  several  persons  for  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

^^  We  now  call  your  attention  to  Blank  No.  10,  of  which  this  is 
the  heading :  — 

^^  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labob. 
'^  State  House,  Boston,  August  29,  1871. 

^^  To  the  Treasurer  or  President  of  the  Bank^  — 

*'  Sir: — By  Resolye,  No.  102,  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the 
year  1869,  this  department  is  authorized  to  collect  statistical  details 
of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  aud  to  report  the  same 
annually.  In  the  two  past  Reports,  w:e  have  treated  largely  upon 
their  wages,  earnings,  and  cost  of  living ;  in  the  next,  we  design 
to  report  the  details  of  their  savings.  For  this  purpose,  we  send 
you  this  Blank,  and  request  your  earliest  attention.  If  for  any 
cause  you  are  unable  to  fill  out  answers  to  the  several  questions 
herein,  please  return  the  Blank  to  this  Office,  with  the  reasons 
therefor.    Returns  are  expected  within  sixty  days  from  date. 

H.  K.  OLIVER,  Chief. 
GEO.  E.  McNEIIJi,  D^uty. 

*'  Accompanying  this  was  this  note,  explaining  what  is  meant  by 
the  different  occupations.  Under  *  Teamsters,'  give  all  who  drive 
or  take  care  of  horses.  Under  ^  Trust  Accounts,'  give  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  who  deposit,  either  for  societies  or  for  more  than 
one  person.  Under  the  head  of  *  Miscellaneous,'  give  all  deposit- 
ors who  may  be  classified  as  salaried,  professional,  or  other  per- 
sons not  specially  named  in  other  columns. 

^'  You  will  recollect  that  the  gentleman  from  the  South  Boston 
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Bank  testified  that  he  put  under  the  head  of  ^Teamsters'  all 
who  drove  their  aum  horses ;  so  that,  while  it  appears  that  there  are 
included  in  the  return  fVom  that  Bank  under  the  head  of  '  Miscel- 
laneous/ persons  who  are  wage-laborers,  it  also  appears  that  we 
have  under  the  head  of  '  Teamsters '  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  elhould  have  been  put  under  the.  head  of  '  Miscellaneous.' 

'^  The  analysis  of  this  Blank  will  show  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
six  divisions,  each  separate  and  complete  of  itself.  1st,  Covering 
such  matter  as  is  returned  to  the  Biank  Commissioners,  with  the 
addition  of  sex  and  nationality ;  2d,  Occupations ;  Sd,  Number  of 
deposits  in  the  past  year,  in  sUms  between  $1  and  $1,000;  4th, 
No.  of  depositors  whose  yearly  deposits  are  between  $5  and 
$1,000;  5th,  No*  of  withdrawals  and  loans;  6th,  Miscellaneous. 

'^  Banks  retun^ing  answers  to  the  1st  and  Sd  divisions,  from 
which  Tables  1  and  8  are  compiled,  flimish  the  data  from  which 
the  principal  calculations  are  made.  These  Tables  give  us  facts 
from  56  and  39  Banks,  and  the  charge  that  they  are  made  from  a 
Table  having  returns  but  from  14  Banks  is  untrue ;  and  we  con- 
tend that  the  Banks  selected  may  rigidly  be  called  '  representative 
Banks.'  They  represent  the  various  industries  and  populations  of 
the  State. 

"They  are  as  follows,  alphabetically: — 

"  Amherst,    representing  an  agricultural  district. 
Barnstable,  "  a  fishing  district. 

Barre,  "  a  small  manufacturing  district. 

Boston,  East,      "  a  mechanical  district. 

Boston,  South,     "  a  miscellaneous  district. 

Beverly,  "  both  the  foregoing. 

Brighton,  "  a  cattle-market  town. 

Cape  Ann  (Gloucester),  representing  a  fishing  town. 
Chicopee,    representing  a  manufacturing  town. 
Danvers,  "  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 

Dedham,  «  "  " 

Groveland,  **  "  "  (shoes). 

Hingham,  "  "  *'    (wooden-ware). 

Holyoke,  "  a  manufacturing  town.  « 

Hyannis,  "  a  miscellaneous      " 

Lynn,  "  manufacturing  (shoes). 

Marlborough,       "  "  (boots  and  shoes) 

Newburyport,      "  "  and  miscellaneous. 

Nantucket,  "  fishing. 
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North  Adams,  representing  mannfacturing. 
North  Bridgewater,  representing  (boots  and  shoes). 
Provincetown,    representing  fishing. 
Salem,  *'         miscellaneons. 

Salisbory,  ''  manufacturing. 


((  (ft 


Southbridge, 

South  Weymouth,        ^*  ''  and  agricultural. 

Springfield,  ^  miscellaneous. 

IJxbridge,  ^^  manufacturing. 

Ware,  "  " 

Wellfleet,  <^  fisheries. 

Westfield,  '^  manufacturing  (whips,  cigars,  etc.). 

Wobum,  ^^  tanning  and  currying. 

Worcester,  '^  miscellaneous, 

''  Can  Towns  more  truly  representative,  be  selected  than  these? 

"  One  of  the  principal  charges  made  against  us  is,  that  we  have 
not  sufficient  data  from  which  to  make  our  conclusions.  If  we  can 
prove  to  you  that  we  have  representative  data,  this  point  is  met. 
We  refer  you  to  page  309.  The  average  amount  deposited  during 
the  past  year  in  the  Banks  tabulated  was  $95.13.  In  the  Bank 
Commissioner's  Report  for  1870,  the  average  amount  deposited  dur- 
ing that  year  in  all  of  the  Banks  in  the  State  was  S98,  so  that 
our  returns  actually  represent  all  the  Savings  Banks  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  deposits  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  these  returns,  is  but  $3.00  more  than 
the  average  in  our  returns. 

*'  The  average  amount  deposited,  during  the  past  year,  in  the 
Banks  quoted  by  the  counsel  (the  14  Banks  giving  occupations), 
and  that  is  the  table  to  which  the  counsel  has  paid  particular  at- 
tention, was  $88.05,  —  $10  a  deposit  less  than  the  average  for 
all  the  Banks  in  the  State  for  that  year,  showing,  that  if  they  did 
not  represent  the  average  total  amount,  they  gave  about  the  same 
average  to  each  deposit. 

^^  But  as  conclusive  evidence  that  these  14  Banks  are  good  rep- 
resentative wage -labor  banks,  we  call  your  attention  to  these  fig- 
ures. The  average  deposit,  according  to  the  Bank  Commissioner's 
Report  for  1870,  for  all  deposits  under  $300,  is  $55.20.  The  14 
Banks  quoted.  Table  II,  give  it  as  $59.84.  The  returns  to  this 
table  are  the  ones  to  which  the  Counsel  has  called  special  attention, 
and  yet  the  average  deposits  of  these  Banks  under  $300  is  $4.64 
higher  than  that  of  the  whole  State. 
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*^  If  we  had  tried  to  establish  a  theory,  we  should  have  taken 
Banks  averaging  less  than  the  Commissioner's  Report. 

*^  The  Banks  omitied  from  this  table  are  omitted  for  inaccuracies. 
What  result  might  be  reached  by  computations  from  those  Banks, 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  if  the  committee  will  allow  time,  we  are 
willing  to  compute  them  and  present  the  results ;  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  take  the  computations  of  the  Counsel,  firom  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  many  inaccuracies,  as  will  be  shown. 

*^  The  attention  of  the  Committee  is  called  to  page  813. 

'^  The  Counsel  for  the  Banks  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  this 
Table  represents,  or  is  made  to  represent,  that  the  average  amount 
of  money  held  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  the  State,  by  wage-labor- 
ers, is  25  per  cent.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  follow  me  in  the  read- 
ing of  what  the  Report  says :  *  According  to  the  returns  of  these 
Banks  J  65  per  cent  of  these  deposits  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
whole  sum  depo3ited ;  that  is,  the  wage-labor  depositors  hold  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  deposited  during  the  past  year.*  No- 
where in  this  Report  will  you  find,  or  can  you  find,  the  statement 
in  any  shape  or  manner  that  but  25  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in  the 
Banks  is  the  deposit  of  wage-labor.  We  say  it  is  so  in  these  Banks^ 
not  in  the  State.    It  cannot  be  found  in  the  Report. 

**  (A  Member  of  the  Committee.)  Do  you  make  that  up  from  the 
Bank  returns,  or  yoar  estimates  ? 

^^  (Mr.  McNeill.)  From  the  returns  made  to  us  in  the  table  of 
occupations." 

"  ( Q.)     Do  they  return  the  amount  deposited  by  wage-laborers  ?  " 

"  (Mr.  McNeill.)     I  take  the  deposits  given  in  Table  III. 

*^  (Q.)  What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  where  the  amounts  are  which 
the  Banks  return ?  (Mr.  McNeill.)  In  Table  III."  (Q.)  That 
only  gives  the  number  of  depositors.  (Mr.  McNeill.)  .In  Table 
III  you  find  the  number  of  deposits,  in  sums  from  $1.00  to 
$1,000,  not  the  number  of  depositors.  (Q.)  Do  I  understand 
the  whole  amounts  given  in  Table  III,  are  the  deposits  of 
wage-laborers  ? 

'*  (Mr.  McNeill.)  Not  the  whole.  I  shall  explain  that  when  I 
reach  it.  The  reason  why  we  have  not  made  a  statement  of  the 
percentage  belonging  to  labor,  is  because  we  wished  to  have  fur- 
ther data  to  base  our  average  upon.  We  omitted,  purposely, 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  data,  to  state  the  exact  average 
percentage  belonging  to  wage-labor,  and  it  is  because  members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  have  had  misrepresentations,  and  not 
the  facts  of  the  Report,  that  these  statements  are  made.    We  are 
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willing  to  place  this  Report  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  Officecs  for 
examination,  but  we  are  not  willing  that  they  should  be  fur* 
nished  by  the  Counsel  with  such  portions  as  he  would  select  for 
his  case. 

**  I  protest  that  the  document  was  not  before  the  public  before 
the  Legislature  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  it,  knowing 
nothing  about  the  facts  in  the  case,  except  by  rumor.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  that  has  ocouiTed  in  the  legislation  of  the 
State  for  years. . 

**  It  will  be  further  observed,  that  in  this  computation  we  have 
given  the  bank  theory  (that  wage-labor  owns  the  largest  amount 
deposited),  the  advantage  of  $73.83  to  each  deposit.  Let  us  see 
how  that  is  done. 

**  Turn  to  the  818  page.  The  number  of  deposits  in  14  of  these 
Banks  for  the  past  year,  according  to  Table  I,  is  34,602.  The 
amount  of  the  same  is  $3,043,460.33.  Table  III  shows  that  2,210 
of  these  deposits  were  in  sums  of  and  exceeding  $300  each,  the 
average  of  such  deposits  being,  according  to  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioner's Report  of  1870,  $573.33.  Calling  it  an  average  of  $500, 
we  allow  the  Bank  theory  $73.33  on  each  deposit.  We  had  a 
right  to  multiply  that  number,  2,210,  by  $573.33 ;  we  took  it  at 
$500.  Calling  it  an  average  of  $500,  this  class  of  deposits  would 
amount  to  $1,105,000.  Subtracting  this  from  the  total  amount, 
we  have  $1,938,460.83,  as  the  amount  of  deposits  in  sums  less 
than  $300,  giving  an  average  of  $59.84  to  each  of  the  32,392  de- 
posits, or  $149.50  to  each  depositor  of  sums  less  than  $300.  9,921 
deposits  were  made  in  sums  between  $50  and  $300.  These  de- 
posits averaged  $120.90  each,  amounting  to  $1,199,475,  leaving 
$738,985.83  as  the  amount  of  deposits  in  sums  of  $50  and  less. 
The  number  of  such  deposits  was  22^471,  giving  an  average  to 
each  deposit  of  $32.88.  The  number  of  wage-labor  deposits  in 
these  same  Banks  was  7,867,  showing  the  average  number  of 
deposits  to  be  2f  per  year,  or  $92.04  to  each  depositor.  That  Is, 
we  have  calculated  that  the  average  number  of  deposits,  in  one 
year,  is  2^,  based  upon  the  Table  of  Occupations ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal use  made  of  this  Table  is  in  arriving  at  that  fact. 

**  We  bad  been  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  average 
number  of  deposits  made  by  a  depositor  in  a  year,  and  we  reach  it 
by  Table  III,  and  the  table  of  Occupations. 

<'  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  fact  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Bank  Officers,  called  to  controvert  our  statements. 
They  agreed  that  the  small' deposits  are  the  most  frequent,  and 
21 
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thatconseqaently  the  number  of  wage-labor  deposits  woald  average 
a  little  higher  than  the  other  deposits ;  but  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Fall 
River,  has  called  my  attention  to-day  to  the  returns  of  1870  and 
*71,  whereby  it  appears,  according  to  his  figures  in  his  own  bank, 
and  another  bank  in  Fall  River,  that  that  average  holds  good 
in  the  banks  there :  2^  deposits  to  each  depositor  per  year. 

*^  Let  me  call  attention  to  another  point.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  deposits  of  one  year^  not  the  iiceumulaUona  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  years  that  the  banks  have  been  in  operation.  The  idea  was 
to  find  out  how  much,  during  one  yeavy  the  wage-laborers  put  into 
the  banks. 

^^  I  wish  the  Committee  to  examine  Table  III,  pp.  314, 15, 1 6  and 
17.  I  can  only  say  it  will  take  weeks  to  properly  examine  them. 
This  Table  gives  returns  from  89  representative  banks.  Please 
observe  that  these  banks  give  $58.84  as  the  average  deposit 
under  $300.  The  Bank  Commissioner's  Report  gives  the  average 
for  the  whole  State  as  $55.20. 

"Is  it  fair  to  say  that  our  data  do  not  represent  anything, 
when  it  is  proved  that  every  average  that  wo  have  made  is 
sustained  by  tlie  reports  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  for  the  whole 
State? 

"  The  total  number  of  deposits  in  these  39  banks,  in  the  twelve 
months  given,  is  132,356.  From  returns  of  the  same  banks  in 
Table  I,  the  total  number  of  deposits  given  is  132,586 ;  a  discrep- 
ancy of  230..  As  the  number  of  deposits  over  $50  are  all  given, 
and  Bome  of  the  smaller  deposits  are  not  given,  in  the  following 
calculations,  we  use  the  number  of  deposits  in  Table  I.  In  every 
computation  we  have  given  the  advantage  to  the  bank  theory.  From 
the  totalfl  and  averages  of  Table  III,  it  will  be  seen  that  83,481 
deposite,  of  sums  of  $50  and  under,  amounting  to  $1,610,250.50, 
give  an  average  to  each  deposit  of  $19. 29,  and  that  48,875  deposits, 
amounting  to  $9,507,825,  give  an  average  to  each  deposit  of^l94.- 
58.  The  average  deposit  under  $300,  according  to  this  estimate,  is 
$58.84.  I  repeat,  the  averages,  as  they  occur  under  each  Table, 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  representative  data. 

*'The  *  Advertiser'  of  this  morning  publishes  a  column  upon 
that  p.  316,  and  attempts  to  refute  its  correctness,  when  by  this 
statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  are  correct  within  $3,  and 
the  averages  proved  by  the  returns  from  the  whole  State  for  1870. 

"  By  reference  to  page  318,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  de* 
rived  from  the  Commissioner's  Report  is  $55.20,  a  difference  of 
$1.36  to  each  depositor.    Multiply  this  difference  by  the  number  of 
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depositors  under  $300,  we  have  $169,042.56.  If  this  whole  sum  were 
added  to  the  deposits  under  $50,  it  would  make  the  total  amount  of 
deposits  leas  than  $50 :  $1,779,293.06,  an  average  of  $21.31  to  each 
deposit  Our  average  deposit,  of  aqd  exceeding  $300.  is  $549.01, 
being  $24.32  less  than  that  in  the.  Commissioner's  Report.  If  w^ 
had  been  trying  to  make  out  a  tlieory,  we  should  ?uive  had  this  aver^ 
age  more^  not  leas.  Multiplying  this  difference  by  the  number  of 
depositors  of  and  exceeding  $300,  we  have  $196,019.20.  Adding 
this  to  the  deposits  over  $50,  we  have  $9,703,844.20  as  the  amount 
of  48,875  deposits,  an  average  of  $198.54  to  each  deposit. 

**  By  this  table  it  appears  that  83,481  wage-labor  deposits  were 
made  in  the  Banks ;  the  number  of  depositors  making  them  cannot 
be  correctly  given,  but,  according  to  Table  II,  it  may  be  stated  as 
83,392. 

^  It  may  be  cWimed  that  the  deposits  between  $50  and  $100 
should  be  counted  with  this  class,  as  this  would  include  the  excep- 
tional oases,  and  might  counterbalance  the  deposits  of  the  few  who 
from  some  cause,  such  as  removal  from  another  State,  inheritance, 
etc.,  could  deposit  such  a  sum. 

''  If  we  allowed  this,  we  then  have  104,834  deposits  of  $3,2 11,- 
725.50,  or  $30.63  to  each  deposit,—  to  27,522  deposits  of  $8,706,- 
750.00,  or  $316.35  to  each  deposit;  showing  by  this  calculation 
that  these  immense  sums  credited  to  labor  belong,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  to  profits  upon  labor,  or  its  results. 

*'  We  repeat  that  the  figures  which  the  Counsel  endeavored  to 
disprove,  and  against  which  the  witnesses  testified,  are  not  our  Jig^ 
ures;  they  are  the  figures  of  the  Report  of  the  State  Bank  Commis- 
sioner, made  from  the  returns  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State.  We 
quote  them  from  his  respondents^  not  from  ours. 

^'  Our  data  have  been  declared  to  be  insufficient ;  but  instead  of 
attacking  these,  the  Counsel  and  the  witnesses  attacked  authentic 
figures  of  a  State  Document  issued  by  another  department,  and 
prepared  by  another  official,  and  intended  for  the  information  of 
the  Legislature;  and  if  the  members  of  that  body  will  take  the 
trouble  to  analyze  these  figures,  they  will  come  to  nothing  different 
from  the  figures  on  p.  818  of  pur  Third  Report.  These  figures  are- 
noticeably  confirmed  by  deductions  made  fh>m  the  figures  reported 
in  the  Bank  Commissioners'  Report  for  1871,  the  year  following 
(see  Pub.  Doc.  No.  8, 1872),  by  which  it  appears  that  the  — 

Total  number  of  deposits  in  1671,  was,  634,359^ 

"         '*       »*        "       over  $300,  45,684^ 

•*         **       **        "       under  $800,  588,675. 
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Total  amount  deposited  =  858,409,508.79,  averaging  $92  08 
"  "  in  sums  over  S300  =  $26,992,748,51,  "  59108 
"  **        "        under  $300  =  $31,416,755,28 "       53  87 

Difference  of  these  amounts,  $4,424,006.77. 

"  From  which  it  appears  that  l^^j  of  the  whole  number  of  de- 
. posits  (45,684  out  of  634,359)  amounted  to  46  per  cent,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  leaving  92^  per  cent  of 
the  deposits  to  make  up  the  remaining  54  per  cent  of  said  whole 
amount ;  and  showing,  furthermore,  that  for  each  average  deposit 
over  $300,  being  $591.08,  there  must  have  been  more  than  ten  de- 
posits under  $300,  they  averaging  but  $53.37  each ;  and  that 
about  ^j  of  the  whole  amount  deposited  belonged  to  parties  wlio 
were  able  to  deposit  more  than  $300  at  one  time,  while  ||  of  the 
whole  number  of  deposits  amounted  to  less  than  $4^  million  (a 
small  sum  out  of  58^  million)  more  than  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits made  by  the  remaining  -^ ;  results  nearly  identical  with 
those  given  by  the  Bureau  and  calculated  from  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioner's Report  of  1871,  for  the  preceding  year. 

*^  In  relation  to  the  statement  on  p.  818  (Third  Report),  to  which 
much  objection  was  made,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  arithmetic,  — 
and  we  only  ask  whether  any  one  is  ready  to  say  that  ^V^fsVs  ^^^ 
tSSll^a*  ^^^^  brought  to  their  lowest  approximate  terms,  are  not 
'  ^  and  If  respectively  ;  or  that,  taking  round  numbers  to  represent 
the  amounts  deposited,  that  $21  millions  and  $26  millions  are  not 
respectively  about  f  and  f  of  $47  millions  ? 

'^  Again,  if  the  deposits  over  $300  in  1870,  averaging  $573.33, 
be  compared  with  the  same  for  1871,  averaging  $591.08,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  large  deposits  are  increasing ;  and  if  those  under 
$300  for  1870  averaging  $55.20  be  compared  with  those  for  1871, 
being  $53.37,  it  will  be  found  that  the  small  deposits  are  decreasing. 

'^  These  are  not  data  derived  from  our  returns ;  they  are  data 
derived  from  the  returns  to  the  Barik  Oommiasioner^  showing  that 
either  wage-labor  is  being  enabled  now  to  deposit  $500  or  more  at 
a  time,  or  else  abler  parties  are  increasing  their  deposits ;  one  of 
the  two, — we  would  ask  which?  We  say  the  large  deposits  are  in- 
creasing 82  per  cent,  and  the  small  deposits  are  decreasing.  We 
refer  to  the  Bank  Commissioner's  Report  from  1851  to  1871  as 
testimony.  All  the  way  down,  this  process  has  been  going  on,  a 
marked  Increase  in  the  large  deposits. 

*^  It  is  said  these  deposits  all  belong  to  Boston,  but  you  will  find 
by  reference  that  in  Boston  the  average  was  $579.74  last  year,  a 
very  little  above  the  average  throughout  the  whole  State,  showing 
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that  they  are  not  alone  the  receptacles  of  the  deposits  of  the  more 
wealthy,  bat  that  the  country  Banks  are  largely  used  by  the  same 
class. 

"  We  have  been  charged  with  perpetrating  a  gross  libel  upon  the 
State  of  Massachusetts*  It  was  said  that  this  Report  was  sent  to 
Washington,  or  that  statements  firom  this  Report  got  into  Congress 
and  were  the  cause  of  abuse  to  our  State.  I  ask  you  to  investigate 
the  Reports  of  the  Bank  Commissioner,  for  onr  data  are  founded 
upon  his  returns.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  calculation  we  have 
given  to  wage-labor  all  deposits  under  $300,  deposited  at  one  time. 

*^  On  an  average  for  the  whole  State,  skilled  wage-laborers  do  not 
earn  more  than  from  850  to  $60  a  month.  Let  us  be  liberal,  and 
call  it  875,  being  $900  a  year,  supposing  a  man  to  work  the  whole 
time,  without  sickness,  and  without  vacation  or  recreation  of  any 
sort.  By  Edward  Young's  Table  of  Cost  of  Living  in  1869,  in 
New  England,  it  will  require  8686.40  exclusive  of  clothing  to  maintain 
an  average  family  of  five  persons,  parents  and  three  children ;  with 
clothing  at  820  a  year  each,  this  sum  will  reach  8786.40,  leaving 
8113.60  as  the  Savings  for  the  year,  or  89.47  a  month.  By  our 
figures  (p.  527  of  Third  Report),  — the  yearly  expense  of  a  family 
of  4j-  persons  in  Massachusetts,  is  8708.89,  and  average  yearl^i^ 
earnings  8767.88,  giving  a  saving  of  856.99,  or  84.75  a  month. 

*'  In  neither  case,  can  heavy  monthly  or  annual  deposits  be 
made  in  Savings  Banks.  Single  men  will  do  vastly  better,  and  so 
will  Factory  Operatives,  where  the  father  and  the  mother,  and  all 
the  children  are  at  work,  leaving  home  to  take  care  of  itself.  It 
is  useless  to  try  to  persuade  thoughtful  people  that  wage-laborers, 
unskilled  or  skilled,  having  families,  can,  out  of  the  earnings  of  a 
single  year,  deposit  8573.38  at  a  single  time.  We  know  better, 
and  no  one  who  has  looked  into  the  subject  at  all,  will  pretend  that 
it  can  be  done.  That  in  exceptional  cases,  growing  out  of  excep- 
tional surroundings,  it  may  be  done,  we  do  not  deny.  As  wit- 
nesses have  said,  a  piece  of  land,  or  some  other  property,  may 
have  been  left  to  him,  which  he  sells,  and  deposits  the  money. 
But  that,  to  him,  is  capital,  |iot  wage-earnings,  and  the  farmer, 
working  for  himself  and  selling  his  products,  is  a  capitalist,  not 
a  wage-laborer. 

*^  Mr.  Gargen,  of  the  Emigrant  Savings  Bank,  said  that  8100 
was  often  the  first  deposit.  Summon  him  again,  and  he  will  tes- 
tify, when  questioned,  that  880,000  in  gold  have  been  deposited  in 
his  Bank,  by  newly  arrived  emigrants.  His  testimony  respecting 
depositors  hoarding  up  money  till  it  reached  a  hundred  dollars,  so 
that  they  might  begin  with  a  showy  sum,  is  ofibet  by  that  of  the 
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President  of  the  Lowell  Bank,  a  gentleman  whose  duties,  when 
City  Missionary,  made  him  largely  acquainted  with  the  poor,  that 
the  habit  of  hoarding  has  passed  away  since  Savings  Banks  had 
taught  them  lessons  of  accumulation  and  safety. 

'*  A  gentleman  on  the  stand  yesterday,  testified  that  an  Irish 
washerwoman  deposited,  in  thirty  months,  $1,000, —  a  little  over 
$1.00  a  day,  counting  Sundays.  The  price  of  washing,  in  Boston, 
is  fifteen  cents  per  dozen.  I  don't  deny  the  fact,  but  I  do  say  she 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  woman,  and  lived  on  less  than 
$8.00  a  month,  to  do  it. 

'^  Now,  in  looking  over  our  Tables  and  our  calculations,  it  will 
appear  that  we  have  nowhere  said  or  intimated,  that  wage-labor 
owned  but  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amounts  deposited.  We 
have  made  various  estimates  of  the  per  cent,  and  the  attempt  to 
create  a  different  impression  was  an  unworthy  instance  of  special 
pleading  to  darken  the  truth. 

*'  The  surprise  created  by  what  we  have  declared  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  our  investigations,  ia  natural  enough.  Not  only  with  the 
general  public,  but  with  the  Bank  officers  themselves,  the  impres- 
sion has  existed  that  the  large  amounts  deposited  in  these  Banks 
are  the  property  of  wage-laborers.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them  are  seen  bringing  in  their  savings,  and  to  one  man  with 
his  $500,  there  will  be  fifty  with  their  $10's,  —  and  the  deepest  im« 
pression  is  created  by  the  greatest  number,  specially  as  they  come 
in  crowds  at  certain  uniform  hours,  —  while  those  who  bring  in 
the  large  amounts  are  less  confined  to  special  hours.  In  repeated 
instances  have  Bank  officers,  with  whom  I  have  examined  their 
books,  expressed  to  me  surprise  at  the  results,  as  will  any  person 
be  surprised,  who,  not  cognizant  of  the  facts,  has  accepted  the 
theory  of  Savings  Banks,  instead  of  their  facts.  Look  at  the 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  Lowell  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank. 
Here,  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  7th,  1871*,  the  deposits  amounted 
to  $59,654,  there  being  150  new  accounts  opened,  and  662  deposi- 
tors in  all.  These,  by  the  figures  given,  are  thus  classified  :  29 
deposited  $500,  each  =  $14,500 ;  158  between  $100  and  $500,  say 
$200  each  =  $31,600.  In  sums,  therefore,  fVom  $100  to  $500,  in- 
clusive :=  $46,100.  Leaving  $59,654,  less  $16,100  =  $13,554, 
in  sums  between  five  cents  and  $1.00.  Therefore  the  29  depositors 
owned  $1,000  more  than  the  475 ;  while  less  than  ^  of  the  de- 
positors (187  out  of  662)  owned  ^,  or  $46,100  of  the  whole 
amount  deposited. 
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*'  For  the  whole  year  1870,  the  whole  number  of  depositors  was 
8,186,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Depositors  over  $300, 488 

'^         between  $300  and  $100,  ...  362 

"  "        $100  and  150,     ...  980 

"  "  $50  and  $1.00,  .        .        .  5,882   . 

"         under  $1.00,     .....  474 

8,186 

"  Let  us  now  analyze  the  figures  of  the  Essex  Savings  Bank  of 
Lawrence.  In  1870,  9,095  deposits  were  made  in  this  bank,  as 
follows  :— 

In  sums  less  than  $50, 7,026 

^^       between  $50  and  $100.        .        .        •       1,012 
"  «       $100  and  $300,       ...  412 

«*       over  $300, 645 

9,095 

''The  average  over  $300  for  the  whole  State  was,  in  1870, 
$573.83.  Calling  it  but  $500,  we  shall  have  for  these  645  deposits 
the  sum  of  $822,500. 

Between  $100  and  $3Q0  =:  average. $200,  depositors  412,  $32,400 

"           50  and    100,       **           75,        "       1,012,  75,900 

Or  2,069  deposits  of  $50  and  upwards,       .        .        .  480,800 
Leaving  7,026  deposits  under  $50. 

''In  review;  first  to  the  charge  (without  any  foundation) 
that  we  say  certain  things,  assumed  by  Counsel,  but  not  said 
by  us,  let  me  call  atention  again  to  the  statement  alleged  that  "  25 
per  cent  only  of  the  amount  deposited  belongs  to  wage-labor." 
Under  the  head  of  remarks,  page  322,  we  say,  "  It  is  evident  from 
these  returns  that  the  great  bulk  of  depositors  is  from  the  wage 
classes,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  great  sums  generally 
credited  to  them  are  not  the  savings  of  wage-labor,  but  are  profits 
upon  wage-labor  in  some  form.  If  the  ordinary  and  extra  divi- 
dends of  the  banks  were  added  to  the  average  of  each  deposit,  it 
would  not  affect  the  statement.  For  these  dividends  did  not  ex- 
ceed $9,000,000  during  1871,  and  as  a  large  percentage  was  with- 
drawn, the  remainder,  divided  tfmong  the  depositors  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  deposits,  would  add  but  a  few  dollars  to  the 
wage-laborer's  deposit,  and  a  proportionally  large  sum  to  that  of  the 
non-wage  laborer.  The  rule  adopted  in  placing  the  amount  of  a 
working  man's  or  woman's  single  deposit  at  $50  or  under,  is  based 
upon  the  &ct  that  the  average  wages  of  this  class  will  not  admit 
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of  a  larger  sum  for  deposit."  Deposits  made  two  and  a  half  times 
a  year  of  $50  ($125),  make  a  very  snug  little  sum.  Probably 
nowhere  out  of  Massachusetts  could  such  an  exhibit  be  made  £br 
labor ;  but  we  are  not  contrasting  Massachusetts  with  other  States, 
or  other  portions  of  the  world,  but  with  herself.  That  alone  is 
our  duty ;  our  duty  to  show  what  is  the  condition  of  labor  in  this 
Commonwealth.  Nowhere  have  we  stated  that  it  is  worse  here 
than  anywhere  else.  On  the  direct  contrary,  we  declare  it  to  be 
better.  Nowhere  else  is  labor  as  well  off  as  here,  in  all  respects 
and  opportunities,  if  these  can  be  utilized  by  the  laborer.  But 
they  are  of  little  avail  if  they  cannot,  for  then  they  serve  but  to 
tantalize* 

^*  Our  schools  are  open  to  all,  but  if,  to  make  the  father's  income 
equal  the  expenses  of  his  family,  the  children  must  add  the  mite 
of  their  constant  labor,  of  what  use  are  the  open  schools  to  him? 
When  the  choice  is  between  bread  and  grammar,  necessity  soon 
settles  the  matter. 

**  The  real  question  about  our  State  is,  is  it  now  as  well  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  may  be?  So  Governor  Washburn  rightly  puts  it. 
Does  any  true  son  of  Massachusetts  desire  to  sit,  contentedly  fold- 
ing his  hands  in  self-satisfaction  and  self-adulation  ?  Are  there  no 
evils  among  us  that  demand  remedy?  Is  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  within  our  borders  as  well  provided  as  need  be,  socially,  edu- 
cationally/ religiously,  financially,  and  with  all  the  comforts  of 
house  and  home?    Nobody  will  venture  to  afiSrm  it. 

^'  Yesterday  after  this  hearing,  a  member  of  the  House,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  same  town  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
testified  that  he  knew  in  Fall  River  of  a  gentleman  having  on 
deposit  in  Fall  River  $28,000.  The  Chairman  of  another  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  testified  to  me  that  he  knew  of  $36,000  on  deposit, 
belonging  to  one  man.  An  ex-judge  of  ohlQ  of  our  courts,  testified 
to  General  Oliver  that  all  of  his  property  is  in  Savings  Banks.  I 
have  been  a  depositor  and  know  what  I  am  speaking  of.  I  have 
been  to  the  Banks  and  have  found  deposits^  ^  John  Smith,  $500,' 
$500  for  his  son,  $500  for  his  daughter,  and,  as  trustee  for  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  so  on.  You  will  find  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  v 

"  We  know  whereof  we  aflSrm,  both  by  experience  and  by  testi- 
mony, and  if  you  will  give  us  sufl^cient  time,  we  will  show  you 
where  we  have  traced  from  Charlestown  to  Hoosao  Mountain  de- 
posits of  $500  in  the  name  of  a  man  from  a  town  near  here,  and 
when  we  reached  Shelburne  Falls  the  Treasurer  told  us  that  this 
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travelling  depositor  had  a  few  more  $500  to  deposit  when  he  got  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain* 

^*  All  that  we  ask  is,  that  jou  give  this  matter  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial hearing.  If  yon  close  this  hearing  in  a  day  or  two,  we  claim 
that  this  Committee  Cannot,  in  justice,  make  any  report  to  this 
Legislature,  but  must  either  itself,  or  through  a  special  Committee 
sitting  through  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Savings  Banks  in  Massachuseits.  We  are  condemned 
here  by  hearsay  evidence,  and  by  the  rumors  that  floated  through 
the  House,  that  were  called  out  from  advance  sheets  by  the  oppo« 
nents  of  our  facts.  We  gave  no  advance  sheets  of  this  Report  ex- 
cept to  the  Counsel  for  the  opposition,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Uxbridge ;  and  before  the  Report  goes  to  the  Legislature,  of  which 
you  are  the  Representatives,  before  they  had  seen  the  first  page  oi 
the  proof,  a  Committee  is  appointed  to  investigate  our  Report,  and 
a  motion  is  made  to  abolish  the  Bureau  because  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  returns  made  to  it ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  gentlemen 
confessed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  they  had  not  read  the  Re- 
port, and  did  n't  want  to  read  it,  it  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  most 
remarkable  legislation  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  McNeiirs  argument,  Mr,  Dickinson,  the 
counsel,  said :  '^By  a  letter  received  fVom  a  messenger,  sent  by  me 
to  Chicopeci  I  learn  that  *  seven-eighths  of  the  deposits  in  amount, 
are  made  by  persons  who  are  unable  to  live  but  by  labor  of  some 
sort.'  So.  also  at  the  Holyoke  Savings  Bank,  70  to  75  per  cent  of 
number  and  amount  of  deposits  of  $300  and  upwards,  were  made 
by  wage-laborers.  Of  Hyannis,  No.  58, 1  have  not  the  means  to 
give  you  an  exact  statement,  but  it  includes  people  of  small  means 
who  work  for  wages,  and  deposit  in  small  sums. 

**  Of  the  North  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank»  thrown  out,  *  three- 
fourths  and  probably  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  deposits  are  the 
property  of  wage-laborers.  Very  little  deposited  by  any  other 
class.  Never  been  in  the  habit  of  soliciting  deposits  from  people 
of  large  means. 

*'  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  points  in  the  Report  are  very  erro- 
neous. Our  mechanics  are  earning  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  a  day,  s^nd 
many  of  them  deposit  considerable  sums.  The  Report  is  calcu- 
.  lated  to  deceive,  unintentionally  doubtless,  but  it  is  incorrect. 
(Gen.  Oliver.)  Has  that  gentleman  seen  a  copy  of  the  Report? 
(Counsel.)  I  cannot  say.  I  sent  the  statement  to  him.  (Mr. 
Mc.  N.)     To  our  knowledge,  no  copies  have  gone  from  the  State 
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House*  (Counsel.)  I  had  six  on  Saturday.  l[Mr.  McN.)  Did 
you  send  him  a  copy?  (Counsel.)  I  sent  him  a  letter  of  four 
pages,  containing  your  statements  in  regard  to  Savings  Banks/ 
He  had  that,  or  your  Iteport. 

(Mr.  Chamberlin.)  We  object  to  ail  this  evidence.  It  was 
shown  at  the  former  hearing,  that  one  of  the  statements  read  by  a 
witness,  was  written  by  the  Counsel.  (Mr.  McN.)  And  replied 
to  by  parties  who  had  not'  seen  the  Report.  (Counsel.)  So  were 
the  returns  made — made,  of  course,  independent  of  the  Report. 
The  Bureau  compliments  the  Amherst  Savings  Bank.  Amherst  is 
my  native  town,  and  I  know  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bank.  I  went  up 
there  and  obtained  the  facts.  (Mr.  D.  then  put  in  a  letter  for  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Bank,  as  evidence.) 

We  were  unable  to  obtain  this  letter,  and  so  insert  an  analysis 
of  the  Bank  for  1870. 


No.  of  Depoaltf. 

Amoant  of  Sune. 

ATenge. 

Total,                      1,169 

Sd3,900  61 

$71  77 

$300  and  over,             79 

88,918  88 

492  64 

Under  $300.            1,090 

44,982  23 

41  27 

From  which  it  appears  that  7  per  cent,  say  r^  (79  out  of 
1,169)  of  the  whole  number  of  deposits  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  leav- 
ing ^|,  say  93  per  cent  of  deposits,  to  make  up  the  remaining 
54  per  cent  of  amount  deposited. 

[To  a  question  by  Gen.  Oliver,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee said  they  were  each  connected  with  Savings  Banks, 
as  officials  or  directors ;  and  to  the  inquiry,  whether  hearings 
would  be  given  on  portions  of  the  Report  other  than  on 
Savings  Banks,  it  was  afterwards  replied  that  time  would 
not  permit.] 

*'  (Mr.  McNeill.)  I  understood  Counsel  to  say  he  had  seen  letters 
from  Gen.  Oliver  to  members  of  Congress,  containing  statements 
from  the  Report.  (Cpunsel.)  I  said  it  in  your  office,  not  here. 
(Mr.  McN«)  The  fact  is,  no  official  report  has  gone  from  the 
Bureau  containing  any  data  or  any  statements;  nor  have  any 
copies  or  sheets  of  the  Report. 

*'  (Mr.  Chamberlin.)  Does  Counsel  acknowledge  that  the  Report 
contains  correct  copies  of  the  returns  to  the  Bareau  ?  (Counsel.)  I 
never  doubted  that.     (Mr.  C.)     Do  you  acknowledge  that  the  re- 
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tarnsarecorrectly  made  by  the  Bank  Officers?  (Mr.  D.)  Certainly 
not,  (Mr.  C.)  The  Bureau  is  ready  to  make  a  report  with  the  Coon- 
sel  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the 
number  of  deposits  by  wage-laborers.  (Mr.  D.)  That  and  the 
amount  cover  the  whole  ground.  (Gen.  0.)  The  whole  thing 
is  narrowed  down  to  two  points.  Upon  one  of  them  Counsel 
and  the  Bureau  agree,  and  that  is«  as  the  Report  itself  repeat- 
edly says, '  that  the  greater  number  of  deposits  is  made  by  persons 
who  are  earning  their  daily  living  by  their  daily  work^  and  toho  are 
iioage4aborers  * ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  instructions  given  to  the 
Committee  speak  solely  of  the  classes  of  depositors  in  Savings 
Banks,  this  is  the  limit  of  their  work.  These  instructions  speak 
of  nothing  else,  and  the  Committee  can  only  therefore  report  on 
this,  ^  Whether  the  statements  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau,  now  in 
preparation  (not  yet  distributed),  are  accurate,'  in  this  particular. 
Now  on  this  point  all  parties.  Committee,  Counsel,  and  Bureau, 
agree.  We  can  unite  in  reporting  that  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  deposits  made  in  our  Savings  Banks  are  made  by  wage-labor- 
ers. Had  the  Report  been  distributed  before  reference  to  this 
Committee,  and  been  examined  by  members  of  the  Legislature, 
they  would  have  seen  this  rnost  plainly  stated^  and  no  reference 
would  have  been  necessary.  So  that  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  instructions  to  this  Committee  limits  its  inquiry  to  a  point 
upon  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  because  the  facts  are 
prominent  and  acknowledged.  But  another  point  here  brought 
up,  regards  the  proportionate  amount  of  these  deposits  by  wage- 
laborers,  with  those  made  by  parties  able  to  deposit  at  one  time, 
saved  out  of  the  earnings  of  a  single  year,  so  large  a  sum  as  $300, 
or  more  than  $300.  And  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
actual  facts/  We  say  that  a  wage-laborer  in  Massachusetts,  with 
an  average  family  of  four  to  five  persons,  the  father  alone  laboring 
for  hire,  cannot  deposit  at  one  time  so  large  a  sum  as  $300,  saved 
out  of  the  earnings  of  a  single  year,  those  earnings  in  our  State 
averaging  a  less  sum  than  $650,  which  said  sum  is  not  far  fix>m 
the  average  cost  of  maintaining  such  family,  for  one  year.  So 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  do  deposit  that  sum,  must  be 
others  than  manual  wage-laborers. 

*'  The  word  *  capitalists*  has  been  used.  We  refuse  it,  because 
we  have  no  disposition  to  divide  the  community  into  two  classes, 
in  any  odious  sense.  But  when  used,  it  should  be  accepted  more 
as  a  matter  of  convenient  nomenclature,  and  less  one  of  classi- 
fication. 
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[Our  position  is,  that  dividing  the  deposits,  as  the  State 
Commissioner  divides  them,  into  deposits  over  $300  at  one 
time,  and  deposits  under  $300  at  one  time,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  deposits  will  be  undei*  that  sum,  and  may  average 
not  far  from  $50  at  any  one  time.] 

^'  (Q.  Committee.)  Whether  the  parties  who  deposited  the  lar« 
ger  amounts  are  ascertained  by  statistics,  or  from  facts,  not  to 
be  parties  who  work  for  wages?  {A*  Mr.  McN.)  According  to 
our  Table  of  Occupations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number 
of  persons  depositing  are  considered  wage-laborers.  They  who  are 
not  considered  wage-laborers  are  *  builders,'  *  traders,'  'pi-ofes- 
siouals,'  *  salaried  clerks,'  or  any  others  paid  by  regular  salaries. 
Trust  accounts  include  societies  or  individuals  who  deposit  *  on 
trust '  for  other  parties.  (Q.  Committee.)  We  understood  wit- 
ness to  testify  that  the  ^  miscellaneous '  class  was  not  understood 
by  them,  and  they  included  therein  any  and  all  they  were  not 
acquainted  with.  (A.  Mr.  McN.)  We  allow  all  tbey  ask,  half 
or  two-thirds,  it  not  being  forgotten  that  one  witness,  Mr.  Thaxter, 
said  that  he  put  in  1,630  teamsters^  including  therein  anybody 
whatever  who  owned  a  horse  and  chaise,  and  acted  as  his  own 
driver  thereof.  Tbe  word  *  teamster,'  it  would  be  supposed,  would 
not  include  that  class  of  persons,  for  very  few  '  teamsters,'  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  that  word,  as  a  class  of  wage-laborers,  own  horses 
and  carriages,  or  drive  them  for  their  own  convenience  or  pleasure. 
It  was  an  unworthy  and  undignified  trifling,  and  unfair  to  make 
such  return.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  number  included  in  your  cal- 
culations? (Mr.  McN.)  On  page  310  it  is.  (Counsel.)  Tbe 
Bank  that  gave  it  is  not  one  of  tbe  fourteen.  (Mr.  McN.)  I. 
am  not  trying  to  reach  tbe  matter  of  the  25  per  cent,  but  am  trying 
to  reach  the  point  made  by  the  member  of  the  Committee  from 
Chelsea ;  viz.  bow  we  obtain  the  point,  who  are  wage-laborers. 
In  the  computation  we  used  the  ^  1,630  teamsters,'  in  South  Boston, 
a  very  large  number,  and  in  which  the  respondent  gave  '  gentle- 
men who  drive  their  own  carriages.'  On  page  312  we  use  it,  but 
now  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  anotber  conclusion.  The  real  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is,  how  may  we  finc|  who  may  be  classed  as 
'  wage-laborers,'  and  who  not,  and  whether  or  not  the  amount  de- 
posited in  large  sums  belongs  to  '  wage-laborers.' 

"  To  reach  this,  tbe  Committee  may  select  any  figures  given  au- 
thoritatively on  the  subject,  either  ours,  or  those  given  by  £dwai*d 
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Young,  of  the  .Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington.  Oar 
own  are  the  highest,  and  and  we  find  the  annual  average  earnings  * 
<>f  skilled  laborers  in  Massachusetls,  to  be  about  $611,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  average  family  of  that  class,  of  from  four 
to  five  persons,  as  given  by  Mr.  Young,  for  Massachusetts,  to  be 
from  $596  to  $686,  not  including  clothing.  We  do  not,  nor 
have  we  any  right  to  take  exceptional  oases  of  more  earnings  or 
less  cost.  We  are  talking  of  the  great  bulk  of  people  who  make 
up  the  working  classes  of  the  State. 

*'  A  large  number  of  these  depositors  are  foreigners,  living  at 
much  less  expense  than  educated  American  laborers  will,  or  ought 
to  live.  The  former  are  accustomed  to  live  in  the  poor  way  of 
European  laborers,  and  who  here  earn  wages  approaching  the 
American  standard.  While  so  living  and  earning,  they  save  and 
deposit.  But  when  they  adopt  our  habits,  getting  somewhat 
Americanized,  their  deposits  fall  off,  since  their  wages  do  not 
keep  proportionate  advance  with  this  commendable  improvement 
in  living. 

*'  (Chairman.)  Whether  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion  from 
certain  computations  and  averages,  or  whether  you  get  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ftrom  the  Banks?  What  we  have  up  to  that  point 
is  a  matter  of  statistics.  You  have,  indeed, '  gentlemen,'  under 
the  head  of  ^  teamsters,'  and  persons  working  for  wages  under 
'  miscellaneous,'  but  they  are  matters  of  figures,  statistics  with 
some  incorrectness.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  amount  deposited, 
whether  you  have  actual  facts  and  figures,  showing  what  are  the 
actual  deposits  of  wage-laborers,  or  whether  yon  arrive  at  it  in 
some  other  way,  from  computation  ? 

*^  (Mr.  McNeill.)  We  have  asked  no  questions  as  to  who  are 
*  capitalists,'  or  whether  these  own  certain  amounts  or  not,  but  we 
have  facts  well-known  and  conclusive,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  wage- 
laborer  does  not  deposit  in  sums  ezoeeding  $300,  at  one  time. 
Will  the  Bank  Commissioner  tell  us  the  reason  of  this  division  of 
deposits  into  sums  over  and  under  $300  ? 

*'  (Mr.  Stone,  Bank  Commissioner.)  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  put 
in  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Chelsea.  (Mr.  McN.) 
Whether,  as  a  rule,  there  have  been  statistics  of  a  like  character, 
the  adoption  of  a  certain  point  of  division,  in  other  States,  and 
whether  a  tax  is  put  upon  deposits  above  a  certain  amount. 
(Mr.  Stone.)  I  cannot  tell  as  to  all  States.  In  some  no  tax  is 
levied.*     (Mr.  McN.)    As  a  rule^  it  has  been  conceded  that  the 

*  In  Massachiuetts,  the  tax  is  3-4  of  one  per  cent. 
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increase  of  deposits  in  large  sums,  of  and  exceeding  $300,  at  one 
time,  is  evidence  that  it  was  not  from  deposits  by  wage-laborers. 

^'  (Mr.  Stone.)  It  ought  to  be  made  known  that  the  largest  por- 
tion of  th^  deposits  made  in  our  Savings  Banks,  belongs  to  neither 
of  the  classes  spoken  of,  bat  to  a  third,  or  middle  class,  composing 
the  largest  portion  of  our  poptdation;—^  men  and  women  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  owning  small  farms  perhaps,  mechanics  work- 
ing for  themselves  in  various  ways,  yet  not  included  rigidly  in  the 
class  of  wage-laborers. 

*^  (Mr.  McNeill.)  This  Wbll-timed  remark  of  the  Commissioner 
confirms  our  position,  for  it  holds  true,  the  world  over,  that  this 
middle  class,  the  small  farmers,  the  self-employing  mechanics,  able 
to  conduct  business  for  themselves,  owning  perhaps  a  thousand  or 
two  of  dollars,  in  machinery,  tools,  a  little  shop,  a  country  store, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  are,  in  reality,  small  capitalists,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  wage-laborers,  and  assigning  a  certain  amount  of 
deposits  to  them  over  $300,  does  not  affect  the  average  deposit 
alloted  to  wage-laborers.  Whenever  we  have  used  the  word  ^  cap- 
italist' (which  is  not  more  than  once),  we  limit  its  meaning  to  a 
person  not  working  at  wage  for  another  person.  What  we  have 
said,  is,  that  the  large  increase  of  money  in  the  Savings  Banks  is 
not  due  to  the  deposits  made  by  wage-laborers. 

^*  (Mr.  Stone.)  I  never  heard  it  claimed  that  the  largest  part 
belonged  to  wage-laborers. 

*'  (Gen.  Oliver.)  The  statement  is  constantly  made,  and  the 
impression  exists  everywhere  that  the  increase  of  money  in  our 
Savings  Banks  is  due  to  the  increased  savings  of  wage-laborers  out 
of  their  earnings. 

**  It  has  been  made  in  speeches  by  leading  men  within  the  last 
three  months,  that  this  increase  o^  deposits  was  indicative  of  the 
rapid  lifting  up  from  poverty  of  our  laboring  classes ;  that  the 
bulk  of  these  deposits  belongs  to  those  who  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  their  daily  toil,  and  that  there  are  no  better  means  of  proving 
the  great  advance  made  by  our  wage-laborers  than  the  fact  of  this 
increase  of  money  in  Savings  Banks ;  the  idea  being  founded  on 
the  not  unnatural,  but  illogical  inference,  that  as  Savings  Banks 
were  originally  established  for  the  savings  of  the  poor,  therefore 
all  the  money  therein  belongs  to  the  poor. 

*'  (Q.  Committee.)  Is  it  said  that  tlie  laborers  are  so  rapidly 
improving  in  condition  in  Massachusetts  that  they  can  make  large 
deposits  in  Savings  Banks;  —  and  that  the  deposits  in  Savings 
Banks  are  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  laboring-meu?      Does 
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not  your  Rrport  contradict  it?  (A.  Gren.  Oliver.)  We  say  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  depositors  are  wage-laborers,  but  we 
add  that  it  is  not  in  evidence,  fUmished  to  us,  that  all  the  increase 
is  due  to  them,  but  that  there  are  classes  of  depositors  putting 
in  larger  sums  of  money  at  one  time  than  wage-laborers  can  put 
in.  (Q.  Committee.)  We  understand  your  Report*  has  been 
used  to  make  it  appear  that  the  laboring  people  in  Massachusetts 
are  badly  used,  and  hardly  get  enough  to  live  on,  and  so  has 
been  used  as  a  reflection  on  the  State.  (A,  Gen.  0.)  O,  yes. 
Our  Bureau  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  the  State  has  been 
criticised,  and  yet  we  all  know,  and  may  say  it  without  hesitating, 
that  no  other  State  presents  so  great  attractions  to  live  in,  as  our 
own.  Yet  with  all  her  virtues,  is  she  wholly  free  Arom  blemish? 
Is  there  no  spot  to  be  rubbed  away  ?  Well  as  she  is,  can  she  be 
made  no  better?  Has  she  passed  the  possibility  of  improvement? 
Not  even  her  most  partial  and  loving  child  will  venture  upon  such 
judgment.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  who  discovers  a  blemish  is 
quite  likely  to  be  severely  handled  by  those  who  fall  to  see  it,  and 
who  fail  to  point  it  out,  under  excess  of  blind  love.  Our  duty 
here,  and  we  often  fhlfll  it,  is  to  expose  and  correct  the  faults  we 
find.  Said  a  fHend  from  a  Southern  State,  ^'  We  are  full  of  faults, 
and  ashamed  of  them,  and  try  to  conceal  them.  But  in  Massa- 
chusetts, when  you  discover  them,  you  make  then)  known,  and 
strive  to  cure  them.  For  these  reasons  we  exposed  the  tenement- 
house  system,  the  truck  system,  the  neglect  of  the  school  laws ; 
and  for  the  same  reasons  we  strove  to  get  at  facts  concerning  these 
accumulations.  We  have  no  theory  to  establish ;  all  we  seek  is 
facts." 

On  Wednesday,  May  Ist,  the  Committee  met,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  they  had  unanimously  adopted  the 
following — 

«  REPORT. 

'^  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  figures  returned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  relating  to  the  occupations  of  deposi- 
tors, are  taken  from  imperfect  reports  obtaim  d  fh>m  the  Banks, 
and  the  amounts  on  deposit  by  the  several  classes  of  depositors 
are  necessarily  matters  of  inference  by  the  Bureau,  the  Banks'not 
having  it  in  their  power  to  return  the  desired  information." 

*'  Mr.  Chamberlin  then  suggested  that  the  first  sentence  should  be 
reversed,  so  that  it  should  show  that  '  owing  to  the  imperfect 
returns  made  by  the  Banks,  the  Bureau  could  not  present  the  oc- 

*  The  Baport  had  not  been  drculated  when  thiB  hearing  was  going  on. 
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cupatioDS  of  depositors  in  a  complete  manner."  (Chairman.)  That 
is  the  idea  the  Committee  has.  (Mr.  C.)  But  your  Report  con* 
veys  the  idea  that  this  is  the  faalt  of  the  Bareau. 

^^  (Mr.  McNeili.)  We  object  to  the  making  of  any  Report  in 
the  premises,  —  excepting  the  asking  to  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  this  Committee,  and 
recommending  a  special  Committee  to  sit  daring  the  recess. 
We  say  this  on  the  ground  that  it  is  foolish  to  attempt  to 
do  in  two  days  what  the  Bureau  has  been  a  year  in  doing, 
giving  four  or  five  months  thereof  to  Savings  Banks.  Justice 
demands  this,  and  nothing  less.  What  need  is  there  of  haste 
in  a  matter  of  so  vast  importance  as  this?  This  is  the  first 
attempt  in  Massachusetts  to  arrive  at  truth  in  the  premises, — an 
attempt,  and  if  a  failure  or  not,  let  the  facts  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic that  they  may  judge.  But  for  a  Committee  to  judge,  com- 
posed as  this  is,  with  a  majority  connected  with  Savings  Banks, 
directly  or  indirectly—  '(Chairman.)  Nevertheless  the  Legisla- 
ture appointed  them  as  a  Committee  whether  so  connected  or  not. 

^'  (Mr.  McNeill.)  But  a  matter  of  this  kind  —  the  whole  subject 
of  Labor  —  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  a  Committee  appointed  to  a 
wholly  different  purpose.  We  deny  that  the  figures  returned  are 
taken  from  imperfect  returns,  though  agreeing  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  man's  being  perfect  in  anything.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  word  '  imperfect '  in  its  ordinary  usage,  but  as  used  in  the 
Committee*s  Report  it  means  specially  imperfect,  as  we  under- 
stand. 

^*  (Chairman.)  I  should  say  it  meant  more  than  that.  Take 
your  own  figures.  ^  No.  of  Banks  addressed,  140 ;  No.  of  returns, 
67;  Complete,  8;  Nearly  full,  18;  Incomplete,  11 ;  Very  Incom- 
plete, 19  ;  Not  tabulated,  11."  (Mr.  McN.)  The  conclusions  ar- 
rived at,  are  not  from  the  8  complete  returns.  The  analysis  made 
yesterday  showed  that  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
conclusions  are  derived  from  89  Banks,  all  representative  Banks 
in  representative  towns,  with  representative  populations.  We 
can  give  you  these  data,  and  if  they  be  sustained  by  the  computa- 
tions for  all  the  Banks  in  the  State,  made  by  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioner, then  the  returns  are  not  *  imperfect  returns.' 

'<  (Committee.)  The  Commissioner  stated  that  they  were  incom- 
plete returns,  and  evidence  from  all  sources  say  so,  and  the  Treas- 
urers of  the  Institutions  say  so.  (Mr.  McN.)  Oar  point  is,  that 
ttiey  are  not  more  than  ordinarily  imperfect. 

^^  You  might  as  well  say  so  of  the  last  census  of  Massachusetts, 
or   of  the  United  States,  or  of   that  of  any  branch  of   Indus- 
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try,  or  of  statistios  of  any  sort.  They  are  never  perfect.  Sum- 
mon statisticians  here.  Gall  an  expert,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of 
Dorchester,  and  let  him  examine  oar  figures  and  decide  whether 
they  are  imperfect,  as  that  term  is  understood  by  statisticians. 
Look  at  the  IT.  S.  Census  of  1870.  All  the  calculations  for  the 
next  ten  years,  in  regard  to  populations  and  industries,  will  be 
based  upon  it»  We  can  show  you  a  far  larger  percentage  of  im- 
perfections in  that  census  than  can  be  shown  in  the  returns  to  us. 
So  they  are  not  imperfect,  decidedly  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word,  and  this  point  we  will  leave  to  the  above-named  accurate 
statistician,  or  to  any  body  of  statisticians  the  Committee  may 
select. 

'*  Look  now  at  another  expression  in  your  proposed  Report : 
^  The  amounts  on  deposit  by  the  several  classes  are  necessarily 
matters  of  inference.'  Crowded  though  we  are  for  time,  we  can 
show  that  they  are  not  necessarily  matters  of  inference.  Give  the 
opportunity  to  summon  the  Treasurers  of  these  89  Banks,  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  examining  witnesses  called  at  our  summons,  as 
Counsel  here  called  them  at  his  summons. 

'*  (Committee.)  You  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  wit- 
nesses here.  (Mr.  McN.)  No  sir,  not  as  we  had  a  right  so  to 
do,  by  being  first  informed  of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  in- 
vestigation. We  have  had  no  fair  opportunity,  nor  have  we  been 
allowed  time  to  examine  the  papers  and  documents  upon  which 
you  base  yonr  report —  we  pronounce  them  imperfect.  (Chairman. ) 
I  don't  ihink  the  Committee  have  examined  these  documents.  '  Our 
Beport  is  based  on  your  Report.  But  how  long  would  it  take  to 
examine  the  documents?  (Mr.  McN.)  I  think  it  would  take 
four  or  five  weeks,  but  justice  ought  to  be  done,  whether  it  takes 
weeks,  months,  or  a  year,  and  Justice,  undoubtedly,  is  the  will  of 
the  Committee. 

**  We  declare  that  our  conokislons  are  not  matters  of  inference ; 
the  Committee  say  they  are.  Let  a  third  party  Judge.  Mr.  Bates, 
of  Cohasset,  said  to  us  yesterday,  in  presence  of  others,  that, 
according  to  our  division,  our  statements  are  true.  In  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Fall  River,  2,400  deposits  were 
made  in  four  months  between  the  10th  and  the  15th  of  the  month, 
in  sums  between  $10  and  $40.  The  estimate  made  by  us  was  $50 
at  one  deposit.  (This  was  better  than  his  own  figures.)  Let  me 
here  define  the  word  capitalist^  as  we  have  employed  it.  If  I  am 
employed  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  pay  me  even  as  high  as 
$10  a  day,  I  am  a  wage-laborer.  If  you  give  me  so  small  a  sum  as 
23 
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only  tl,  that  one  doUar  is  capital,  not  earned  by  labor  at  wage. 
If  I  inherit  so  small  a  sum  as  ofie  cent^  I  inherit  so  much  capital. 
If  I  earn  but  10  cents  at  labor,  I  am  a  wage-laborer  to  that 
amount. 

"  Now  then,  we  say,  as  the  '  result  of  wage-labor,'  we  can  prove 
that  the  large  amount  of  money  in  Savings  Banks  is  not  the  pro- 
ceeds of  wage-labor.  The  Bank  Conmiissioner  yesterday  said  truly, 
that  in  fact  there  are  three  classes  of  depositors ;  namely,  Ist,  wage- 
laborers  ;  2d,  an  intermediate  class  not  wage-laborers ;  3d,  a  class 
that  may  be  called  capitalists. 

^'  Finally,  to  the  Report  as  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee, we  respectfully  make  protest  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

^'  1st.  That  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  composition  of  this  Committee, 
its  members,  more  or  fewer,  being  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  Banks  in  some  ofiQcial  capacity,  it  could  not  be  rigidly  impar- 
tial in  its  judgment. 

^'  2d.  Because  the  Committee  has  not  had,  nor,  at  this  late  day 
of  the  session,  could  have  time  sufficient  to  investigate  so  compli- 
cated a  subject. 

^^  dd.  Because  neither  Committee  nor  Legislature  has  had  time 
to  examine  a  Report,  not  yet  distributed,  the  whole  of  which  is 
referred,  nor  has  this  Committee  had  time  to  examine  the  authority 
Arom  which  its  statements  are  derived,  nor  to  test  the  very  numer- 
ous and  necessary  computations. 

^^  4th.  Because  we  were  never  made  acquainted  with  the  nature, 
nor  with  the  character  or  methods  of  the  investigations  to  be  made 
by  this  Committee ;  our  summons  to  be  present,  *  that  we  might 
make  suggestions,'  having  been  served  upon  us  only  two  days  (one 
of  them  the  Sabbath)  before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

^^  5th.  Because  the  party  before  the  Committee  as  Counsel 
against  us,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  well  acquainted  with  what  we 
did  not  know,  and  came  prepared  with  documents  and  witnesses, 
the  latter  with  papers  prepared  by  said  Counsel  and  made  up  under 
his  instructions,  and  wholly  ex  parte, 

^*'  6th.  Because  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  given,  it  being 
in  great  measure  ^  matter  of  opinion,'  whereas  the  rule  of  evidence 
is  that  opinions  shall  not  be  received,  when  facts  are  obtainable. 

*^  7th.  Because  a  report  from  this  Committee  cannot,  under  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  investigation,  be  just  either  to  the 
Committee  or  to  the  Bureau,  and  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  special  Committee  to  sit  during  the  recess,  long  enough  to 
probe  the  whole  question,  and  ?rith  power  to  send  for  persons,  books, 
and  papers. 
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^^  8th.  Because,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  the  Report  has  been  prejudged, 
in  consequence  of  unfounded  rumors  of  what  it  was  supposed  to 
oontain,  —  it  having  been  reported  that  certain  statements  were  in 
it,  when,  in  fact,  no  such  statements  can  be  found  in  the  document, 
because  they  were  never  put  there. 

"  9th.  Because,  as  the  whole  Report,  with  all  its  multivaried 
matter,  is  referred  to  a  Committee  (on  Banks  and  Banking),  such 
Committee  should  extend  its  examination  over  all  those  matters, 
before  its  Report  is  made  up,  lest  its  decisions,  if  confined  to  a 
single  subject,  may  affect  the  whole. 

**•  10.  Because  the  Committee  Itself  has  summoned  no  witnesses, 
they  having  been  all  summoned  and  instructed  by  opposing  Coun- 
sel ;  instructed  as  to  the  kind  of  evidence  desired  of  them,  and  fhr- 
nished  with  the  necessary  documents;  no  such  privilege  having 
been  accorded  to  us. 

*'  (Chairman.)  There  is  no  member  of  this  Committee  who  wishes 
to  do  injustice  to  the  Bureau.  The  matter  was  referred  to  us  with- 
out our  solicitation.  Personally,  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  the 
order  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

"  (Mr.  McNeill.)  We  wish  to  be  understood  to  fay  that  we  be- 
lieve this  Committee  will  be  as  impartial  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. We  simply  say  that  a  Report  therefrom  will  be  subject  to 
the  criticism  that  all  its  members  are,  to  some  extent,  connected 
with  Savings  Banks.  The  main  point  with  us  is,  that  no  Report 
should  be  made  until  our  statem^ts  are  carefhlly  weighed,  and  our 
witnesses  summoned  and  thoroughly  examined,  and  then  the  truth 
or  the  fallacy  of  the  generally  accepted  theory,  that  all  the  large 
amounts  of  money  in  our  Savings  Banks  belong  to  wage-laborers, 
would  be  made  to  appear. 


Returns  to  Blank  No.  4. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  returns  for  the  year 
1870,  we  decided  to  abridge  the  number  of  questions,  leav- 
ing out  all  relating  to  sex,  nationality,  withdrawals,  and 
loans. 

We  also  abbreviated  the  questions  relating  to  the  number 
of  deposits,  using  12  questions,  in  the  place  of  26  of  last 
year,  adding  questions  relating  to  the  amount  of  deposits 
between  certain  sums. 
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"  The  questions  in  the  blank  were  as  follows :  — 

"  Number  of  different  depositors  twelve  months  ago, —  amount 
of  deposits;  number  of  different  depositors  at  present  time; 
number  of  deposits  during  last  twelve  months ;  amount  of  same  ; 
occupation,  etc.,  of  depositors  during  past  year:  farmers;  farm 
laborers ;  seamen ;  teamsters*  ;  boot  and  shoe  makers ;  factory 
operatives,  minors ;  machinists ;  laborers ;  miscellaneous  employ- 
ments; housekeepers;  domestics;  shop  girls;  clerks  and  ac- 
countants ;  overseers  and  foremen ;  traders ;  builders ;  miscella- 
neous, not  wage-laborers*  ;  trust  account  deposits  for  individuals, 
do.  for  societies  Number  of  deposits  during  past  year,  in  sums 
of, —  under  $5.00 ;  amount  of  same;  between  $5.00  and  $25.00; 
amount  of  same ;  between  $25.00  and  $50.00 ;  amount  of  same ;  be- 
tween $50.00  and  $100  ;  amount  of  same ;  between  $100  and  $300 ; 
amount  of  same;   between  $300  and  $1,000  ;   amount  of  same. 

Number  of  depositors,  whose  deposits,  in  a  year,  are  under  $10 ; 
amount  of  same ;  between  $10  and  $30 ;  amount  of  same ;  be- 
tween $30  and  $50 ;  amount  of  same ;  between  $50  and  $100 ; 
amount  of  same;  between  $100  and  $300;  amount  of  same; 
between  $300  and  $1,000 ;   amount  of  same. 

How  many  depositors  of  sums  less  than  $50,  had  you  on  the 
last  dividend  day?  How  many  of  your  depositors  are  non-resi- 
dents of  the  State?  How  many  are  non-residents  of  your  Town 
or  City  ?  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  Trust  Account  de- 
posits for  Individuals? 

What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  Trust  Account  deposits  for 
Societies?" 

This  blank  is  properly  divided  into  five  divisions,  the  first 
five  questions  forming  the  first ;  questions  relating  to  occu- 
pations, the  second ;  number  of  deposits  during  the  past  year, 
etc.,  the  third ;  the  number  of  depositors  in  a  year,  etc.,  the 
fourth ;  and  the  last  five  questions  the  fifth  part.  Each  of 
these  divisions  forms  the  basis  for  a  separate  table. 

That  it  is  possible  for  the  largest  Bank  to  answer  all  of 
these  questions,  is  proven  by  the  returns  of  the  Suffolk  Sav- 
ings Bank  No.  112. 

Table  X,  has  117  returns  from  86  towns  and  cities  in  the 
Commonwealth.    Table  XI  has  36  returns  from  29  towns ;  5 

*  Note.  —Under  Teamsters,  give  all  who  are  hired  to  drive  or  take  care  of 
horses.  —  Under  Miscellaneous,  give  all  depositors  who  may  be  classified  as  sala- 
ried, professional,  or  other  persons  not  specially  named  in  other  columns. 
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being  from  Boston,  1  from  Salem,  1  from  Lowell,  and  one 
from  Holyoke ;  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  Fall  River, 
Lawrence,  and  the  larger  Banks  of  Lowell,  returning  no 
answers  to  these  questions.  The  towns  included  in  that 
table  are  the  smaller  towns,  that  would  be  considered  very 
unfavorable  to  the  deposits  of  large  sums,  many  of  them 
being  from  the  Cape  District. 

Table  XII,  contains  96  returns  from  79  towns.  The  cities 
of  Fall  Biver,  Lawrence,  Cambridge,  and  Chariestown  made 
no  returns  to  this  part.  Adams,  Barnstable,  Greenfield, 
Ljmn,  New  Bedford,  Newburjrport,  Northampton,  Spring- 
field, Westfield,  and  Weymouth,  made  2  returns  each,  Lowell 
and  Worcester  3,  and*  Boston  5. 

Table  XIEE  contains  69  returns  from  65  towns  and  cities. 
Most  of  the  questions  in  Table  XIV  were  answered  by  the 
same  Banks  as  those  returning  to  Table  XII. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  returns  from  7  Banks,  which 
we  treat  in  a  supplementary  Table ;  2  of  them  are  new  Banks, 
2  give  only  accounts  of  new  depositors,  2  give  estimates,  and 
1  deducts  from  its  returns  a  portion  of  its  largest  depositors. 

We  also  have  the  returns  of  12  Banks,  answering  the  ques- 
tions in  the  third  division  of  the  blank  for  two  months  of  the 
past  year.  With  the  exception  of  No.  225,  Cambridge,  these 
returns  are  tabulated  in  Table  X. 

These  returns  represent  many  of  the  largest  Banks,  and 
nearly  every  town  and  city  in  which  Savings  Banks  are 
located,  and  we  trust  they  will  receive  the  careftil  and  impar- 
tial examination  which  iheir  importance  demands.  We  have 
no  desire  to  escape  criticism.  We  now,  as  heretofore,  ask 
for  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  our 
treatment  of  it.  We  only  desire  that  the  Legislature  will 
take  note  of  what  tve  say^  rather  than  what  we  are  represented 
as  saying,  by  paid  counsel,  or  other  irresponsible  persons  or 
papers.  We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  City  Institution  for  Savings,  Lowell, 
and  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Five  Cent 
Savings  Bank.  In  fact,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  in  our  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Bank  ofBcers,  we  have  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  many  of  them  are  utterly  unaware  of  the  large 
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amounts  of  money  deposited  by  persons  not  wage-laborers. 
This  is  proven  by  the  analysis  of  the  Banks  of  the  several 
witnesses  who  appeared  at  the  hearing  last  spring. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  invited  to  visit  Banks,  "to  see/' 
in  the  language  of  the  officers,  "  who  the  depositors  are,''  for- 
getting that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  numbers  of  wage- 
labor  or  poor  depositors,  but  simply  as  to  the  ampunt  depos- 
ited at  one  time,  or  in  any  given  year,  by  that  class. 

To  the  complaint  that  our  questions  are  very  difficult  to 
answer,  we  reply,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  removed  by  a 
uniform  and  intelligent  system  of  book-keeping.  The  Treas- 
urer of  a  City  Bank  informs  us  that  he  is  able  to  answer  all 
questions  as  to  occupations,  and  number  and  amount  of 
deposits,  in  various  sums,  any  day  in  the  year.  He  also  says 
that  his  system  is  applicable  to  even  the  largest  Banks  in  the 
State. 

We  have,  as  before  stated,  confined  ourselves  in  this  inves- 
tigation, to  the  subject  of  deposits  and  depositors.  When 
the  subj(dct  of  withdrawals  has  been  thoroughly  analyzed, 
other  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  wage-laborer  will  be 
established. 

The  number  who  commence  depositing  in  these  institutions 
with  the  hope  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  save  a  consider- 
able sum  for  old  age,  but  who  are  compelled,  by  irregularity 
of  employment,  by  sickness,  or  increasing  wants,  to  with- 
draw their  petty  savings,  is  not  known.  But  our  intercourse 
with  workingmen,  and  our  investigations  for  the  past  four 
years,  convince  us  that  they  are  numbered  by  thousands. 
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|[JVbtea  to  Table  X] 

Nw*  4  and  171.  ^  Occnpations  given  for  two  months;  not  tabulated.  No,  186. 
>  Dividends  added.  No,  114.  *  Occnpations  estimated.  No.  145.  ^  It  will  be 
observed  that  three-qnarters  of  onr  depositors  have  been  depositing  less  than  a 
year,  and  nearly  half,  less  than  six  months.  No.  7SL  ^  This  figure  probably  in- 
cludes the  interest    ^  Including  ordinary  dividends. 

No.  82.  **  The  statement  of  '  number  of  depositors/  and  amounts  for  past 
year  are  exclusive  of  about  thirty  thousand  credits  to  depositors  of  dividends  in 
sums  ranging  from  3  cents  to  35  and  amounting  altogether  to  $475.00. 

'*  Besides  Uie  445  non-residents  of  State  depositors,  we  have  603  Portuguese  de- 
positors, whose  birthplace  we  have.  They  are  mostly  employed  as  seamen  on 
our  whaling  fleet,  and  a  large  number  of  them  would  probably  class  themselves 
residents  of  this  City." 

No  91.  "  In  the  matter  of  details  I  have  taken  the  new  deposits  as  being  a 
tolerably  fair  exponent  of  the  whole,  hoping  thereby  to  avoid  the  great  labor  of 
sifting  all  our  accounts,  which  could  hardly  be  done  without  employing  addi- 
tional help,  and  a'good  deal  of  interruption  in  our  business." 

No.  250.  "  Any  error  or  omission  possibly  occurring  in  this  return,  does  not 
affect  the  classification  desired. 

'"Trust  deposits  ior  societies '  include  all  not  strictly  personal ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  have  been  made  for  the  care  of  burial  lots  in  cemeteries,  etc.  *  Trust 
deposits  for  individuals,'  include  those  made  by  executors,  administrators,  guar- 
dians, and  attorneys." 

Totala  and,  Averages  of  Table  X 

Total  number  of  returns,  117 

Total      "        "  depositors,  twelve  months  ago,  899,063 

Total  amount  of  deposits,  $11 5,534,259 .08 

Average  amount  to  each  depositor,  $289.51 

Total  number  of  depositors  present  time,  447,443 

Total  number  of  deposits  last  twelve  months,  500,515 

Total  amount  of  deposits    "        "          "  $42,462,804.75 

Average  amount  deposited,  84.84 

Number  of  returns  to  this  Table  last . year,  56.  Average 
amount  to  each  depositor,  $292.27 ;  showing  a  difference  of 
only  $2.76,  and  an  average  amount  deposited  for  that  pre- 
ceding year  of  $95.13,  being  $10.29  higher  than  the  average 
given  above,  these  figures  showing  that  our  returns  of  last 
year  were  truly  representative. 
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Totals  of  Table  XI—  (86  Banks.) 

Number  of  Fanners    . 

"      "  Farm-laborers  . 

'*  Seamen    . 

"  Teamsters 

*^  Boot  and  Shoe  makers 

"  Factory  operatives    • 

"  Minors     . 

^'  Machinists 

"  Laborers  . 

*^  Miscellaneous  employments 
^'  Housekeepers  • 
"  Domestics         .  *     . 
"  Shop  girls 

*'  Clerks  and  Accountants 
**  Overseers  and  Foremen 
"  Traders    . 
"  Builders  . 

"  Miscellaneous  (not  wage-laborers) 
"  Trust  account  deposits  for  societies 
"  Trust  account  deposits  for  individuals 
^^  Unknown  (farmers  and  farm-laborers) 


(i 
(( 

44 
4( 
44 
4< 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
(4 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Grand  total 


Total  number  of  wage-labor  depositors 
**  '*    housekeepers      "     . 

"  *'    trust  account      "     . 

"  "     depositors  (not  wage-laborers) 

unknown  (farmers  and  farm  laborers) 


4( 


44 


Grand  total 


898 

429 
1,941 

720 

594 
1,403 
8,186 

609 
2,686 
9,961 
2,493 
1,644 

646 
1,043 

149 
1,138 

834 
8,489 

212 

1,988 

40 

85,603 

25,011 

2,493 

2,200 

5,859 

40 

35,603 


This  would  give  70  per  cent  of  depositors  as  wage-labor- 
ers. In  our  returns  to  similar  Table  of  last  year,  65  was  the 
per  cent  of  wage-labor  depositors. 

Adding  the  "  housekeepers  "  and  "  unknown  ^  to  the  num- 
ber, of  wage-labor  depositors  would  give  77  per  cent  to  23 
per  cent  other  than  wage  -laborers. 
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CONCJLUSIONS  AND  BEBfABKS   ON  TaBLE  XI. 

Treating  this  Table  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  last  year, 
we  find  the  following  results  :  — 

The  total  number  of  deposits  in  these  36  Banks  for  the  past 
year,  according  to  Table  X,  was  88,571.  Taking  the  num- 
ber of  depositors,  as  35,603  (this  is  the  number  of  new  depos- 
itors), it  would  make  an  average  of  about  two  and  a  half 
deposits  per  year  to  each  depositor,  the  same  figure  given  in 
last  year's  Eeport,  as  the  average  number  of  deposits  per 
year,  —  an  average  that  was  substantiated  at  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking:. 

The  amount  deposited  was  $7,479,167.70,  an  average  of 
$84.44  to  each  deposit,  and  $211.10  to  each  depositor. 

Returns  Nos.  106,  91,  28,  9,  32,  142,  give  no  details  of 
their  deposits,  and  Nos.  19,  83,  show  a  total  discrepancy  of 
389  between  Tables  X  and  XII,  and  because  of  errors  in 
Nos.  154, 150,  27,  we  are  compelled  to  base  our  computations 
on  the  returns  of  the  remaining  25  Banks. 

The  discrepancy  of  one  in  No.  74,  of  6  in  No.  141,  and  18 
in  No.  184,  is  so  slight  as  not  to  affect  the  results. 

The  number  of  deposits  in  these  25  Banks,  according  to 
Table  X,  is  54,204;  amount  of  the  same,  $4,881,394.52. 
According  to  Table  XII,  3,740  of  these  deposits  were  in  sums 
exceeding  $300,  amounting  to  $2,195,218.83,  an  average  of 
$586.95  to  each  deposit,  leaving  $2,686,175.69,  as  the  amount 
of  deposit  in  sums  less  than  $300,  giving  an  average  of  $53.31 
to  each  of  the  50,464  deposits.  15,971  deposits  were  made 
in  sums  between  $50  and  $300,  amounting  to  $1,963,586.58, 
an  average  of  $122.32,  leaving  $722,589.11  as  the  amount 
of  deposits  in  sums  of  $50  and  less.  The  number  of  such 
deposits,  was  34,493,  giving  an  average  to  each  deposit  of 
$20.94. 

By  this  it  appears  that  about  63  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in 
these  Banks,  equal  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  deposited,  and 
31  per  cent  equals  40  per  cent ;  the  remaining  6  per  cent 
equalling  45  per  cent  of  the  amount  deposited. 

By  taking  all  the  deposits  under  $100,  we  have  43,804  de- 
posits amounting  to  $1,477,888.44,  or  80  per  cent  of  depos- 
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its  equalling  30  percent  of  the  amount  deposited ,  an  average 
of  $33.74  to  each  deposit. 

As  19,604  in  these  25  Banks,  are  accredited  as  wage-labor 
depositors,  this  would  give  2^  deposits  to  each  wage-labor 
depositor,  or  $74.22  as  the  annual  amount  deposited  by  a 
wage-laborer. 

K  we  admit  that  number  of  the  wage-labor  deposits  exceeded 
those  of  other  classes,  and  call  it  an  average  of  3  deposits  a 
year,  we  would  have  $100.22  as  the  average  amount  deposited 
by  a  wage-laborer  in  a  year. 

In  our  Report  of  last  year,  in  an  analysis  of  the  same  table, 
containing  only  8  of  the  above  Banks,  the  average  in  sums 
less  than  $300  was  $59.84,  being  $6.53  higher  than  this  year. 

The  average  amount  between  $50  and  $300,  last  year,  was 
$120.9"^  against  $122.33  this  year,  a  higher  average  of  $1.43. 
The  average  under  $50  last  year,  $32.88,  against  $20.95,  a 
difTerence  of  $11.94.  The  average  number  of  deposits  to 
each  depositor  was  2|  against  2^^  this  year ;  or  $92.04  against 
$74.22,  as  the  annual  amount  deposited  by  a  wage-laborer. 

The  percentage  of  wage-labor  depositors  under  this  Table 
last  year  was  65  per  cent  owning  25  per  cent  of  the  amount 
deposited  for  that  year ;  this  year  63  per  cent  of  deposits  are 
equal  to  15  per  o^ent  of  the  amount  deposited,  or  70  per  cent 
of  wage-labor  depositors  owned  no  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  amount  deposited. 

Even  allowing  94  per  cent  of  the  depositors  as  wage-labor- 
ers, still  the  remaining  6  per  cent  would  own  nearly  one-half 
of  the  amount  deposited. 
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Totals  and  Averages  of  Table  XIL  —  96  Banks. 


$5  and  under,     • 
Between  $5  and  #25, 

«      925  and  950, 

<•      950  and  flOO,      . 

«      9100  and  $300,     . 

"      9300  and  $1,000,  • 

Totals    and    average    of    $50 
under,     .... 


Totals    and   average  between 
and  $300,      .  . 


Totals  and  average  under  $300, 
Totals  and  average  over  $800, 
Grand  totals  and  average, 


Number 

of 
I>epo«Ui. 


45,085 
75,818 
58,142 
41,625 
80,578 
16,789 


178,495 


72,208 


245,698 
16,789 


262,487 


Amount 
•f 

Dcpoaiti. 


$115,098  87 
1,197,604  20 
2,159,851  82 
8,865,666  90 
5,435,808  92 
10,128,568  92 


$8,472,549  89 


8,800,975  82 


12,278,625  71 
10,128,568  92 


22,402,094  63 


Avenge. 


$2  55 

15  90 

40  64 

80  85 

177  75 

605  08 

$20  02 

121  89 
49  95 

605  08 
85  86 


:e3 


Nos.  154,  124,  150,  79,  27,  44,  must  be  omitted  from  any 
computations  upon  this  Table,  because  of  errors  to  which 
attention  will  be  called  further  on.  Deducting  the  number 
of  deposits  and  amount  of  the  same,  from  the  preceding 
totals,  we  base  our  computations  on  the  remaining  90  Banks. 
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Totals  and  Averages  of  Ta^le  XIL  —  90  Banks. 


$5  and  ander,    . 

Between  #5  and  #25, 
«  .     $25  and  $50, 
$50  and  $100, 
$100  and  $300»    . 
$S00  and  $1000,  • 


«( 


II 


i< 


Totals   and   average   of  $50,    and 
under, 


Totals  and  average  between  $50  and 
$800,       


Totals  and  average  under  $300, 
«      »«        «•       over  $800, 
Grand  totals  and  average,        • 


Number 

of 
Depofliti. 


42,842 
i  78,050 
51,709 
40,599 
29,408 
16,426 

167,601 

70,002 


287,608 
16,426 


254,029 


Amount 

of 
DepoiiU. 


$109,558  88 
1,165,998  82 
2,099,826  76 
8,276,897  28 
5,820,980  20 
9,974,946  08 

$3,875,879  41 

8,597,877  48 


11,978,256  84 
9,974,946  08 


21,948,202  87 


I 


Averag*. 


$2  55 
15  96 
40  60 
80  71 
180  97 
607  26 

$20  14 

122  82 


50  85 
607  26 


83  40 


CoNCfLUSIONS   AND    ReMABKS   ON  TaBLE   XII. 

We  call  attention  to  the  above  Table  of  Totals  and  Aver- 
ages based  upon  the  most  important  Table  of  the  series.  In 
our  Report  of  last  year,  we  gave  the  average  under  $50  as 
$19.29  in  3d  Banks.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  90 
banks,  the  average  is  $20.14.  The  average  deposit  under 
$300,  was  given  as  $58.84.  By  these  returns  it  is  $50.35. 
The  average  deposit  exceeding  $300,  is  $607.26,  or  $107.26 
higher  than  our  estimated  average  of  last  year,  upon  which 
our  computations  were  based. 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  estimated  averages  of  last  year 
were  more  favorable  to  the  higher  class  of  deposits  than  the 
actual  figures  will  warrant. 

By  these  returns  it  appears  that  167,601  deposits  under 
$50,  average  $20.14,  and  amount  to  $3,375,379.41,  while 
16,426  deposits  between  $300  and  $1,000,  average  $607.26, 
and  amount  to  $9,974,946.03 ;  or,  in  other  words,  while  the 
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number  of  deposits  under  $50  is  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as 
the  deposits  over  $300,  their  amount  is  only  about  one-third 
as  large  as  the  higher  deposits ;  30  deposits  under  $50  equal- 
ling only  one  over  $300  ;  or,  stated  in  another  form,  9  per  cent 
of  the  deposits  amount  to  67  per  cent  of  the  amount  depos- 
ited, the  remaining  91  per  cent  of  deposits  equalling  33  per 
cent  of  that  amount. 

If  we  allow  all  under  $300  as  the  deposits  of  wage-labor, 
we  have  237,603  deposits  averagii^g  $50.35  and  amounting 
to  $11,973,256.84,  against  16,426  deposits  amounting  to  $9,- 
974,946.03,  taking  12  deposits  of  $300  and  under,  to  equal  1 
deposit  over  $300,  or  \^  of  the  number  of  deposits  amount- 
ing to  ^  of  the  amount,  and  ^  amounting  to  ^^  of  the 
amount. 

If,  in  conformity  with  the  testimony  of  the  State  Bank  Com- 
missioner, we  should  divide  the  depositors  into  three  classes, 
the  poor  or  wage-labor  class,  the  middle,  and  the  capitalist 
class,  meaning  by  this  latter  term  those  persons  whose 
income  is  in  part,  or  in  whole,  the  result  of  interest 
upon  money,  and  who  look  upon  stocks,  and  other  classes 
of  property,  as  insecure,  we  should  have  167,601  of  the 
first  class  owning  $3,373,379.41 ;  and  70,002  of  the  second 
owning  $8,597,877.43 ;  and  16,426  of  the  last  owning  $9,974,- 
946.03. 

We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  speaking  of 
depositors  as  a  rulcj  and  not  of  exceptions.  That  wage- 
laborers  do  sometimes'  deposit  in  sums  between  $50  and  $300, 
and  even  over  $300,  we  know.  That  such  deposits  must  be 
'necessarily  the  result  of  previous  earnings,  either  withdrawn 
from  some  other  investment,  —  a  Savings  Bank,  or  the  sale 
of  a  house,  or  from  money  bequeathed  to  them,  —  is  patent 
to  any  one  conversant  with  the  wages  and  earnings  of  wage- 
laborers.  It  is  well  known  that  wage-laborers,  when  becom- 
ing possessed  of  a  homestead,  are  the  last  persons  to  sell  or 
move.  So  that  the  deposits  of  large  sums  from  this  class 
would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  That  instances  'of  such 
deposits  may  be  given  by  every  Bank  in  the  State,  does  not 
contradict  this  assertion. 
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So,  too»  it  may  be  said  that  persons  who  have  succeeded  in 
accumulating  $500  or  $600,  as  the  result  of  wage-labor,  in 
any  given  place,  will  have  established  such  habits  of  life  as 
to  prevent  a  frequent  removal  from  place  to  place.  It  is  true 
that  young  unmarried  men,  working  for,  what  is  termed, 
good  wages,  in  some  large  town  or  city,  may  for  years  de- 
posit their  savings  in  some  Bank  near  their  home ;  and,  upon 
marriage,  or  for  some  other  reason,  withdraw  their  deposit 
from  the  home  Bank,  and  deposit  it  in  the  town  or  city  where 
they  are  employed.  But  the  withdrawal  of  money  from  one 
Savings  Bank  in  the  State,  and  depositing  the  same  sum  in 
another,  adds  nothing. to  the  total  amount  deposited,  or  to 
the  total  number  of  depositors,  and  it  is  too  rare  an  excep- 
tion to  affect  the  number  of  depositors  of  sums  over  $300. 

By  the  above  Table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number 
of  deposits  are  those  between  $5  and  $25.  From  this  point 
upward,  the  number  of  deposits  rapidly  decrease.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  deposits  between  $25 
and  $50,  and  between  $50  and  $100,  are  made  by  House- 
keepers, so-called ;  some  of  them  the  wives  of  wage-labor- 
ers, who,  by  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers,  or  by  dressmaking, 
are  enabled  to  save. 

Many  of  those  between  $50  and  $300,  are  known  to  be 
professional  persons,  and  persons  whose  earnings  are  the 
result  of  trade,  or  of  profits  upon  labor. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our  deductions  from 
Table  XI,  we  deM  attention  to  the  following  averages.  In 
Table  XI,  the  average  deposit  over  $300,  is  $586.95 ;  in 
Table  XII,  607.26.  The  average  between  $50  and  $300,  in 
Table  XI,  is  $122.32  ;  in  Table  XU,  $122.82.  The  average 
under  $300,  in  Table  XI,  $53.31 ;  in  Table  XII,  $50.35.  The 
average  under  $50,  in  Table  XI,  is  $20.94;  in  Table  XII, 
$20.14. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Table  XI  is  based  upon  the 
averages  of  25  Banks,  Table  XII  of  90  Banks,  and  that  these 
averages  correctly  represent  all  the  Banks  in  the  State,  is 
proven  by  the  agreement  with  the  averages  of  and  exceeding 
$300,  and  the  averages  uuder  $300,  deduced  from  the  returns 
of  all  the  Banks  in  the  State,  to  the  Bank  Commissioner. 
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In  our  Beport  of  last  year,  pp.  317,  318,  we  computed  the 
averages  for4he  whole  State  from  the  Bank  Commissioner's 
Report,  and  stated,  ^  That  three-sevenths  of  the  amount  of 
the  deposits  belong  to  parties  who  are  able  to  deposit  more 
than  $500  at  one  time,  and  that  the  deposits  of  ^|  of  the 
whole  number  of  deposits,  amounted  to  but  little  more  than 
the  deposits  of  the  remaining  ^V^*" 

Having  omitted  certain  returns  in  the  preceding  computa- 
tions, we  will  give  an  explanation  of  these  omissions.  It 
will  be  seen  by  No.  154,  Table  XII,  that  $3,735.00  is  given 
as  the  amount  of  128  deposits,  between  $50  and  $100.  By 
dividing  the  amount  by  the  number  of  deposits,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  average  deposit  would  be  $29.33.  No.  124 
gives  166  deposits  in  the  same  column,  amounting  to  $19,- 
496.99,  being  an  average  of  $ll7.45.  No.  150  gives  66 
deposits,  amounting  to  $3,184.88,  as  the  amount  between 
$100  and  $300,  —  average  $48.10.  No.  79,  under  column 
between  $25  and  $50,  149  deposits,  amounting  to  $10,743.- 
79, — average  $72.10.  No.  27,  column  between  $300  and 
$1,000,  45  deposits,  amounting  to  $2,337, — average  $52.- 
15.  No.  44,  column  between  $100  and  $300,  671  deposits, 
amounting  to  $10,548.36,  —  average  $15.72. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  these  errors  of  the  Sav- 
'  ings  Banks  officials,  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  correspond  with 
them  and  get  corrected  returns. 
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Totals  and  Averages  of  TaMe  XIII.  —  69  Banks. 


•                                                                         • 

Number 
.of 
Depofliton. 

Amount 

of 
Depotita. 

> 
Avenge. 

$10  and  under, 

Between  $10  and  $30,       • 

/<         $30  and  $50, 

«         $50  and  $100,     .  '     . 

«         $100  and  $300,    . 

«<         $300  and  $1,000,. 

14,086 
11,050 
8,569 
13,225 
16,943 
12,055 

88,655 

80,168 

$66,577  15 

231,167  30 

871,140  10 

1,081,438  27 

8,169,918  68 

7,347,784  18 

$668,884  55 

4,251,856  95 

$4  74 

20  92 

43  81 

81  77 

187  09 

•609  52 

Totals  and  average  of  $50  and  under. 

Totals  and  average  between  $50  and 

$300,       

• 

$19  87 
140  92 

Totals  and  average  under  $800, 
"       *<         "       over  $800, 

68,823 
12,055 

75,878 

4,920,241  50 
7,847,784  18 

12,268,025  68 

77  09 
60j  52 

• 
Grand  totals  and  average. 

161  68 

Blanks  Nos.  151,  154,  59,  87,  162,  96,  119,  and  124,  con- 
tained  errors  of  the  character  as  those  referred  to  on  page 
200,  Table  XII.  We  therefore  omit  them,  and  make  our 
computations  and  conclusions  upon  the  remaining  61  Banks. 
The  errors  referred  to,  however,  do  not  materially  affect  the 
average. 


Totala  and  At)erages  of  Table  XI IL  —  61  Banks. 


II 

< 

$10  and  under, 

Between  $10  and  $30,     •        •        •       • 

<•       $30  and  $50 

<«       $50  and  $100,  .... 

«       $100  and  $300, 

<<       $300  and  $1,000.       • 

12,362 
9,667 
7,613- 
12,088 
15,686 
11,340 

$56,997  10 
196,877  83 
280,950  70 
970,496  76 
2,936,998  18 
6,937,671  13 

$4  61 

20  37 

36  90 

80  29 

187  24 

617  08 

Totals  and  average  of  $50  and  under,  . 
««        «        '<    between  $50  and  $300, 

29,642 

27,774 

$534,825  13 
8,907,494  94 

$18  04 
140  69 

"        "        «*    under  $300, 
K        •<        ««    over  $300, 

57,416 
11,340 

68,756 

4,442,820  07 
6,987,671  18 

11,379,991  20 

77  87 
617  08 

Grand  totals  and  average, 

165  51 
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CONCLUSIOKS    AND    Rp.MAKKB    ON    TaBLB    XIII. 

From  these  61  Bank  returns  it  appears  that  57,416  de- 
positors had  deposits lamounting  to  $4,442,320.07,  or  $77.37 
each,  while  11,340  depositors  had  deposits  amounting  to 
$6,937,671.13,  or  $617.08  each.  In  other  words,  f  of  the 
depositors  own  but  ^^  of  the  deposits,  while  the  remaining 
^  own  -^j^  of  the  deposits :  or  expressing  it  decimally,  83| 
per  cent  of  the  depositors,  which  fully  includes  the  wage 
class,  hold  but  39  per  cent  of  the  dej^osits,  while  the  re- 
maining 16^  per  cent  of  the  depositors  hold  61  per  cent  of 
the  deposits. 

There  were  139,529  deposits  made  in  these  61  Banks  last 
year.  The  number  of  depositors  being  68,756J  we  have 
2^  deposits  to  each  depositor.  According  to  Table  XII, 
the  average  deposit  of  $50  and  under  is  $20.02  ;  this  would 
give  an  annual  amount  of  $40.62.  The  average  deposit  at 
one  time  under  $300  was  $49.95. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  smaller  deposits  are  more  fre- 
quent than  the  larger  ones.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  are 
those  between  $5  and  $25,  the  less  frequent  being  those  over 
$300.  It  would  take  5  deposits  per  year,  of  those  who  de- 
posit at  one  time  between  $5  and  $25,  to  reach  the  amount 
deposited  by  those  depositors  who  deposit  in  the  year  the 
average  under  $300.  That  is,  the  average  deposit  between 
$5  and  $25  is  $15.25;^  five  deposits  in  the  year  would 
amount  to  $76.25.  The  average  amount  of  deposit  in  the 
year  under  $300  is  $77.36.  Many  persons  are  sup[)osed  to 
deposit  something  from  their  weekly  earnings ;  these  would 
be  of  the  class  under  $5.  Of  course,  in  many  weeks  no 
deposits  are  made  by  the  same  person. 
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[Mar. 


Totals  of  Tablb  XIV. 

Number  of  depositors  in  sums  less  than  $50    (97 

returns),  118,918 

Number  of  Non-residents  of  the  State  (65  returns),  7,895 

Number  of  Non-residents  of  Town  or  City  (70  re- 
turns), 65,867 

Total  Amount  of  Trust  Accounts  for  Societies  (80 

returns),  $722,676.29 

Total  Amount  of  Trust  Accounts  for  Individuals 

(82  returns),  $9,021,266.48 

Returns  ooTERiKa  Two.  Montbb  only. 

In  order  to  still  further  substantiate  the  accuracy  of  our 
statements,  we  supplement  the  tablea  already  given  by  re- 
turns from  some  of  the  largest  banks  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
These  returns  differ  from  the  preceding  ones  in  that  they 
only  cover  a  period  of  two  months,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  viz.  from  March  1st  to  April  1st,  and  from  Octo- 
ber 1st  to  November  1st,  times  that  were  suggested  to  us  by 
the  President  of  the  Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank. 
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Totals  and  Averages.  —  Table  XV. 


$5  and  under,  . 
Between  $5  and  $25, 
<«     $25  and  $50, 
*'     $50  and  $100, 
«   $100  and  $800, 
**   $300  and  $1,000, 
Totals  and  averages  of  $50  and  nnder, 
«<       «*       "      between  $50  and  $300 
"       "       "      nnder  $800, 
"       "       "      over  $800,  . 
Grand  totals  and  leverage. 


Nnmber 

of 
D«poilU. 


4,718 
9,164 
5,135 
8,799 
2,815 
1,725 
19,012 
6,614 


Amounl 

of 
DepodU. 


25,626 
1,725 


27,851 


$18,842  78 
188,549  80 
200,611  88 
821,922  08 
548,051  65 
1,127,418  18 


858,008  41 
864,978  78 


1,217,976  94 
1,127,418  18 


2,845,895  07 


$2  94 
15  12 
89  06 
84  78 
192  91 
658  62 


18  56 

« 

180  78 


47  53 
658  62 


85  75 


By  comparing  the  above  arerages  with  those  of  Table  XII, 

it  appears  that  there  is  a  substantial    agreement.     In  the 
higher  class  of  deposits,  however ,  especially  in  that  above 

$300,  the  average  exceeds  that  of  Table  XII,  by  $36.54. 

EXOEFTIONAL  BbTUBNS. 

We  now  give  a  number  of  Tables  containing  exceptional 
returns.  In  these,  six  banks  are  included.  Two  of  them  are 
new  banks,  and  so  cannot  answer  the  questions  as  to  number 
of  depositors  and  amounts  deposited  twelve  months  ago. 
Three,  are  estimates  only,  and  one,  that  of  East  Boston,  is 
placed  in  this  table  because  a  certain  number  of  large  deposi- 
tors are  not  contained  in  the  return  for  reasons  as  per  the 
following  note :  — 

*^  N.  B.  As  there  is  no  National  Bank  or  bank  of  deposit  in 
East  Boston,  many  of  our  contractors  and  other  business  men 
make  use  of  the  Savings  Bank  as  a  convenient  place  for  temporary 
deposits,  on  which  no  interest  is  expected.  I  can  readily  torn  to 
deposits  of  this  description  in  amounts  of  fh>m  two  hundred   to 
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three  or  fonr  thousand,  footing  up  in  all  about  $120,000,  which 
amount  has  been  carried  through  our  books  and  proportionally 
swells  the  amount  of  our  large  deposits.  I  have,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, thrown  out  the  above  named  accounts. 

"  S.  JOHNSON,  Cashier." 
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Totala   and   Averages  of  Exetptlonal  retumt  —  Table    XVII, 

7  Banks, 

J. 


■   1                  '                       ■           ■   '    '                ■  '     ' 

Number 

of 
DepodU. 

Amonnt 

of 
Depodta. 

Average. 

$5  and  nnder, 

Between  $5  and  $25,      •        •       •       • 

<'      $25  and  $50,      . 

«      $50  and  $100,     •       .       •       • 

"      $100  and  $800,  .        .       •       . 

«      $800  and  $1,000, 

8,680 
6,984 
4,441 
8,240 
2,490 
1,454 

'     $11,215  85 
100,175  29 
190,444  58 
284,785  68 
518,503  98 
850, 

$8  06 
14  45 
42  88 
87  88 
206  22 
585  98 

Totala  and  average  of  $50  and  under,   • 
«<      «<        «<    between  $60  and  $800, 

15,055 
5,780 

$301,886  22 
798,239  56 

$20  04 
189  80 

"      "         "    under  $800, 
"      u         «    over  $800, 

20,785 
1,454. 

1,100,074  78 
850,985  22 

52  92 

585  98 

Grand  totala  and  average, 

22,289 

1,951,060  00 

87  78 

Letters  A(xx>HPA2mKa  Beturns. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Marlboro'  Savings  Banky  writes  as 
follows :  — 

^'  Your  circalar  is  received.  I  keep  no  records  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  up  a  statement  such  as  jou  desire, 
and  as  I  have  always  done  the  work  of  two  here,  I  have  no  time 
left  for  such  work  as  this,  unless  I  am  forced  by  law  to  do  it. 

*'  I  cannot  imi^ne  the  slightest  use  for  it,  and  if  the  State 
demands  these  things,  a  wholly  new  kind  of  books  will  have  to  be 
opened,  and  a  new  clerk  employed.  If  I  can  find  time  I  will  reply 
to  a  few  questions  such  as  are  to  be  had  fh)m  my  books;" 

The  Treasurer  of  the  North  Easton  Savings  Bank  responded 
as  follows :  — 

*<  My  reasons  for  not  answering  your  printed  questions,  are,  that 
I  am  alone  in  managing  this  Bank,  as  well  as  the  first  National 
Bank,  and  in  order  to  answer  your  questions  whereby  it  would  be 
of  any  benefit  to  you,  would  take  more  of  my  time  than  I  could 
furnish  without  obstructing  my  daily  duties." 
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The  Treasurer  of  the  Fall  River  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank, 
•    writes :  — 

*^  On  preparing  my  blank  to  send  you,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
using  the  one  of  last  year,  instead  of  the  blank  of  this  year.  I  have 
spent  as  much  time  as  I  could  conveniently  spare,  and  send  partic- 
ulars as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  prepare  them. 

'*  Number  of  diffe^nt  depositors,  5,745.  Amount  of  deposits, 
$1,836,209.15.  Number  of  deposits  during  last  year,  16,840.  No 
account  kept  of  sex  or  occupation  of  depositors.  Number  of  de- 
posits of  $5  and  under,  during  the  past  year,  9,142. 

^'  Proportion  of  loans  upon  personal  security,  about  equal  in 
number,  though  more  in  amount,  than  mortgage.  When  we  have 
had  money  to  let|  the  preference  has  always  been  to  give  the  mort- 
gagee the  money. 

**  Does  the  Treasurer  hold  any  other  position  ?  Yes.  Cashier  of 
Second  National  Bank.  Banking  hours  fh>m  9  to  2.  Trust  accounts 
for  societies  are  in  number  about  10.  Amount  some  $35,000. 
Almost  the  whole  is  for  a  Catholic  Church  now  building. 

^*  Corporations,  Manufacturers,  and  Traders  are  the  largest  bor- 
rowers in  amount,  and  laborers  are  the  largest  in  number.  We  take 
mortgages  down  to  $100,  and  the  applicants  being  supplied  in 
order  of  application,  except  the  parties  who  wish  to  borrow  on 
mortgage  in  small  amounts,  they  being  accommodated  first." 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Lynn  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank, 
writes:  — 

^'  It  has  not  been  possible  to  find  time  to  answer  the  questions  as 
to  amounts  deposited  in  a  year  by  our  depositors. 

*^  A  few  facts  as  they  appear  to  me,  may  be  valuable  to  you. 
Our  Lynn  business  is  largely  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  Most 
of  the  laborers  have,  till  recently,  belonged  to  a  labor  association 
knowi^  as  Hhe  Crispins.'  When  the  shoe  business  is  dull,  our 
deposits  received  are  small.  If  what  is  called  '  hard  times '  con- 
tinues long  or  into  winter,  we  have  many  withdrawals  of  small 
sums.  Monday  is  often  the  best  day  for  deposits,  though  we  are 
open  on  Saturdays  after  the  work  people  are  '  paid  off.' 

^^  We  hear  of  attempts  to  establish  Co-operative  Shoe  factories  in 
Lynn,  to  be  owned  and  managed  by  laborers.  Have  not  yet  seen 
one  of  them,  and  do  not  think  one  could  live,  for  which  there  are 
several  reasons.  One  reason  is,  men  able  to  manage  such,  prefer 
to  manage  their  own,  and  generally  do  so.    There  is  also  less  mar- 

2S 
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gin  for  such  assodations  here,  than  in  Europe.  The  laborer  is 
mostly  paid  by  the  piece,  and  does,  in  the  main,  his  best.  In  oo* 
operation  he  cannot  do  much  better.  In  Europe  the  lal)orer  can 
and  does  do  better  in  co-operation  than  on  wages.  Hence  the 
profit  there. 

"  Very  many  of  our  laborers  save  very  little  or  nothing.  Reason 
with  many  is  because  they  do  not  try.  Reason  they  don't  try  is 
because  some  will  not  undergo  the  self-denial ;  some  think  a  for- 
tune, large  or  small,  caimot  come  by  slow  and  patient  savings. 
Some  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  I  have  seen  a  man,  who 
could  not  save  a  doUar,  pay  for  a  house  when  shown  how. 

^*  Increase  of  wages  cannot  long  benefit  the  laborer,  because  all 
prices,  including  salaries,  professional  fees,  rents,  etc.,  are  shortly 
adjusted  to  the  increase  of  wages,  and  the  laborer  is  left  relatively 
where  he  was  before. 

"  What  would  benefit  him  financially  is  a  different  relation  be- 
tween his  pay  and  the  pay  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  how  such  can  be  accomplished,  except  as  any  one  will 
qualify  himself  for  some  occupation  in  which  the  pay  is  greater 
than  he  now  receives. 

^'  Communism  in  its  better  sense,  Brook  Farm  Associations,  Four- 
ierites,  Shakers,  and  all,  break  down  unless  upheld  by  a  religious 
fanaticism.  It  is  this  that  keeps  the  Shakers  in  existence.  Reason 
why  they  break,  is,  because  the  impulse  to  labor  is  too  weak,  and 
human  nature  left  to  itself,  is  indolent,  and  the  organization  devel- 
ops too  many  idlers  and  shirks. 

^'  I  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Crispins  here,  in  a  recent 
strike,  claimed  to  have  $1,500,000  in  our  two  Savings  Banks,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  draw  it  out  and  cripple  the  Banks.  Not  know- 
ing how  many  or  which  of  our  depositors  are  Crispins,  we  cannot 
deny  their  claim.    If  they  do  not  Arnoto,  who  does  know  ?  * 

^^  The  great  need  of  the  laborer  is  intelligence,  and  the  more  of 
it  he  has,  the  better  will  be  his  pay.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
employer  to  encourage  this  by  all  possible  means. 

**  Financially,  the  reading  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  study 
of  interest,  simple  and  compound,  the  study  of  annuities,  begetting 

*  An  analysis  of  the  Suvings  Banks  in  Lynn  fi*om  the  Beport  of  the  Bank 
Commissioner  for  1871,  gives  the  total  amonnt  of  deposits  as  $2,527,44<1.67.  The 
average  deposits  under  $300  was  3^.81;  over  $300,  $624.02;  the  number  of  depos- 
itors, 11,417.  Subtracting  the  amount  claimed  as  the  deposit  of  the  Crispins  from 
the  total  would  leave  $1,027,443.67  as  the  deposits  of  other  persons. 

Taking  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number  of  depositors  as  wage-laborers  and  the 
$1,JK)0,000  referred  to  as  the  amount  of  their  deposits,  would  give  $146.07  to  each 
depositor. —-BuBBAU. 
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an  ability  to  see  that  steady,  slow  gains  will  amount  to  large 
totals,  and  begetting  an  ability  to  oalcalate  snch  interest  and  anna* 
ity  tables  each  for  himself,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
laborer. 

^*  It  is  a  good  study  to  consider  what  would  be  the^history  of  a 
company  of  laborers,  of  average  character  and  ability,  left  by  ship- 
wreck on  a  solitary,  fertile  island,  with  no  other  inhabitant,  and  no 
oommunication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  -  No  laws  to  start  with, 
—  no  capital,  no  corporations,  no  money,  coin  or  paper,  no  schools, 
no  banks.  We  wiU  suppose  they  find  food  growing  until  they  can 
do  better,  and  live  in  caves  till  they  can  build  houses,  and  find 
ample,  unlimited  land  to  cultivate.  Soon  or  late,  selfishness  would 
lead  most  to  look  out  for  their  own,  and  varying  abilities  would 
produce  varying  results. 

^*  Very  soon  much  that  is  in  our  day  complained  of  would  be 
there  reproduced,  without  the  oppression  of  law,  capital,  or  corpo- 
rations.^' 

The  following  letter  accompanied  the  return  from  the 
South  Boston  Savings  Bank :  — 

*'I  herewith  enclose  the  return  and  answers  to  the  questions 
therein  proposed,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do,  with  the  assistance 
that  the  Corporation  allow  me,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  daily 
labor  in  detail  required  of  me  to  keep  the  accounts  ready  for  an 
investigation  at  any  moiaent.  Six  days'.  labor  has  been  devoted  to 
what  is  done.  To  answer  the  remaining  questions  would  probably 
require  more  than  three  times  as  much  labor. 

^*  Any  discrepancies  that  may  appear  in  comparison  with  any 
other  report  from  this  Institution,  must  be  attributable  to  our  inabil- 
ity to  understand  the  questions  relatively ;  for  instance.  No.  of  dif- 
ferent depositors  twelve  months  ago?  Answer,  3,703.  Amount  of 
deposits?  Answer,  $76,705,19,  which  is  ^e  new  deposits  without 
regard  to  the  payments,  or  the  new  accounts  closed.  No.  of 
deposits  during  the  last  twelve  months?  Answer,  10,917. 
Amount  of  the  same,  $607,972.78,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
paid. 

*' Occupation,  etc.,  of  depositors  during  the  last  year.  The 
occupation  is  given  of  all  the  new  depositors  as  indicated  by  our 
books,  without  regard  to  those  who  have  withdrawn  their  depos- 
its.       . 

"  The  other  inten-ogatories  proposed  would  involve  the  necessity 
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of  an  examination  of  10,917  acoonnts,  sixteen  times;  many  of 
them  have  52  entries  in  the  year. 
'*  It  seems  to  me  the  statement  of  the  fact  is  safflcient,  withoat 

comment/* 

« 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  writes :  — 

*'  I  herewith  enclose  statement  of  statistics  of  this  Bank.  I 
have  endeavored  to  make  a  correct  answer  to  every  question,  but  I 
may  have  erred  in  some  cases,  but  on  the  whole  it  must  be 
nearly  correct.*' 

On  page  330,  last  Report,  is  given  an  examination  of  the 
Lowell  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  a  good  representative 
Bank.  That  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  out  of  80 
withdrawals,  60  were  without  interest. 

The  same  Bank  furnished  us  last  year  with  a  Table  of 
Occupations  of  all  their  depositors  for  the  year  ending  Feb. 
1st,  1872. 

The  Table  was  mislaid,  and  we  now  present  it  as  corrobo- 
rating our  conclusions. 

Operatives  1,003,  Laborers  266,  Miscellaneous  673,  Do- 
mestics 137,  Mechanics  974,  Clerks  195,  Dressmakers  135, 
Ovevseers  13T.     Total  wage-labor  depositors,  3,520. 

Housekeepers  1,946,  Traders  510,  Fanners  752,  Trust 
accounts  2,800.  Total,  not  wage  laborers,  3,062.  Grand 
Total,  9,528. 

If  we  add  the  Housekeepers  to  the  wage-labor  depositors 
we  would  have  5,466  wage-laborers^  to  3,063  non-wage 
laborers,  or  about  57  per  cent  wage  laborers  to  43  per  cent 
non-wage  laborers.  That  is  adding  the  trust  accounts  to 
non-wage  laborers. 

Remarks. 

The  mass  of  testimony  we  have  presented  in  this  and  the 
preceding  Report,  consisting  as  it  does  of  extracts  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  from  1851  to  1870, 
from  returns  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  banks,  and  from 
the  Inaugural  Addresses  of  Governor  Claflin,  as  well  as  the 
almost  universal  testimony  of  intelligent  workingmen,  sus- 
tains us  in  our  claim  that  the  fact  of  large  sums  of  money  in 
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our  sayings  institutions,  is  not  an  index  of  tiie  prosperity  of^ 
the  working  classes. 

Members  of  the  last  LegisIatiUfe,  who  voted  against  the 
Bureau,  have  stated  that  they  know  our  deductions  to  be 
true.  We  could  fill  the  space  of  lihis  Report  with  testimony 
substantiating  every  point  we  have  claimed.  But  such  testi- 
mony is  not  needed.  We  take  the  testimony  and  returns  of 
the  Savings  Bank  ofBcers  themselves,  and  from  their  state- 
ments-and  figures  have  proved  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  theory,  and  established  the  fact,  beyond,  contra- 
diction, that  nearly  half,  at  least,  of  the  amount  of  deposits, 
is  held  by  those  who  can  deposit  $573  at  one  time ;  a  sum 
that  wage-laborers  cannot  save  from  the  earnings  of  a  single 
year,  much  less  deposit  at  a  single  deposit ;  and  the  excep- 
tions to  which  we  have  referred,  only  prove  the  rule. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  hearing  before  the  Bank  Com- 
mittee to  an  investigation  made  of  the  banks,  in  the  year  1871. 
It  was  claimed  that  this  revealed  but  about  two  and  one-half 
or  three  per  cent  of  capitalist  depositors.  The  report  of 
this  investigation  will  be  found  in  Sen.  Doc.  No.  309,  1871. 
*^  Report  of  Committee  on  Expenditures."  Stephen  M. 
Crosby,  Chairman. 

The  proposition  referred  to  this  Committee  was,  — 

*^  Do  the  $136,000,000  now  on  deposit  in  Savings  Banks  bear 
their  full  share  of  the  public  taxation?  " 

The  Conunittee  say,  — 

<^  An  investigation  into  the  personnel  of  the  depositors  them- 
selves, the  several  amounts  to  their  credit,  and  the  exemptions  of 
existing  laws  affecting  them,  would  reveal  facts  from  which  there 
could  be  no  appeal,  and  which  could  hardly  give  rise  to  discussion.  * 

We  attempted  such  an  investigation,  and  were  told  by 
Bank  officers  that  it  was  impossible,  but  when  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  asked  for  the  facts,  121  Banks  responded, 
a  committee  of  Savings  Bank  officers  aiding  them  in  their 
work.  That  investigation  was  in  their  interest,  viz.  to 
avoid  taxation ;  now  their  interest  has  been  against  investi- 
gation, and  foif  the  same  reason.     And  here  we  would  say 
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emphatically,  that  the  motives  of  our  research  were,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  to  find  out  the  real  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes.  • 

With  the  question  of  taxation  we  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
as  our  work  has  been  prejudiced  by  a  misconception  of  our 
motives,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  so  lai^e 
a  portion  of  the  depositors  are  wage-laborers,  or  widows, 
orphan's,  religious  and  charitable  societies,  whose  money,  if 
invested  in  real  and  personal  estate,  would  be  exempt  under 
the  General  Statute,  Chapter  11,  §  5,  that  an  increase 
of  the  Savings  Bank  tax,  pro  raJta^  might  be  a  gross  injustice 
to  them.  Some  method  ought  to  be  adopted  to  tax  the  large 
deposits. 

We  shall  refer  again  to  this  subject,  but  now  pass  on  to 
the  Report  under  consideration. 

The  Committee  say,  — 

'<  The  Acts  of  1851,  chapter  258,  and  1852,  chapter  182,  were 
passed  with  the  intent  to  reach  individual  depositors,  making  those 
taxable  who  were  fairly  entitled  to  be,  and  to  prevent  persons  of 
property  from  making  the  banks  keepers  of  considerable  sums,  on 
account  of  the  exemption  from  taxation.  An  experience  of  ten 
years,  however,  proved  the  inefficiency  of  the  law.  What  with  fic- 
titious names,  names  of  non-residents,  trustee  accounts,  names  of 
children  and  of  unrecognized  women,  a  very  small  tax  only  was 
collected." 

This  is  a  confession  that  persons  of  property  do  make  use 
of  these  Banks,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated.  In  addition 
to  this  class,  there  is  another  of  whom  the  Committee  say ;  — 

*^  It  fhrther  appeared  in  evidence  that  a  large  sum  is  on  deposit, 
the  property  of  persons  residing  out  of  the  State,  attracted  to  these 
banks  by  the  higher  rates  of  interest,  and  their  more  liberal  and 
accommodating  customs.  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  at 
least  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  was  of  this  description." 

In  our  deductions  we  have  made  no  use  of  these,  because 
of  the  counter  class, — ^those  residents  of  this  State  who  might 
be  depositors  in  banks  out  of  the  State.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  this  is  limited  to  a  few  towns  on  the  borders  of 
the  State,  and  that  a  deduction  of  such  deposits  would  not 
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seriously  impair  the  percentage  given  above  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  the  depositors,  and  the  percentage 
belonging  to  the  different  classes,  tiiat  we  would  call  special 
attention.    We  quote :  — 

<^  The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  banks,  is,  that  one-third  of 
the  whole  depodit  is  held  in  sums  of  fh)m  $5  to  $250."    .    .    • 

1.  Public  officers  and  professional  men,  •        .     8  per  cent. 

2.  Artists  and  mechaiiics, 20      ** 

d.    Laborers,  •        .        .  *     •        .        •        .    21      '< 

4.  Merchants,  clerks,  and  traders,          •        .        •  10  '* 

5.  Servants  and  waiters, 7  " 

6.  Soldiers  and  seamen, 12  '< 

7.  Children,  women  and  others,  whose  occupation  is 
unknown, 27  ^* 

100 

The  objection  to  this  classification  is  that  clerks  are  enu- 
merated with  merchants  and  traders,  and  that  27  per  cent 
are  unknown.  According  to  Table  11,  the  percentage  of 
tarders  would  be  8  per  cent.  This  added  to  the  8  per  cent  of 
public  officers  and  professional  gives  6  per  cent.  Our  table 
gives  23  per  cent  as  other  than  wage-laborers.  This  classifica^ 
tion  probably  enumerates  farmers  and  builders  as  laborers  and 
mechanics.  Adding  these  and  also  trust  account  deposits  for 
societies,  together  with  the  non-wage-laborers  enumerated  in 
the  unknotont  the  percentage  of  non-wage-laborers  would  not 
vary  far  from  our  figures. 

On  the  question  of  ^^  how  far  the  banks  are  open  to  the 
charge  of  becoming  the  depositaries  of  capitalists,''  the  Com- 
mittee say^  — 

*^  The  amount  of  tax  paid  by  the  banks  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, at  the  rate  of  ans-hcUf  of  one  per  centum  on  all  sums  of 
$500  and  over,  fhmishes  the  best  test  for  determining  how  mnch 
is  held  in  what  may  be  considered  large  sums.  This  tax  last  year 
amounted  to  t258,083.37,  or  one-half  of  one  per  centum  on  851,- 
616,774 ;  or  nearly  3d  per  centum  of  the  whole  amount  of  deposits. 
This  includes  the  sum  of  $81,900,000  held  in  sums  of  $1,000  and 
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upwards,  of  which,  accounts  opeued  with  a  first  deposit  of  $1,000, 

amount  to  $8,519,000  00 

Accounts,  1  to  5  years,  in  accumulating  to  $1,000,  10,703,000  00 
Accounts,  5  years  and  upwards,  in  accumulating  to 

$1,000,  12,678,000  00 

Balance  in  si^ms  of  $500  to  $1,000,  19,7^6,774  00 


Total,  $51,616,774  00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  our  examination  into  the  question 
of  capitalist  depositors  we  took  those  whose  deposits  at  a 
single  time  averaged  over  $500.  We  do  not  claim  that  the 
sums  on  deposit  over  $500  are  the  property  of  capitalists, 
but  the  Committee  claim  that  ^*  This  includes  nearly  all  of  the 
deposits  from  out  of  the  State  (stated  as  above,  to  equal 
eight  per  cent  of  whole  deposit) ,  and  alao  a  large  amount 
from  the  classes  exempted  by  provisions  1  and  3  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  chapter  11,  section  $.  Nevertheless,  with  re- 
gard to  a  large  part  of  this  $51,616,774,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  it  does  belong  to  people  able  to  take  care  of  their 
own  property,  and  who  put  it  into  the  banks  to  secure  the 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  the  exemption  from  taxation.'' 
The  "  provisions  "  referred  to,  are  those  relating  to  widows, 
unmarried  females,  and  female  minor  children,  whose  estates,  - 
real  and  personal,  do  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  literary,  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  and 
agricultural  societies.  This  report  was  made  in  1871.  The 
average  increase  of  deposits  during  the  past  five  years  has 
been  64  per  cent.  The  average  increase  of  deposits  over 
$300,  has  been  98  per  cent,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
investments  made  by  capitalists,  or  persons  not  wage-labor- 
ers, are  increasing. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  such  deposits  being 
made.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Bank  officers  have  stated  to 
us,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  carry  on  ihe  business  with- 
out them.  We  think  some  method  could  be  devised  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  ownership  of  such  deposits,  and  that 
having  this  fact,  taxes  could  be  equitably  adjusted.  On  page 
833  of  our  last  Beport,  we  say :  — 

<^  The  wide-spread  knowledge  of  the  intent  of  the  Savings  Banks, 
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has  rendered  them,  for  years,  the  favorite,  and  almost  only  place, 
for  the  investment  of  the  earnings  of  wage-laborers." 

The  CoDQmittee  on  Expenditures,  page  8,  of  their  Eeport, 
Bay:— 

"  They  have  become  the  chief,  almost  the  only  place  of  deposit 
for  all  the  industrious  working  classes." 

The  explanations  and  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  pages 
are  intended  to  point  out  the  error  of  those  who  think  that 
the  amount  on  deposit  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  property  of 
-wage-laborers. 

There  is  another  class  of  objectors, —  the  wage-laborers 
themselves,  they,  however,  declaring  that  our  statements  are 
too  favorable.  In  answer  to  our  question  (pp.  307,  308  First 
Eeport),  as  to  the  number  of  workingmen  and  working- 
women  depositors,  and  the  comparative  condition  of  such 
depositors  as  to  intelligence,  education,  the  social  and  hotne 
life,  we  received  answers  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  carpenter  says, '  The  condition  of  a  majority  of  the  depos- 
itors of  this  city,  is  below  the  average.' 

"  A  factory  operative  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  *  That  there  may  be 
twenty-five  out  of  the  six  hundred  that  work  here  that  deposit  their 
earnings  in  the  Counting  Room.  They  are  very  close  and  steady 
men,  mostly  single.* 

"  A  dresser  tender  says,  *  The  depositors,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
the  better  class  of  mechanics,  or  the  higher  paid  help  in  the  mills, 
intelligent,  economical,  and  industrious/ 

"  A  spinner  says  of  them   *  Well  educated,  but  selfish.' 

"  A  female  factory  operative  says,  '  A  considerable  number, 
mostly  foreign,  and  generally  ignorant.' 

^^  A  waiter  testifies,  *  Intelligence,  education,  and  home  life  of 
depositors  not  good.' 

'*  A  gentleman,  whose  official  position  gives  him  a  knowledge  in 
the  premises,  which  entitles  what  he  says  to  credit  beyond  question, 
testifies,  '  That  the  ordinary  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  the  lower  class  of  laborers,  who  stint  themselves 
that  they  may  acquire.  The  better  educated  and  informed  Amer- 
ican workmen  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  and  cannot  save,  because 
their  education,  their  manner  of  life,  their  home  requirements,  their 
sense  of  responsibility  to  wife,  child  and  home,  make  demands,  and 
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by  no  means  unreasonable  ones,  which  their  sense  of  duty  in  every 
relation  justifies  them  in  meeting,'  *' 

On  pp.  298-304  of  the  same  document,  will  be  found  ques- 
tions and  answers  relating  to  debt.  The  questions  were  fully 
answered,  and  indicate  that  a  large  percentage  of  wage-labor- 
ers are  in  debt. 

The  persons  who  comprise  the  largest  per  cent  of  small 
depositors  may  be  classified  as  follows :  Unskilled  Laborers' 
mostly  foreign,  who  during  their  first  few  years  in  this  coun- 
try, live  in  the  old  country  style,  crowding  together  in  tene- 
ment houses,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  —  expending  bu^ 
little  for  clothing  or  furniture. 

These  are  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  wife,  to  save  from  $50 
to  $75  a  year.  If  they  have  a  family  of  children,  able  to 
work  in  mills,  then  the  united  earnings  of  the  family  will 
swell  their  savings  to  perhaps  $100  or  $200,  and  perhaps  to 
$300*  a  year, — every  member  of  the  household  being  early  put 
to  some  productive  industry. 

Domestic  servants  depositing,  and  they  are  quite  numerous, 
are  able,  in  many  cases,  to  reach  $100  or  $150  a  year. 

The  following  from  a  Catholic  Priest,  explains  how  large 
sums  appear  aguinst  the  names  of  domestics  and  laborers  : — 

"  Judging  from  personal  experience,  I  can  safely  vouch  that 
many  of  the  servants  (female),  from  their  salary  can  foot  up  in  8 
yeai's  at  least  $800.  We  may  justly  account  for  the  large  deposits 
made  in  the  Savings  Banks,  from  time'  to  time,  by  laborers,  rather 
by  bequests  left  by  friends  at  their  demise,  than  by  the  amount 
saved  from  theiif  own  daily  earnings." 

He  further  states  that  **  being  often  called  upon  to  make 
out  wills,  and  to  settle  estates,  wherein  several  have  be- 
queathed large  sums  of  money  to  their  heirs  or  friends,  he 
can  well  explain  how  such  sums  came  to  appear  at  once  upon 
the  Bank  books ;  while  ordinarily,  with  a  family  of  3  or  4 
children,  and  an  average  pay  of  $1.75  per  day,  and  sober 
at  that,  the  laborer,  after  the  payment  of  domestic  and 
church  expenses  (the  latter  from  $17  to  $20  per  year),  is 
enabled  to  make  only  an  average  annual  deposit  of  about 
$50."     • 

He  knows  that  large  numbers  of  the  steadier  class  make  it 
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a  point  to  sayo,  and  eventually,  by  the  accumulations  of  years, 
are  enabled  to  possess  themselves  of  comfortable  homes. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  factory  operatives. 
Among  our  native  population,  the  depositors  consist  of 
unmarried  mechanics  over  21  years  of  age,  and  a  few  mar- 
ried men  with  very  small  families.  We  have  personally  in- 
vestigated cases  of  savings,  and  invariably  found  this  to  be 
true.  The  number  of  married  men  with  an  average  family 
who  deposits,  is  remarkably  small. 

The  great  number  of  depositors,  so  often  quoted  as  38  in 
100  of  the  population,  gives  an  entirely  incorrect  impression 
as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
nearly  every  person  has,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  depos- 
ited in  a  Savings  Bank,  but  the  attempt  to  save  has  more 
failures  than  successes.  The  number  of  withdrawals  for  the 
last  five  years,  are  equal  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  num- 
ber of  deposits,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of 
these  withdrawals  are  in  full,  we  have  a  hint  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people. 

In  accordance  with  chapter  3  of  the  Acts  of  1867,  the 
Bank  Commissioner  was  instructed  to  require  a  return  of  the 
number  of  deposits  during  each  year,  of  and  exceeding 
$300,  at  one  time.  As  the  computations  of  pages  317-318 
of  our  Report  of  last  year,  have  been  called  in  question,  we 
have  analyzed  the  returns  of  each  subsequent  year  with  the 
following  results :  — 


• 

< 

ToUl  Ko.  of 
Deposits. 

1867 

846,048 

IMS 

880^ 

1860 

484»667 

1870 

fi0e,878 

1871 

634,860 

Amount  of 
same. 

Ko.  of,  and 

exceeding 

poo.  at  one 

time. 

$26,7M,IS2  » 

19,674 

81,177,902  11 

28,007 

87,866,088  87 

28,241 

47,281,806  70 

87,249 

68,400,608  70 

46,684 

Amount  of 
same. 


$0,867,006  66 
12,481,020  68 
16,684,888  16 
21,860,204  88 
20,002,748  61 


Ayera^  of 
and  ezcood- 
IngiaOO. 


$476  60 
640  82 
660  00 
673  83 
600  80 


5^ 


$68  80 
61  68 
48  04 

66  ao 

68  87 


From  these  figures  it  appears,  that  in  1867,  ^  of  the 
whole  number  of  deposits  amounted  to  i  of  the  whole 
amount  deposited. 

In  1868  and  1869,  -^  of  the  whole  number  of  deposits 
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amounted  to  ^  of  the  whole  amount  deposited}  and  ^f  to  the 
remaining  f . 

In  1870,  -^  of  the  whole  number  of  deposita  amounted  to 
^  of  the  whole  amount  deposited,  the  remaning  ^  being  the 
amount  of  ^|. 

In  1871,  1^  of  the  whole  number  pf  deposits  amounted  to 
nearly  i  of  the  whole  amount  deposited. 

From.  1867  to  1871  inclusive,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  deposits  of  64  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of 
98  per  cent  in  the  number  of  deposits  of  and  eicceeding  $300 
at  one  time. 

The  facts  and  figures  we  have  given  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding Reports,  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  — 

1st.  That  persons  not  wage-laborers  are  depositors  to  at 
least  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  deposited. 

2d.  That  as  a  rule  the  wage-labor  deposits  average  under 
$50  dollars  deposited  at  one  time. 

3d.  That  manufacturers,  traders,  and  lawyers,  use  these 
Banks  instead  of  banks  of  discount,  as  a  place  of  safety  and 
convenience. 

4th.  That  capitalists,  persons  living  upon  their  income, 
use  these  banks  to  escape  taxation  and  the  care  necessitated 
by  other  investments. 

In  making  these  statements  we  are  not  making  charges 
against  Savings  Banks.  They  are  not  responsible  for  the 
inability  of  the  wage-laborer  to  save,  or  for  the  necessity 
compelling  him  to  withdraw  his  savings ;  they  are,  undoubt- 
edly, <is  a  rul€f  carefully  managed  in  the  matter  of  security, 
and  deserve  the  protection  and  fostering  care  of  the  State. 
The  dangers  that  beset  them  are  many.  As  security  against 
these  dangers,  a  uniform  system  of  book-keeping  should  be 
demanded  by  the  State,  —  small  loans  should  bo  encouraged 
or  compelled ;  discounts  should  be  forbidden,  and  large  rates 
of  interest  prohibited. 

Ownership  of  Real  and  Personal  Estate. 

Betuma  to  Blank  No.  5. 

Blank  No.  5,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  for- 
warded,, as  will  be  seen  by  Table  of  returns,  to  324  towns, 
answers  being  received  from  295. 

The  object  of  this  Blank  was  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible, 
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the  actual  distribution  of  wealth,  as  shown  by  the  ownership 
of  real  and  personal  estate,  in  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  omitted  the  cities  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  inves- 
tigation in  another  manner, — which  inyestigation  we  were 
forced  to  postpone. 

As  the  ownership  of  real  estate,  by  working  people,  is 
more  general  in  the  towns  than  in  the  cities,  the  computa- 
tions based  upon  these  returns  will  be  more  liberal,  it  is 
believed,  in  their  allowances  to  the  wage-laborer,  than  they 
would  be  if  corresponding  returns  were  obtained  from  the 

cities. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

State  House,  Boston. 
To  the  Assessors  of — 

Gentlemen  :  —  In  preparation  of  the  next  Report  of  this  De- 
partment, we  desire  to  obtain  accurate  accounts  of  the  number  of 
resident  tax-payers  in  your  town,  at  the  time  of  your  last  assess- 
ment, the  rate  percentage  of  the  tax  then  assessed,  and  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  severally  paid  by  those  assessed. 

If  any  account  of  the  valuation  and  taxes  of  your  town  has 
recently  been  printed,  will  you  please  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  this 
office  ?  Or,  if  not,  will  you  please  to  favor  us  with  an.  early  reply 
to  the  subjoined  inquiries  ? 

Respectfully, 

H.  K.  OLIVER,  Chief. 
GEO.  E.  McNeill,  DeptUy. 

How  many  resident  tax-pavers  in  yom*  town?  What  the  rate 
percentage  of  last  assessment?  What  number  of  persons  pay  only 
a  poll-tax?  How  many  pay  between  $2  and  $10,  between  $10  and 
$25,  between  $25  and  $50,  between  $50  and  $100,  between  $100 
and  $300,  between  $300  and  $1000,  over  $1,000? 

A  request  was  appended,  asking  for  the  name  of  any  per- 
son in  the  town  who  would  be  able  io  return  a  full  and  accu- 
rate reply,  to  circulars  of  inquiry  respecting  the  wages  and 
general  cost  of  living  of  unskilled  laborers  there. 

The  discrepancies  found  between  the  number  of  persons 
paying  poll-tax  up  to  and  exceeding  $1,000,  and  the  number 
of  resident  tax-payers,  is  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  Assessors  in  taking  off  numbers  under  each  col- 
umn, and  in  some  cases  to  the  number  of  persons  paying  less 
than  poll-tax,  and  therefore  not  enumerated.  It  may  also  be 
in  some  cases,  that  non-redident  tax-payers  are  given  under 
some  of  the  subdivisions. 
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Totals  and  AvEEAiSES  of  Table  XVIII. 


Total  number  Resident  Tax-payers, . 

papng  only  poll-tax, 

between   $2  and 

$10   " 

$26   " 

•$50   '* 

$100   " 


tc 
u 
n 

(( 


CI 

i( 

C( 

<( 


ii 
u 

C4 
(4 


$10,  . 

$50,  • 
$100,  . 
$300,  . 
$300   «   $1,000,  . 
over     $1,000,  . 


Total  valuation  of  these  towns, 
"  "  '*  States, 

Average  percentage  of  tax, 
Total  di£ferences  between  number  of  resident 

taxpayers  and  the  sub-divisions. 
Number  of  returns, 


213,129 

87,408 

88,767 

40,188 

27,925 

16,567 

8,918 

2,178 

438 

$534,054,057  00 

1,696,599,969  00 

$1.43  per  $100 

9,255 
295 


To  obtain  the  average  tax  of  these  different  classes,  viz. 
between  $2  and  $10,  $10  and  $25,  etc.,  we  analyzed  the  returns 
from  four  towns,  we  not  having  full  printed  returns  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  State,  nor  sufficient  means  to  analyze  them,  if 
they  had  been  furnished  us. 

As  the  averages  obtained  are  inclusive  of  poll-tax,  we  have, 
in  the  following  tables,  deducted  $2.00  froim  the  average  of 
each  class,  and  reckoned  the  amount  of  property  that  this  tax 
represents.  To  arrive  at  the  amount  of  property  owned  by 
each  class  of  tax-payers,  we  multiply  the  average  amount  of 
property  to  each  person  by  the  number  of  persons  under  each 
class  less  than  $1,000. 
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TotcUa,  Averages,  and  Computations  of  Table  XVIII. 


BetWMO. 

Number. 

Ayerage  Tax. 

Average  Amoani. 

Total  Value. 

$2  and  $10 
$10    «     $25 
$25    «     $50 

88,767 
40,188 
27,925 

$8  68 

14  88 

'  81  00 

$271  88 
1,002  09 
2,167  88 

$10,518,779  00 
40,271,992  92 
60,585,652  75 

$50  and  under, 

106,880 

- 

— 

111,826,424  67 

$50    <'  $100 

$100    «<  $8t)0 

$800  and  $1,000 

Over  $1,0C0 

16,567 

8,918 

2,178 

488 

66  85 

162  28 

524  86 

5,856  71 

4,674  82 

11,848  25 

86,668  58 

875,881  92 

77,447,742  94 

* 

101,208,698  50 

79,680,715  70 

164,895,480  19 

• 

Totals, 

184,976 

$584,054,057  00 

"By  this  it  appears  that  106,880  persons,  or  those  paying  a 
tax  under  $50,  out  of  134,976,  or  about  \  of  all  the  tax- 
payers, own  $111,326,424.67,  or  but  a  little  more  than  \  of 
the  total  amount,  the  other  \  owning  nearly  |. 

Subtracting  the  total  amount  of  those  paying  less  than 
$1,000  from  the  valuation  of  the  towns,  viz.,  $534,054,057, 
leaves  $164,395,480.19,  as  the  property  of  those  paying 
over  $1,000  tax.  As  there  are  438  of  them,  it  gives  $375,- 
331.92  to  each,  or  an  average  tax  of  $5,356.71. 

As  some  of  the  returns  contain  errors  amounting  in  all  to 
9,255  tax-payers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  resident  tax- 
payers given  in  third  column,  we  submit  the  following  cor- 
rected Table  of  totals  and  averages :  — 

81 
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Totals  and  Average,  Table  XVIII,  Corrected  Table. 


Between. 

Nnmber. 

$2  and  $10 

26,958 

$10   **     $25 

82,267 

$25   *'     $50 

22,849 

$50    «<   $100 

18,495 

$100  <*   $300 

7,255 

$300  an^i  $1,000 

1,851 

Over  $1,000 

875 

Average 
Tax. 


$8  88 

14  88 

81  00 

66  85 

162' 28 

524  86 

5,586  80 


Average 
Amount. 


$271  88 

1,002  09 

2,167  88 

4,674  82 

11,848  25 

86,668  58 

887,188  50 


Total  Value. 

$7,814,604  00 

82,834,488  08 

48,448,832  67 

63,096,685  90 

82,331,553  75 

67,873,449  08 
t 
145,195,687  62 


Total  number  paying  under  $50,       •        •        •                    81,574 

Average  tax, •        .                    $15  44 

Average  amount  of  property,  .  .  .  .  ,  $1,079  97 
Total  value  of  property, $88,097,874  70 

Total  number  paying  between  $50  and  $300,  .  20,750 
Average  tax,  .  .  •  •  .  .  .  $100  22 
Average  amount  of  property,  ....  $7,008  59 
Total  value  of  property, $145,428,249  65 

Total  number  paying  over  $300,        .        .        .                      2,226 

Average  tax, $1,368  77 

Average  amount  of  property,  •  •  .  •  $95,718  39 
Total  value  of  property, $213,069,136  65 

The  difference  existing  in  these  returns  between  the  column 
containing  the  total  number  of  resident  tax-payers  in  the  towns 
computed,  that  being  173,276,  and  the^addition  of  the  several 
subdivisions  from  column  5,  poll-tax  payers,  to  column 
12,  those  paying  over  $1,000  —  both  inclusive,  that  being 
173,940,  is  664;  were  this  number  added  to  those  paying 
between  $10  and  $25  as  is  its  most  likely  place,  it  would  give 
a  total  value  of  $32,999,825.79. 

The  total  number  of  women  paying  taxes  in  the  towns* 
used  in  our  last  computations,  was  12,010.     Total  value  of 
property,  $33,372,815.07.     Average  amount  to  each,  $2,- 
778.75.     Total  tax,  $460,746.00,  an  average  tax  of  $38.36. 
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HouBS  OF  Labor. 

«  Beturna  to  Blank  No.  6. 

This  Blank,  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  was  sent  to  189 
employers,  most  of  them  manufacturers  of  Textile  Goods, 
and  we  believed  that  all  of  their  establishments  had  worked 
more  hours  per  day  or  week  than  their  present  running  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Cotton  and  Woollen  Factories, 
the  system  ot  Book-keeping  will  admit  of  answers  to  all  of 
the  questions.  And  when  it  is  claimed  by  these  manufactur- 
ers, that  a  reduction  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  to  10,  would 
reduce  the  operatives  to  paupers  by  a  reduction  of  wages; 
that  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  render  profits  impossible,  and 
drive  capital  out  of  the  State ;  that  all  the  profit  is  in  the 
last  hour's  work,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  takes  10  hours 
per  day  to  pay  expenses, —  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that 
they  would  accept  the  'opportunity  of  proving  the  correctness 
of  their  statements.  We  can  have  their  opinions  freely ;  but 
to  the  call  for  facts,  no  response  is  made. 

That  many  of  these  manufacturers  believe  that  they  coufd 
not  make  money  on  10  hours  per  day,  we  do  not  deny,  but 
no  reasonable  man  can  believe  that  both  horns  of  the  dilemma 
must  be  accepted ;  viz.  that  wages  will  be  reduced  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  and  profit  follow  the  declining  expenses. 

The  point  most  important  to  establish,  is  that  affecting  the 
largest  number,  —  the  Factory  Operatives  themselves.  If 
their  wages  will  be  permanently  reduced,  or  they,  as  ^  rule, 
become  physically  and  morally  demoralized  and  degraded, 
then  no  reduction  should  take  place. 

The  question  of  production  can  take  care  of  itself.  The 
duty  of  the  State  is  to  men,  not  to  money ;  to  the  health  of 
body,  brain,  and  mind  of  men,  not  alone  to  securing  of  div- 
idends and  interest  on  stocks.  The  State  has  too  long  hesi- 
tated between  9  per  cent  profit  upon  invested  wealth  and  the 
good  of  16  per  cent  of  her  working  population. 

Last  year«the  single  return  to  this  Blank  proved  that  a 
reduction  of  "  9  per  cent  of  working  time  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased quantity  and  value  of  the  goods  produced,  an  in- 
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creas3  in  wages  paid,  together  with  decreased  waste,  cost  of 
lighting  and  amount  paid  in  salaries,  the  cost  of  production 
being  but  2  per  cent  greater,  whic^h  would  seem  to  be  more 
than  compensated  in  the  better  quality,  increased  quantity 
and  value  of  the  goods.*' 

There  were  two  returns  this  year ;  the  first  from  the  Mid- 
dlesex Co.,  Lowell,  and  the  second  from  Warren.  The 
return  from  Lowell  shows  a  reduction  in  time  of  about  18.6 
per  cent,  a  gain  in  speed  of  20  per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  as  many  revolutions  are  made  in  10  hours  and  24  min- 
utes, as  were  made  in  13  hours.  To  balance  this  speed, 
which  is  computed  for  the  weaving  room,  additional  machin- 
ery must  have  been  supplied,  or  else  a  more  frequent  stop- 
ping of  the  loom,  or  perhaps  the  permanent  discharge  of 
some  women,  as  the  percentage  of  women  decreased  under 
this  system.  About  the  same  number  of  persons  are  em- 
ployed, the  percentage  of  men  increased  say  3^^,  and  women 
decreased  in  the  same  ratio ;  an  increase  of  product  between 
the  amount  given  by  the  old  system  and  that  of  the  present 
system,  of  290,117  pieces,  and  of  $674,742.77  increased 
value.  The  difference  in  the  total  wages  paid  is  an  increase 
of  $54,103.32,  and  of  the  present  wages  per  day  of  49  cents 
for  the  men  and  39  cents  per  day  for  the  women,  or  an  in- 
crease of  57  per  cent. 

The  cost  for  repairs  is  probably  given  for  the  total  num- 
ber of  years  under  each  system.  An  annual  saving  in  heat- 
ing of  $9,081.31,  and  of  lighting  of  $749.29,  and  an  increased 
cost  of  production  of  26J  per  yard. 

The  second  return  shows  a  reduction  of  1  hour  per  day, 
or  9.2  percent.  The  speed  is  not  given<  Two  and  one  third 
times  as  many  persons  are  employed  under  the  present  system, 
the  ratio  of  men  to  women  under  the  12-hour  system  being 
as  3  to  6,  and  under  the  11-hour  system  as  6  to  3  ;  the  per- 
centage of  young  persons  and  children  remaining  the  same ; 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  $233,750,  and  of 
total  wages  $47,750.  The  wages  per  day  of  men  were  in- 
creased 70  per  cent,  women  75  per  cent,  young*  persons  100 
per  cent,  children  57  per  cent.     There  is  an  increase  of  pro- 
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duct  ot  25,000,  but  it  is  not  fitated  whether  it  is  in  yards  or 
pieces. 

As  this  return  is  not  complete,  the  only  deductions  that 
can  be  made  are  as  to  value  of  product  and  wages.  An 
increase  of  2^  times,  or  2.33  per  cent  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons employ e^,  gives  an  increased  value  of  6|  or  6.66  per 
cent,  and  this  with  a  reduction  of  9  per  cent  working  time, 
and  increased  total  payment  in  wages  of  5^  times,  or  5.24 
per  cent. 

We  do  not  wish  it  understood  that. we  attribute  this  great 
difference  in  value  of  production,  or  of  wagQs,  solely  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Hours  of  Labor.  We  give  the  facts  as  th^y  are 
returned  to  us.  It  may  be  claimed  that  these  are  isolated 
cases.  We  believe  them  to  be  representative  cases.  We 
know  that  the  reduction  from  12  hours  to  11,  in  the  Textile 
Fabrics,  did  not  result  in  bankruptcy  either  to  employer  or 
employed.  We  also  know  that  the  reduction  from  11  to  10 
in  the  Mechanical  Trades,  has  not  checked  enterprise,  or 
tended  to  pauperize  labor.  So,  too,  the  reduction  from  10  to  8 
in  Australia,  and  on  the  Government  Works,  has  neither 
demoralized  the  workmen,  nor  rendered  our  Government 
less  secure  in  its  property. 

All  that  we  have  claimed  for  the  further  reduction  of  the 
Hours  of  Labor  to  10,  in  this  country,  has  been  gained  by 
such  reduction  in  England. 

In  our  last  Report  we  gave  a  Table  from  "  Ward's  Work- 
men and  Wages,"  showing  the  resiilt  of  each  succeeding 
reduction,  upon  wages  and  their  purchasing  power.  Of  this 
Table  Mr.  Ward  says :  — 

^'  We  have  here  the  indisputable  data,  showing  that  a  gradual 
rise  of  wages  has  been  concurrent  with  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 

hours  of  labor,  and  a  gradual  but  decided  fall  in  the  price  of  food.'' 

• 

The  opponents  to  reduced  hours  must  find  some  stronger 
defence  than  any  they  have  yet  presented.  Since  our  last 
Report  the  Factories  of  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Fall  River 
have  adopted  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  running  the  Mill 
62^  hours  per  week,  and  the  universal  testimony  of  agent, 
overseer  and  operiatives,  is  that  it  is  beneficial. 
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On  our  visit  to  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Washington,  and 
Pemberton  Mills,  Lawrence,  we  found  all  parties  agreeing 
that  they  did  not  want  to  return  to  the  old  system.  While 
in  the  spinning  room  of  the  latter  we  observed  a  one-armed 
man  walking  through  the  room,  apparently  taking  down 
upon  a  slate  some  statistics.  Upon  asking  the  overseer,  he 
informed  us  that  they  took  the  result  of  every  half-hour's 
work,  and  upon  inquiring  as  to  the  relative  product  of  the 
different  hours,  he  assured  us  that  invariably  the  last  hour 
was  the  least  productive. 

Letters  w^re  received  from  the  Washington  Mills,  W.  H. 
Salisbury,  Agent,  and  from  Butler  and  Robinson,  Worsted 
Mills,  Lawrence,  offering  to  give  all  the  information  possible, 
if  we  would  send  ah  assistant.     We  were  unable  to  do  so. 

The  American  Print  Works,  JFall  River,  and  the  India 
Manufacturing  Company,  Salem,  replied  that  they  had 
always  run  the  same  number  of  hours  as  at  present. 
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PAET  SECOND. 


Containing  articles  on  the  following  subjects  :  — 

1.  The  Labor  Movement,  under  which  is  a  general  account  of  its 
present  status.  Answers  to  inquiries  made  by  Comte  de  Paris 
to  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  and  referred  to  the  Bureau  for  reply. 
Letter  of  William  J.  Jessup  on  subject  of  "  Trades  Unicins  in 
United  States,  their  condition  and  numbers." 

2.  The  Trades-Union  Congress  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
an  account  of  its  doings,  position,  and  objects. 

8.    Special  occupations  in  certain  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

4.  Statements  concerning  Labor  and  workingmen,  wages,  life,  etc., 
etc.,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

5.  Communications  in  reply  to  circulars. 

6.  Co-operation, — viz: 

1.  Testimony  of  R.  H.  Harper,  of  Birmingham,  England. 

2.  Remarks  thereon. 

3.  Industrial  Co-partnership,  by  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones. 

4.  Critical  examination  of  English  Co-operation,  by  Chas. 

H.  Felt,  Liverpool. 

7.  Half-time  school,  at  Salem. 

8.  Tenement  houses,  in  Salem.  * 

The  Labor  Moyement. 

The  past  year  has  been  most  active  in  the  agitation  of  the 
Labor  question.  Hardly  a  week  has  passed  in  which  some 
trade  has  not  either  struck,  or  been  struck  against.  And  yet 
definite  kndwledge  of  details  cannot  be  obtained,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  rely  upon  chance  correspondence  or  newspaper 
reports ;  &nd  from  the  latter,  impartial  accounts  cannot  be 
secured.  No  strike  on  a  large  scale  has  occurred  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  spring  and  summer,  our*Building  Trades 
reorganized  their  Unions,  held  meetings  and  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  striking  for  the  eight-hour  system.  But  the  failure  of 
the  Piano-Forte  Makers  and  Sewing-Machine  Makers  of  New 
York  seemed  to  discourage  the  attempt.  The  agitation  of  the 
subject,  however,  gave  new  life  to  the  Unions,  and  awoke  the 
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enthusiasm  of  the  men ;  the  common  expression  of  the  meet- 
ings being  that  of  determination  to  persevere  until  ^*  they 
gained  the  boon  of  added  leisure  and  better  opportunities." 
The  speeches  were  singularly  free  from  extravagant  state- 
ments. Many  of  the  speakers  defended  their  claims  by  able 
arguments.  A  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood  was  evinced, 
and  men  of  all  nationalities  participated  in  the  discussions. 
The  only  strike  to  which  our  attention  was  officially  called, 
was  that  of  the  shoemakers  of  Lynn,  lasting  some  weeks.* 

Other  strikes  of  little  significance  came  under  our  obser- 
vation, but  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  to  numbers 
engaged,  or  duration,  to  warrant  an  examination,  even  had 
we  had  time  for  that  work. 

The  labor  agitation  in  this  State  takes  the  form  of  polit- 
ical action,  rather  than  that  of  amalgamated  Unionism  ;  with 
general  discussion,  in  Eight-Hour  Leagues,  Internationals, 
Labor  Eeform  Leagues,  Ten  Hour  Associations,  Councils, 
Conferences  and  Conventions,  with  their  weekly  meetings 
or  yearly  gatherings.  Every  night  in  the  we  ek,  societies 
of  workingmen  are  holding  meetings  and  discussing  their 
grievances,  some  with  open  and  some  with  closed  doors.  In 
addition  to  these  societies  for  discussion,  there  has  been 
organized  a  **  Christian  Labor  Union,"  holding  monthly 
meetings  for  prayer. 

Organizations  for  mutual  benefit,  and  for  the  building  and 
ownership  of  houses  and  homesteads,  have  also  been  formed, 
with  encouraging  prospect  of  success. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  address  before  the  "  Nov- 
elty Wood  Works  Mutual  Benefit  Association."  This  ad- 
dress says :  — 

s 

\ 

^^  It  is  not  alone  in  the  attainment  of  Life-assurance  and  sick 
benefits  and  the  general  purposes  usual  with  them  that  co-opera- 
tion is  indispensat>le.  Every  disability  under  which  we  (working- 
men)  suffer  will  yield  to  the  application  of  the  same  force.  Co-op- 
eration is  force." 

*  We  had  an  intexriew  with  a  leading  manafaotnrer  of  Lynn,  who  promised  as 
that  he  would  send  the  addresses  of  suitable  persons  on  each  side  of  the  ooutro- 
versy,  who  would  give  such  written  information  as  would  enable  us  to  give  an 
impartial  account  of  the  affair.    But  we  neirer  received  them. 
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^'  Our  association  is  not  the  offspring  of  any  political  combina- 
tion or  party,  but  comprises  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 
Neither  has  it  any  sectarian  principles  to  advocate."  '^  It  is  not 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  money-making,  but  with  the  aim  of 
doing  good  by  the  interchange  of  fraternal  sympathies,  friendly 
courtesies  and  kind  offices.  Added  to  this  is  a  mutual  co-opera- 
tion in  the  formation  of  a  fund  to  be  applied  in  those  seasons  of 
trial  and  affliction  which  too  often  overtake  workmen  financially 
unprepared  and  therefore  defenceless." 

The  account  of  a  **  Building  Association "  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Special  Employments,  Lowell. 

A  student  at  one  of  our  State  Normal  Schools,  writes 
us :  — 

'^  A  debate  on  the  Eight-Hour  question  came  up  in  this  town  on 
Friday,  Dec.  7th,  and  on  that  evening  the  Hall  was  well  filled,  prin- 
cipally by  the  people  employed  in  the  various  industrial  pursuits 
among  us,  who  showed  by  their  presence  that  they  were  interested 
in  the  question.  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  gentlemen  who  spoke, 
generally  against  the  enactment  of  such  a  law ;  but  the  affirmative 
of  the  question  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Next  Friday 
evening  we  are  to  debate  the  question,  whether  Trades  Unions  are 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  so<^iety." 

Nearly  every  phase  of  thought  upon  this  subject  is  repre- 
sented by  some  little  society  of  workmen.  We  have  visited 
or  listened  to  representatives  of  nearly  all  of  them,  and  find 
them  ofiicered  and  conducted  by  workingmen  or  men  friendly 
to  the  movement.  Unions  exist  where  least  expected,  some 
of  them  having  well  furnished  and  alluring  halls  under  their 
own  control,  never  seeking  publicity,  and  some  even  con- 
cealing their  own  membership.  In  this  State  they  are  gen- 
erally isolated,  and  have  no  connection  with  other  unions  of 
their  own  trade.  Efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year  to  consolidate  them  under  the  name  of  a  Trades'  Assem- 
bly, but  the  movement  failed  largely  on  account  of  suspicion 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  attempt.  This  element  of  dis- 
trust is  the  ready  cause  of  division  and  ovei*throw  in  times 
of  discouragement  and  depression. 

Strikes  among  working-women  are  becoming  more  fre- 
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quent,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  those  engaged  in  the 
sew^ing  trades  will  organize  for  protection. 

In  the  Introduction  of  this  volume  we  referred  to  a  com- 
munication forwarded  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 
to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  author  of  the  well-known  work  on 
Trades  Unions  in  England.  The  questions  propounded  to 
us  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  What  is  the  Auniber  of  Trades  Unions  in  your  country? 

2.  What  have  been  the  later  strikes  with  you? 

8.    What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Eight-hour  movement? 

4.  What  is  the  average  of  wages  ? 

5.  Which  system  of  work  is  most  widely. adopted,  that  by  the 
piece  or  that  by  the  day? 

To  these  inquiries  the  following  answer  was  made,  accom- 
panied by  a  more  definite  statement  than  we  could  give,  from 
William  J.  Jessup,  President  of  the  New  York  Trades 
Assembly,  a  gentleman  better  qualified  than  perhaps  any 
other  in  the  country  to  give  full  information  upon  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  Trades  Unions  here. 

Our  answer  was  as  follows  :  — 

Hon.  Charles  Sumneb.  3ir:  **  There  is  no  method  of 
obtaining  the  data  desired  by  your  correspondent,  without 
very  great  expense.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau 
of  Statistidi  of  Labor  at  Washington,  similar  to  that  estab- 
lished in  our  State,  so  strenuously  advocated  by  Hon.  Geo. 
F.  Hoar  and  favored  by  yourself,  will  render  such  inquiries 
easy  of  answer.  As  it  is  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  give 
statistical  information  upon  the  subjects  submitted,  we  will 
give,  in  brief,  &  statement  founded  upon  general  reading, 
correspondence,  and  careful  observation. 

^^  First,  The  Number  of  Trades  Unions  in  this  country  is 
not  accurately  known,  although  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  civery 
branch  of  industry  has  at  times,  in  some  one  or  more  locali- 
ties, a  Union  of  some  sort.  Trades  Unionism  with  us  is  in 
its  infancy.  There  are  no  such  extensive  combinations  as 
that  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  and  the  Carpenters' 
Unions  of  England.  The  Printers,  Coopers,  Hat-makers, ' 
Carpenters,  Plasterers,  Bricklayers,  Plumbers,  Iron  Mould- 
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era,  Nail-m9.kers,  Shoemakers,  Cigar-makers,  and  some 
others,  have  National  Organizations,  though  some  of  them 
are  more  national  in  name  than  in  fact.  Trades  Unions  in 
*  this  country  are  local  and  temporary.  They  are  constantly 
organizing,  failing,  and  reorganizing.  No  large  amounts  of 
money  are  ever  accumulated  in  their  treasuries.  The  men 
of  a  trade  in  any  given  place  come  together  and  organize  of 
themselves,  but  very  seldom  at  the  instance  of  the  deputy  of 
a  State  or  National  Head  Union.  They  elect  their  officers, 
recruit  their  numbers,  discuss  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  the  stbjectd  of  wages,  strikes,  etc.,  etc.  Sometimes 
they  demand  an  advance  of  wages,  or  a  reduction  of  hours ; 
scimetimes  strike,  but  often  break  up  before  this  point  is 
reached.  They  do  not,  as  in  England,  meet  week  after 
we6k,  year  after  year,  hus'banding  their  means,  discussing 
and  arranging  preliminaries  and  then  striking ;  but  they  act 
hastily,  without  preparation  and  without  resources.  No 
genuine  spirit  of  Unionism  is  awakened,  no  fraternity  es- 
tablished. 

"  There  have  been,  and  are  now  in  some  of  the  States, 
Trade  Assemblies,  delegate  bodies,  holding  monthly,  quar- 
terly, or  yearly  meetings,  but  most  of  the  trades  are  unrep- 
resented. In  many  trades,  there  are  union  men  who  keep 
up  a  form  of  organization,  meeting  monthly,  or  at  the  call  of 
officers,  often  without  a  quorum,  the  remaining  members  sel- 
dom paying  dues  or  fines.  These  are  simply  rallying  points, 
around  which  the  workmen  gather  in  times  of  danger,  such 
as  a  contemplated  reduction  of  wages,  eto.,  or  in  periods  of 
prosperity  to  create  a  scarcity  in  the  labor  market,  and 
thereby  increase  wages.  As  soon  as  the  object  thereof  is 
accomplished  or  has  failed,  the  few  leaders  are  left  as  be- 
fore. Tradea  Unions  are  often  formed  by  workmen  after 
they  have  struck,  to  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  the  strike  is 
ended. 

*'  The  strength  of  Trades  Unions  differs  in  differenif  local- 
ities. In  Boston,  the  Cigar-makers,  Freestone-cutters,  and 
Hatters  hold  complete  control  of  their  trade.  In  other 
cities,  the  Shoemakers,  Nail-makers,  Ironmoulders,  etc., 
have  a  similar  control. 
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"The  Second  question,  relating  to  Strikes^  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  We  have' no  one  single  paper  like  the  **  Bee- 
Hive"  of  Loudon,  that  contains  definite  information  upon 
Trade  movements  or  general  labor  news.  The  Labor  Papers* 
so-called,  are  short-lived  and  poorly  patronized.  They 
are  more  political  than  industrial,  more  given  to  argument 
than  to  fact,— to  financial  reform,  than  to  trades  unionism,  or 
general  trade  matters.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  glean 
from  the  general  capitalist  press  and  correspondents,  for  the 
.  meagre  information  furni:^hed.  In  fact,  very  little  is  pub- 
lished for  fear  that  the  spirit  of  combination- shouU  be  spread 
thereby,  and  that  little  is  onensided,  and  of  one  color. 

"  The  most  extensive  strikes  that  have  ever  occurred  in  this 
country,  have  had  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  the  largest  being-  that  of  the  summer  of  1872,  in 
New  York  City,  for  eight  hours.  In  this  90,000  men  were 
engaged.  It  was  the  best  organized  and  best  conducted  of 
any  within  our  knowledge. 

^  Strikes  of  different  trades  are  always  going  on  in  some 
part  of  the  country,  and  while  most  of  them  last  but  a  few 
days,  a  few  continue  for  months.  For  a  description  of 
recent  strikes  in  Massachusetts,  we  refer  you  to  the  Report 
of  this  Bureau  for  1871,  at  pp.  47  to  149  inclusive. 

''The  Coal-miners,  Building  Trades,  Iron  Trades,  Shoemak- 
ers and  factory  operatives,  in  the  order  given,  are  the  gen- 
eral participants.  Yet  there  are  but  few  of  the  trades*  that 
have  not  had  their  trial  of  this  experience,  the  best  organized 
having  generally  had  the  fewest  troubles. 

"At  present  writing  (Nov.  1872),  there  are  strikes  going 
on  in  Chicago  and  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  former  among  the 
Brickmasons,  and  in  the  latter  among  Tailors.  Many  of  those 
in  New  York  have  been  successful,  though  but  few  of  the 
Trades  have  gained  all  their  demands. 

**  Thirdly :  — '  The  present  condition  of  the  Eight-Hour 
Movement.*  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  to  be 
gaining  in  strength.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  adopted,  under  the  Act  of  June  24th,  1868,  this 
system  for  its  Navy  Yards,  Arsenals,   and    Government 
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Workshops,  in  and  about  which  thousands  of  men  are  em- 
ployed. The  State  of  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  Aprif, 
1870,  passed  a  law  of  the  same  nature,  and  although  this 
law  has  been  frequently  broken,  some  thousands  of  men  are, 
at  times,  working  under  its  limitation.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  This  movement  has  various 
phases.  It  commenced  with  the  Ship  Caulkers  and  Ship 
Carpenters,  and  from  them  spread  as  a  trade  demand,  men 
of  all  trades  trying  to  force  the  adoption  of  the  system  into 
private  enterprises.    The  reasons  assigned  for  their  demand 

are  various,  the  principal  being  the  following,  viz :  — 

* 

1st.  That  their  time  is  their  capital,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
sell  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  please. 

2d.  That  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  are  enough  for  any 
one  to  work ;  and  that  if  cUl  would  do  9ome  work,  no  one  would  be 
obliged  to  work  even  eight  hours. 

3d.  That  if  eight  hours  were  the  rule,  more  men  must  of  neces- 
sity be  employed,  or  there  would  be  less  lost  time,  and  in  this  way 
Wages  would  be  increased,  and  getting  a  living  be  made  more  cer- 
tain and  easier. 

4th.  That  the  growth  of  large  cities  has  driven  the  working- 
men  fbrther  from  their  homes,  compelling  them  to  consume  an 
hour  or  two  more  per  day  than  formerly,  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  work ;  and  finally,  that  more  time  is  needed  for  social  and  edu- 
cational purposes  than  formerly." 

**  Another  phase  of  the  movement  is  political,  urging  legis- 
lation, so  that  states,  cities,  and  towns  shall  adopt  this  system 
upon  public  works  of  all  sorts  undertaken  by  them. 

"  Another  phase  of  the  movement  is  represented  by  the  Bos- 
ton Eight-Hour  League,  an  open  organization  holding  weekly 
meetings  and  yearly  conventions.  They  argue  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours  is  an  increase  of  wages ;  that  this  increase  is 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  production ; 
that  increased  wages,  without  increased  cost,  is  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  wealth ;  that  a  better  distribution  of  the  wealth 
in  the  process  of  production,  lessens  profits  upon  labor  and 
thus  makes  co-operative  labor  practicable ;  that  leisure  is  the 
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greatest  motive  power  to  create  wants  and  desires ;  that  the 
wage  system  must  gradually  become  extinct  through  natural 
causes.  The  League  sympathizes  heartily  with  the  political 
movement  and  with  the  Trades  Unions,  though  taking  no 
part  in  them  as  an  organization.  It  discusses  the  question 
as  one  of  political  economy  solely,  calling  in  question  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  school.  It  treats  the  theory  that  de- 
mand and  supply  govern  wages  as  a  false  theory,  as  long 
as  capitalists  are  the  masters,  and  the  laborers  the  slaves 
of  that  law.     Their  theory  of  the  regulation  of  wages  is, — 

1st,  That  wages  are  governed  by  the  cost  at  which  any 
class  of  laborers  are  compelled  to  live. 

2d,  That  to  increase  wages,  that  is  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  day's  labor,  the  condition  of  laborers  must  be  improved, 
all  effort  to  be  directed  towards  making  them  better  con- 
sumers. 

3d,  They  claim  that  sa]t)baths,  free  schools,  the  Elective 
franchise,  frequent  elections',  etc,,  have  made  the  New- 
Englander  higher  priced  than  the  Chinaman  ;  and  that  leisare 
must  be  given  as  an  incentive  in  the  same  direction. 

^  There  are  numerous  other  labor  organizations,  Religious, 
Social,  and  Political ;  such  as  the  Christian  Labor  Union,  The 
Internationalists,  New  England  Labor-Reform  League,  etc. 

"  4th,  For  the  Average  Wages  of  Laborers  we  send  you  the 
Report  of  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  on  *'  Cost  of  Living  and 
Subsistence,"  and  the  several  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  We  will  add,  that  the  day 
wages,  or  earnings  of  laborers,  are  not  a  correct  index  of  the 
condition  of  labor,  unless  accompanied  with  the  number  of 
days  worked  in  a  year, 

^  The  total  wages  paid  in  all  the  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industries  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  schedule 
No.  4,  of  the  United  States  Census  of  187b,  to  be  found  in 
Table  9,  A  and  B,  of  the  general  statistics  of  manufactures. 
Census  Reports,  is  $118,051,886. 

"Total  number  of»males  employed  above  16,  179,032; 
females  above  15,  86,229;  youth,  14,119.  Grand  total, 
279,380. 
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**  This  gives  the  average  ye^irly  earnings  of  men,  about 
$530 ;  of  women,  $250 ;  of  youth,  $150. 

'*  This  of  course  is  largely  the  earnings  ot  skilled  laborers. 
We  have  no, sufficient  data  as  yet,  to  give  the  wages  of  the 
unskilled,  excepting  those  of  farm-laborers,  whose  wages  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  Reports. 

*'  JPifih  and  last  question,  '  which  system  of  payment  is 
most  adopted^  whether  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day^  can- 
not be  answered  definitely.' 

^  In  many  of  the  trades  both  systems  are  adopted.  As  the 
following  will  show :  — 


Daiy  work. 

Blacksmithing. 
Machine-repairing,  and  machine 

work  generally. 
Carpentering  and  Masonry. 
Breweries  and  Distilleries. 
Marble  and  Stone  work. 
Fainting. 

Ship  building  and  repairing. 
Bakeries.    . 
Mining. 
Quarrying. 
Many  kinds  of  Iron  work. 


Piece  work. 

Boot  and  Shoe  making. 

Cigar  making. 

Newspaper,  Job  and  Book  Print- 
ing. 

Book  Binding. 

Manufacture  of  Stoves. 

Hardware  and  Edge  Tools.' 

Some  varieties  of  Iron  Work. 

Machine  building. 

Sewing  machuxes. 

Watchmaking. 

Cotton  manufacturers. 

Woollen  "    . 

Some  varieties  of  Wood  Work, 
chairs,  tubs  and  pails,  etc. 


^The  accompanying  communication  to  the  Bureau  from 
"Wm.  J.  Jessup,  President  of  the  Workingmen's  Assembly  in 
New  York,  will  give  you  more  precise  information  upon  some 
points,  than  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  from  personal 
research. 

.Yours  truly,  etc. 

.    ^^  WORKIIVOMEK'B  AsSKJfBLT, 

^  "New  Yoek  City,  Oct.  81,  1872. 

« 

"  Gentlemen  : — In  consequence  of  want  of  information,  and  of 
the  secret  character  of  some  of  our  Trade  organizations,  from  wtym 
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no  information  whatever  can  be  obtained  as  to  their  relative 
strength  or  numbers,  I  cannot  fully  comply  with  the  questions  pro- 
pounded in  your  letter,  but  will  willingly  answer  the  same  as  far 
as  is  in  my  power. 

'4 .    As  to  the  ^  knoton  number  of  Trades  Unions  in  the  country.* 

*'  This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  precision.  Two  years 
ago  I  spent  nearly  an  entire  winter  in  an  effort  to  make  up  as  com- 
plete a  directory  as  possible  of  the  Unions  existing  at  that  time, 
and  I  secured  the  address  of  about  one  thousand  Unions  in  the 
various  trades.  Still  there  were  others  not  ascertained.  Since 
that  time  several  new  National  or  International  Unions  have  been 
organized,  and  consequently  a  considerable  increase  in  subordinate 
Unions.  I  -have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  fully  1,500  Trades 
Unions  existing  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

'^2d.  The  names  of  those  Unions  that  have  a  National  organiza* 
tioriy  are  these:  — 

"1.     The  Bricklayers'  National  Union. 

^^  2.    The  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  National  Union. 

"  3.  National  Forge,  or  United  Sons  of  Vulcan  (Iron  puddlers, 
and  BoUer-makers). 

"  4.  National  Grand  Lodge  of  United  «  Sons  of  Adam '  (Cloth 
ing  Cutters). 

**  5.    National  Grand  Lodge  of  Painters. 

*'  6.    National  Association  of  Hat-finishers. 

**  7.  "      Grand  Lodge,    United  Order  of  Morocco  dres- 

sers. 

^'8.  "  "        "  "  "    Stationary  Engineers. 

"  9.  "  "        «         «  *<    American  Bricklayers. 

10.  "    Union  of  Wood-working  Mechanics. 

11.  ^*     Grand  Lodge  of  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin. 


"  8d.     The  following  have  an  International  Organization :  — 


1.    International  Grand  Lodge  of  Knights  of  St.  Crispin. 


it 

"2.  *'  Typographical  Union. 


f 


"8.  "  Grand    Lodge,    United   Order   of  American 

Plasterers. 
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^'  4.    International  Union  of  Cigar  Makers. 


"5. 

"8. 
"10. 
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Iron  Moolders.j 
Tailors. 
Coopers. 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths. 
Locomotive  Engineers. 
"  Firemen. 

*'  These  are  all  the  National  or  International  Unions  known  to 
me  on  this  Continent  representing  distinct  occupations.  There  ia 
no  doabt  bat  that  in  time,  all  our  National  Trades  Unions  will  be- 
come international  so  far  as  this  continent  is  concerned,  but  no 
farther.  Such  changes  are  being  made  yearly,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
a  necessity  to  organize  the  men  of  the  various  trades  in  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  and  enrell  them  under  our  jurisdiction.  Thus  you 
see  that  our  Trades  Unions  are  helping  to  gradually  bring  about 
that  annexation  that  will  some  day  surely  take  place. 

^'  4th,     The  names  of  the  Trades  Unions  last  organized. 

**  I  am  in  doubt,  with  this  question,  whether  you  mean  National, 
International,  or  Subordinate  Unions.  Of  the  last,  there  have  been 
many.  In  this  State  alone  (N.  Y.),  since  February,  1872^  I  have 
received  information  of  the  organization  of  forty-six  subordinate 
Unions  in  the  following  occupations :  — 


Wood  Working  Mechanics,  3 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths,  6 

Plasterers,  1 

Iron  Moulders,  1 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  2 

Typographical,  1 

Sons  of  Vulcan,  2 

Dry  Goods  Clerks,  1 

Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  2 

Laborers,  3 


Plumbers, 

Workingmen, 

Wheelwrights, 

Varnishers, 

Coopers, 

Tailors, 

Clothing  Cutters, 

Locomotive  Engineers, 

Painters, 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
5 

46 


J 


"  Such  is  the  record  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  past  nine 
months,  probably  not  excelled  by  any  other  ^  five  States  united. 
Ohio  is  the  next  in  order,  and  then  comes  Pennsylvania. 

^^  The  following  are  the  latest  National  and  International  Unions 
organized,  that  is  within  the  last  two  years. 

National  Grand  Lodge  United  Sons  of  Adam  (Clothing 

cutters),  1872 

88 
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Painters'  National  Grand  Lodge,  .  1871 

National  Grand  Lodge,  United  Order  of  Morocco  Dresisers,      1870 
"  «        "  "  "  American  Bricklayers,  1871 

«      Wood  Working  Mechanics  Union,  1872 

International  Grand  Lodge  United  Order  of  American  Plas- 
terers, 1871 

Coopers'  International  Union,  1870 

''  5tk.     The  Condition  of  the  Eight-Hour  Movement. 

*'*'  The  agitation  of  the  Eight  Hour  Morement  is  gradually  in- 
creasing; principally  among  the  operatives  in  the  building  trades 
at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  places.  Building  Trade  Leagues 
are  being  organized,  composed  of  the  operatives  in  all  the  various 
building  trades  leagued  together  in  one  body,  independent  of  the 
various  Trade  Unions,  but  acting  in  unison  therewith  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  advancement  of  labor,  the  sole  purpose  of 
these  leagues  being  the  agitation  and  advancement  of  the  eight- 
hour  question,  and  from  their  peculiar  organization,  workmen  who 
favor  the  eight-hour  system  of  labor,  but  do  not  hold  membership 
in  a  trade  union,  can  become  members  of  these  Leagues,  and  thus 
aid  and  assist  in  pushing  on  the  eight-hour  reform.  Here  in  New 
York,  the  question  has  lost  none  of  its  interest*  to  our  workmen, 
although  several  of  the  trades  were  sorely  defeated  in  their  de- 
mand for  eight  hours,  tfie  past  spring  and  summer.  A  lesson  has 
been  taught  them  by  which  they  will  profit,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  future  they  will  act  more  systematically  when  asking  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  hoars  of  labor. 

"  6^^.     The  Trades  now  working  on  Eight  Hou^s  time. 

"  The  Bricklayers,  Carpenters,  Plasterers,  Painters,  Plumbers, 
Brown  and  Blue  Stone  Cutters,  Masons'  Laborers,  Stone  Masons, 
Paper  Hangers  (when  working  by  the  day),  and  Plate  Printers. 
I  have;  no  knowledge  of  any  trades  outside  of  New  York  State, 
except  those  in  Government  employ,  working  eight  hours.  In 
some  of  the  above  mentioned  trades  there  are  ,to  be  found  non- 
union men  working  ten  hours  in  this  city,  but  they  are  in  the 
minority ;  with  others  eight  hours  and  nothing  more  is  the  rule. 
The  number  now  working  eight  hours  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
may  be  estimated  at  15,000.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  mem- 
bership of  the  several  Unions  of  the  before  mentioned  trades. 

■ 

ff 

"  1th,  The  Trades  working  at  Piece  work  and  those  working  at 
Day  work. 

^*  A  most  difficult  question  to  answer.    I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind 
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a  trade  in  which  piece,  lump  (the  same  thing),  or  work  by  the  job, 
is  not  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  Furniture 
trade,  Cabinet  Making,  Carving,  Upholstering,  Varnishing  and 
Polishing  nearly  all  new  work  is  done  by  the  piece.  Repairing  is 
by  the  day.  In  the  Building,  Shipping,  Iron,  Boot  and  Shoe 
Making,  Tailoring,  Coopering  and  other  Trades,  piece  and  job 
work  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  perhaps  not  quite  as  much 
80  as  with  the  Furniture  trades.  Repairing  in  most  branches  of 
trade  is  done  by  the  day. 

"  Sth,    The  Trades  Unions  hamng  the  largest  number  of  Members. 

^^  I  will  answer  thi^  question,  supposing  that  you  have  reference 
to  the  National  and  International  Trades  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try, by  naming  the  Crispins,  Coopers,  Printers  (Typographical 
Union),  Machinists,  Blacksmiths,  Iron  Moulders  and  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

*'In  this  city  we  have  some  powerful  and  effective  Trades 
Unions,  as  for  instance :  — 

Brown  Stone  Cutters, 

Longshoremen, 

Printers  (Typo.  Union,  No.  6), 

Operative  Plasterers,      • 

Carpenters  an,d  Joiners, 

Jour.  Tailors,        .  •      . 

**  There  are  quite  a  number  of  the  Unions  having  from  1,000  to 
500  members. 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  but  one  copy  of  the  various  trade 
reports  on  hand  which  I  need  for  reference  to  enable  me  to  answer 
my  letters  with  trustworthy  information.  Had  I  duplicates  they 
would  be  at  your  service.  1  have  frequent  applications  for  such 
reports,  which  I  am  unable  to  supply.  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  I  received  a  like  application  from  the  Hon.  L.  W.  Peirce, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
whom  I  sent  such  duplicate  Reports  as  I  possessed.  I  therefore 
am  enabled  to  send  only  one  American  Trade-Union  Report,  that 
of  a  Session  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors*  International  Union  held 
in  this  city  in  August  last,  of  which  I  received  copies  in  German 
and  English  last  week.  I  also  send  you  a  copy  or  audit  account  of 
the  London  Consolidated  Lodge  of  Journeymen  Book-binders, 
which  has  recently  come  to  hand,  and  would  call  attention  to  the 
second  column  of  figures  giving  the  number  of  years  each  person 
has  been  a  member.    Therein  will  be  found  two  names,  one  with  a 


2,000  Members 

2,000 

1,800 

1,800 

1,500 

1,400 

t£» 
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given  membership  of  54  years,  another  of  51  years,  and  quite  a 

number  from  30  to  40  years. 

'*  I  trust  the  information  herein  given  will  prove  satisfactory.    I 

am  somewhat  overrun  with  correspondence  at  this  time,  but  have 

endeavored  to  answer  the  questions  as  fhlly  as  circumstances  and 

time  would  permit.    1  have  a  letter  from  General  Eaton,  Conunis- 

sioner  of  Education,  requiring  information,  but  I  have  given  yours 

attention  first. 

**  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  '>  WM.  J.  JESSUP, 

"  President  WorkivgrnerCa  AsBemhly^  State  of  New  York." 

The  real  advance  of  the  labor-movement  means  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  order,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all 
mankind ;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  ascendancy  and  tyranny 
of  one  class  or  set  of  classes,  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  as- 
cendancy or  tyranny  of  any  other  class  hitherto  held  in  subjec- 
tion.«  But  that  in  proportion  as  the  labor-movement  advances, 
^  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  "  will  increase  with  it, 
and  that  if  its  advance  is  temporarily  checked  by  revolution 
and  violence,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  principles  of  the 
movement,  but  ,to  the  ignorance  and  error  of  those  who, 
supposing  themselves^  invincible,  endeavor  to  oppose  its 
progress. 

There  is  great  ignorance  of  the  vast  amelioration  of  the 
individual,  social  and  political  condition  of  the  people,  which 
the  labor-movement  has  efiTected  in  £urope.  Trades  Union- 
ism has  been  an  immense  motive  force,  in  developing  a  higher 
order  of  civilization,  and  the  capitalists  and  governing  classes 
in  order  to  hold  their  own  against  it,  have  been  forced  to 
repeal  unjust  laws,  and  pTass  better  ones. 

Any  one  who  knows  of  the  degraded,  ignorant,  and  sottish 
condition  of  the  English  working  people  under  the  old  Com- 
bination Laws,  when  work,  beer,  and  tobacco  were  praeti- 
cally  all  that  was  left  them  by  the  governing  classes,  can 
alone  conceive  how  Trades  Unionism  lifted  them  up,  step  by 
8tep,  to  the  present  condition  of  Boards  of  Arbitration,  Co- 
operation, the  franchise,  etc.  Before  the  Combination  Laws 
were  repealed,  barn-burning  and  riots  were  common.  After 
that,  strikes  were  the  first  and  rudest  form  of  organization. 
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Any  form  of  organization,  however  rude,  is  always  a  sign, 
comparatively,  of  awakening  intelligence.  Trades  Unionism 
is  a  still  higher  form  of  organization, —  the  practical  training 
school,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  disciplining  and  educating 
the  workmen  to  (To-operation,  industrial  partnerships,*  and 
associative  production.  Children  must  crawl  before  they  can 
walk.  Trades  Unionism  provides  legitimate  channels  through 
which  the  just  discontent  of  the  people  can  temperately  and . 
rationally  express  itself,  and  thus  overthrow  abuses  by  peace- 
ful legislation ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  those  channels,  this 
discontent  would  have  expressed  itself  by  more  violent 
measures. 

The  papers  constantly  repeat  the  fallacy  that  Trades 
Unionism  encourages  bad  workmen,  when  the  fact  is,  that 
without  some  means  of  self-protection  to  the  workmen,  capital 
always  tends  to  bring  the  wages  of  the  good  workmen  te  the 
level  of  the  wages  of  the  bad,  and  to  reduce  the  wa^^es  of  the 
bad,  still  lower.  Thus  by  crushing  hope,  more  and  more,  out 
of  the  workman's  life,  by  steeping  them  more  and  more  in 
poverty,  the  selfishness  of  capital  tends  to  reduce  them  to 
mere  machines,  and  to  that  poverty  which  produces  ignor- 
ance, crime,  and  national  death. 

Trades  Unionism  was  thus  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  fix  a 
limit  below  which  wages  should  not  go,  while  it  left  the  good 
workman  free  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could.  It  also 
fixed  a  rough  standard  of  workmanship  by  providing  that  a 
man  should  not  belong  to  a  union  until  he  could  do  a  **  day's 
work " ;  and  as  bad  workmen  are  always  a  drag  upon  the 
funds,  power,  and  independence  of  a  union,  it  is  the  direct 
interest  of  every  Trades  Union  to  improve  the  average  work- 
manship of  all  its  members.  Trades  Unions,  however,  by 
their  very  effort  to  improve  the  general  body  of  the  workmen, 
are  bound  to  have  a  policy  and  system  adapted  to  the  average 
capacity  and  needs  of  their  members,  not  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  unduly  biased  by  considerations  which  can  only 
affect  the  exceptionally  good  workmen,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  exceptionally  bad  ones  on  the  other ;  ^*  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,"  is  their  motto. 

It  is  plain  that  before  a  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
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can  develop  or  improve,  his  body  —  his  physical  condition 
must  be  reasonably  comfortable.  This  cannot  be,  so  long  as 
he  is  overworked  or  under-fed  or  half-crazed,  or  benumbed 
with  pecuniary  anxieties,  conuected  with  his  wife  and  family, 
or  himself. 

In  this  relation,  it  is  well  to  add,  that  when  the  working 
classes  are  prosperous,  the  consumption  of  food,  clothing, 
•  furniture,  etc.,  is  constantly  increasing.  This  can  be  illus- 
trated by  pointing  to  the  increase  of.  revenue  and  the  de- 
crease of  pauperism  in  England,  during  the  last  few  years. 

Having  thus  shown  the  beneficial  results  of  organization  in 
England,  it  is  well  to  consider  what  kind  of  organization 
would  be  best  adapted  to  promote  the  education  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  workman,  inasmuch  as  the  differ- 
ing character  of  American  civilization  •  demands  its  own 
peculiar  forms  of  organization.  An  English  correspondent 
writes  us  as  follows  ;  — 

^*The  fact  here  that  the  workman  holds  the  ballot, — which 
to  intelligent  and  educated  citizens  is  an  invaluable  privilege, 
but  to  ignorant  men  a  dangerous  weapon  with  which  they 
only  ipjure  themselves  and  the  community, —  makes  a  differ- 
ent form  of  organization  necessary.  The  Trades  Unions  here 
must  provide  some  special  means  for  politically  educating 
the  workman.  Experience,  however,  shows  the  utter  folly 
of  mixing  up  trade  matters  with  political  matters.  Therefore 
the  trade  unions  should  meet  once  a  month  for  trade  pur- 
poses, and  on  that  night  all  reference  to  politics  should  be 
forbidden.  They  should  also  meet  once  a  month,  on  another 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  political  discussion  and  action,  and 
on  that  night  all  reference  to  trade  matters  should  be  forbid- 
*den.  To  further  this  end,  each  union  should  provide  a  read- 
ing and  debating  room,  and  should  raise  a  fund  with  which 
to  pay  lecturers  of  their  own  class. 

A  grave  practical  evil  under  which  America  suffers,  and 
which  puts  an  unanswerable  argument  into  the  mouths  of 
employ ^.o,  is  the  large  number  of  poor  workmen  floating 
about.  This  is  caused  by  an  imperfect,  system  of  education 
adopted  in  the  common  schools, — which  is,  in  a  measure,  an 
imitation  of  middle  class  education  in  England,  —  and  from 
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the  absence  of  any  well-4efined  system  of  apprenticeship,  or 
any  adequate  equivalent  to  it,  by  means  of  which  the  work- 
man can  thoroughly  learn  his  trade.  To  meet  this  evil, 
Trades  Unions  here  must  adopt  some  special  means  for  tech- 
nically and  practically  educating  the  workman  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  Of  course  before  Trades  Unionism 
sprung  up,  a  workman  could  not  attain  a  very  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  because  where  a  workman  gets  all  the  hard- 
ships of  his  labor,  and  capital  gets  all,  or  nearly  all  the  ben- 
efit, his  ambition  is  crushed.  Give  the  workman,  however, 
the  full  benefit  of  his  labor,  and  he  will  naturally  desire  to 
become  a  good  workman,  because  much  of  his  happiness  will 
arise  from  doing  his  work  well,  as  he  will  thereby  enjoy  the 
natural  triumph  of  success. 

The  labor  movement,  here,  has  a  tendency  to  rush  headlong 
into  politics,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  those  individual  and 
social  conditions  upon  which  its  success  «nd  soundness  so 
much  depend. 

In  the  present  ignorant  condition  of  the  workmen,  we  need 
individual  and  social,  as  much  as  political  reform." 

The  Labob  Movement  in  England. 

In  England,  the  labor  agitation  has  spread  with  unpre- 
cedented rapidity.  Files  of  the  English  Labor  Papers  are 
full  of  accounts  of  strikes,  organization  of  Trades  Unions, 
and  general  discussions.  There,  public  meetings  are  at- 
tended by  thousands,  and  even  tens  of  thousands,  of  labor- 
ing men.  In  many  of  their  measures,  they  are  aided  by  the 
ablest .  and  most  eminent  statesmen  and  philanthropists ; 
their  meetings  are  presided  over  by  the  mayors  of  the 
cities,  and  members  of  the  nobility. 

The  great  events  of  the  past  year  are  the  strikes  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Agricultural  Laborers,  and  that  of  the 
Miners  in  South  Wales,  the  continued  agitation  for  the 
Nine-Hour  System,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Gas- 
Stokers  of  London. 

In  our  last  Report,  we  referred  to  the  Strike  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Laborers.  Since  that  time,  England  has  been  or- 
ganized into   twenty-five    districts,   each  including    many 
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unions.  According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  750,000 
Agricultural  Laborers  in  England  and  Wales.  Their  con- 
dition is  well  described  in  a  speech  of  one  of  their  number 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.  P.  The  speaker,  Mr.  Mitchell,  said  he 
had  worked  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at 
night,  with  but  two-penny  worth  of  food  to  eat,  and  a  little 
sour  cider  to  drink.  For  breakfast  they  often  had  a  few 
pieces  of  bread  soaked  with  hot  water.  For  dinner  they  get 
a  few  potatoes,  a  small  piece  of  fried  bacon,  for  a  family  of 
seven,  th6  meat  beilig  the  father's  dinner,  and  the  potatoes 
and  fat  that  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  For  supper  they  had 
a  small  amount  of  bread  and  skim-milk  cheese. 

The  publication  of  such  facts  as  these  have  aroused  the 
bitterest  opposition  against  the  principal  leaders  in  this  agi- 
tation. Denials  and  refutations  have  been  made,  as  they  are 
made  everywhere,'  when  the  truth  is  stated.  ' 

The  great  leader  in  this  movement,  Joseph  Arch,  was  him- 
self a  farm  laborer.  He  taught  himself  to  read  —  was  a 
member  of  the  primitive  Methodist  church,  and  afterwards 
became  a  local  preacher. 

The  aristocracy  look  upon  this  movement  with  dread,  fear- 
ing it  will  affect  their  vested  rights.  The  agitation  still  con- 
tinues, and  in  many  places  an  increase  of  wages  has  taken 

place. 

The  Co-operative  movements  continue  with  unabated  zeal, 

though  Trade  Unionism  still  maintains  the  ascendancy.     To 

give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  power  of  these  organizations, 

we  append  a  Report  of  the 

Fifth  Annual  Trades  Union  Conorees  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. 

This  (ToBgress  convened  at  Leeds,  on  Monday,  the  13th 
of  January,  1873,  and  held  its  sittings  throughout  the  week. 

'*  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  showed  ninety- 
nine  societies  represented  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  delegates, 
the  latter  numbering  about  thirty  more  than  were  present  at  the 
Congress  of  the  preceding  year  at  Nottingham.  The  societies  or 
unions  represented,  embraced  constituencies   ranging  in  number 
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from  forty  (operative  saddlers  and  harness  makers  of  Leeds),  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  (Glasgow  United  Trades  Council),  and 
included  nearly  every  branch  of  mechanical  industry.  Certain 
preliminaries  over,  attention  was  at  once  concentrated  upon  the 
fieport  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  ah  influential  body  of 
men  selected  the  year  before  for  the  special  duty  of  taking  charge 
before  Parliament  of  six  important  bills,  relating  to  the  welfare 
and  emancipation  of  the  wage-workers  of  the  realm.  After  a  rapid 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  labor  movement  for  the  year,  as 
evinced  in  the  general  agitation  and  oi^anization  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborers  for  better  pay  and  more  definite  hours,  in  the  nine- 
hour  movement  pushed  through  to  success  by  the  engineers  and  by 
the  building  trades  of  London,  in  the  eager  and  earnest  efforts  of  the 
bakers  to  secure  a  better  defined  day  and  substantial  rise  in  wages, 
and  in  the  great  growth  of  Trades  Unionism,  with  its  vast  increase 
of  membership,  the  consideration  of  the  fate  of  the  six  bills  alluded 
to  was  taken  up  seriatim. 

^^  The  Mines  BegtUcUion  Act  was  successfhlly  carried  through 
after  great  and  irritating  opposition,  the  Government  having 
accepted  and  incorporated  in  their  own  bilU  almost  in  entirety,  the 
amendments  of  the  Miners'  Committee  of  last  year.  That  great 
measure  has  now  become  law. 

"  The  establishment  of  courts  of  conciliation  and  boards  of  arbi- 
tration for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  had  been  a  favorite 
measure  with  each  of  the  preceding  Congresses.  The  bill  drafted  by 
Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  was  backed  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Kinnard  and 
Hons.  Samuel  Morley,Thos.  Brassey,  W.*H.  Smith,  Thos.  Hughes 
and  A  J.  Mundella,  the  latter  being  specially  complimented  for  his 

*  untiring  and  unremitting  energy  and  attention.'  The  Committee 
expressed  great  pleasure  in  reporting  the  passage  of  this  valuable 
Bill  into  law.  No  more  important  act  had  been  before  the  legislature 
that  session,  than  the  Masters  and  Workmen's  Arbitration  Act. 
An   able  memorandum  was  prepared  for  distribution  upon  the 

*  Act  and  the  mode  of  putting  it  into  operation  '  The  Factories 
Nine  Hours  Bill  was  engineered  by  a  delegation  of  factory  opera- 
tives in  co-operation  with  this  Committee,  and  was  well  backed  in 
Parliament.  Opposition  and  obstacles  of  all  kinds  contributed  to 
its  defeat,  the  measure  having  failed  to  pass  a  second  reading. 
Some  gain  was  secured,  however,  for  the  Government  felt  impelled 
to  send  out  at  once  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  effects  of  factory  life  physically  and 

socially. 

84 
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"  The  Mi8ter8  and  Servants  Wages  BiU^  commonly  called  the 
*'  Truck  Bill,'  was  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  and  its 
principle  affirmed  ;•  but  it  was  then,  at  the  instance  of  opponents, 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  the  members  of  which  so  muti- 
lated the  original  measure  as  to  make  it  of  no  practical  value.  As 
a  result  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  While  pending,  Mass  Meetings 
were  held  in  its  favor  in  the  localities  specially  affected  by  its  pro- 
visions, and  subsequently  the  Home  Secretary  was  memorialized 
and  visited  by  a  delegation.  Grovemment  will  be  urged  to  intro- 
duce the  original  bill  at  an  early  day.  The  principles  involved  are 
weekly  pay  and  no  deductions. 

^^  The  objects  of  the  Workmen  and  ServaaUs  Compensation  for 
Injuries  Biil^  as  its  title  indicates,  are  that  workmen  and  servants 
shall  secure  compensation  in  case  of  injury,  and  in  case  of  death 
that  their  families  shall  be  able  to  recover  damages  as  from  rail- 
way and  other  accidents,  the  special  points  being  to  fix  responsi- 
bility upon  proprietors  or  masters  for  neglect  of  overseers,  foremen, 
etc.  Government  refused  immediate  aBsistance,  but  promised,  on 
its  withdrawal,  to  introduce  an  effective  bill  covering  the  matter  at 
issue,  early  in  the  session. 

^^  The  report  upon  the  Criminal  Law  Am^endment  Act  was  elabo- 
rate and  full  of  detail.  The  committee  acted  under  explicit  direc- 
tions to  do  everything  necessary  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1871,  because  unjust  and  exceptional  in 
character,  invidious  and  oppressive  in  its  practical  application,  as 
well  as  being  specially  directed  against  Trades  Unionists,  who  are 
prejudiced  by  its  provisions  of  harboring  criminal  intentions.  A 
collection  was  made  of  the  reports  of  cases  tried  under  the  Act,- 
including  a  full  mention  of  the  hardships  suffered  In  its  working, 
and  this  document  was  submitted  with  other  important  papers  to  a 
representative  of  the  Government,  who  declined  to  aid,  further  than 
to  seek  a  removal  of  some  of  the  most  glaring  evils  of  the  Act. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  committee  as  better  than  nothing.  Mat- 
ters waited,  however,  a  long  time,  the  decision  of  an  important 
appeal  case  in  the  courts,  but  at  this  critical  juncture  the  prosecu- 
tion withdrew,  and  everything  had  to  be  commenced  afresh  as  far 
as  Parliament  was  concerned.  A  bill  was  now  drafted  specially 
providing  against  further  prosecution  for  picketing.*  When  under 
debate  for  its  second  reading,  a  motioix  to  adjourn  prevailed  by  a 
majority  of  two,  and  the  bill  was  thus  practically  got  rid  of.    The 

*  Watching  at  the  doors  of  manufiactories,  when  workmen  are  on  a  strike. 
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Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  the  Premier,  Mr.  Gladstone,  both 
put  themselves  in  the  opposition.  The  Committee  were  greatly 
dissatisfied,  and  recommended  radical  steps  in  the  direction  of 
reform. 

^^  At  this  point  Mr.  Henry  Crompton,  the  [fecial  legal  adviser  of 
the  Committee,  read  a  paper  upon  this  particular  act,  which  also 
touched  somewhat  upon  other  laws  affecting  labor.  Under  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  many  innocent  men  and  women 
have  been  convicted  and  sent  to  Jail,  while  others  have  been  put  to 
great  expense  in  defending  themselves  against  unjust  accusations. 
Persons  have  repeatedly  been  convicted  for  simply  standing  still  in 
.the  street,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  intimidation.  Mere 
*  picketing,'  that  is  waiting  for,  accosting,  and  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade fellow-workmen,  has  repeatedly  been  treated  and  punished 
as  a  crime.  On  one  occasion  seven  women  were  sent  to  prison  for 
shouting  at  a  man  who  was  walking  away  from  liis  work.  One  man 
was  prosecuted  for  giving  another  a  nine-hours'  handbill.  In  short, 
any  workman  who  tries  to  induce  his  fellow-workmen  to  strike,  or 
any  workman  who  uses  hasty  words  in  reference  to  his  work  or 
employment,  whether  these  words  are  calculated  to  intimidate  or 
not,  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  jail  for  '  coercion.'  Magistrates  can  and 
do  infer  '  coercion,'  from  any  facts.  This  summary  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistrates  to  that  extent,  deprives  workmen  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  use  of  threats  of  violence  may  be  made  a  pun- 
ishable offence  with  reason,  but  to  make  such  action  penal  only  for 
workmen  is  grossly  unjust,  invidious,  and  discreditable  to  Parlia- 
ment. We  may  boldly  say,  that  every  conviction  for  '  coercion ' 
has  been  oppressive  and  tyrannical.  Tet  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Government  defend  the  law.  Compromise  and  concession 
are  refused,  and  thus  the  matter  has  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  argument.  Still  other  laws  demand  our  attention.  Under  them 
prosecutions  have  been  made  which  demonstrate  that  the  criminal 
law  has  become  a  recognized  mode  of  attack  upon  combinations 
of  labor.  In  the  gas  stokers'  strike,  the  authorities  in  their  eager- 
ness to  inflict  punishment,  have  infringed  the  constitutional  liber- 
ties of  the  working  classes.  We  maintain  that  a  strike  is  a  lawfhl 
proceeding.  Breach  of  contract,  as  for  a  week's  labor  or  a 
month's  service,  is  a  civil  offence,  but  under  the  Master's  and  Ser- 
vant's Act,  a  servant  or  workman  may  be  sent  to  jail,  and  if  only 
fined,  is  very  frequently  sent  there  under  the  '  Small  Penalties  Act,' 
for  inability  to  meet  the  fine.  The  latter  is  ^n  exceedingly  harsh  law 
imposing  long  sentences  of  imprisonment,  as  a  method  of  enforcing 
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money  penalties,  say  a  month  of  imprisonment  for  the  fine  of  a 
pound  sterling.  The  iniquity  of  the  thing  consists  in  this,  that 
the  rich  are  punished  by  fine,  and  the  poor  by  imprisonment.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  through  the  vast  list  of  ofibnces  over  which 
the  magistrate  has  sulnmary  jurisdiction.  Thousands  of  contracts 
are  broken  every  day,  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  with 
no  punishment  therefor.  A  conspicuous  example  of  unjust  class 
legislation  appears  in  the  ^  Truck  Act,'  where  a  fine  of  £20  is  im- 
posed for  an  infringement  under  which  the  culprit  may  make  £30,« 
000  a  year.  The  fact  is,  that  the  taint  of  serfdom  still  clings  to 
those  who  work,  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  social  equality, 
have  not  yet  penetrated  the  hearts  of  those  who  rule  us.  Our  pro- 
gramme must  aim  at  these  results.  A  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  no  imprisonment  for  breach  of  labor  contracts, 
repeal  of  the  Small  Penalties  Act,  no  conviction  for  conspiracy  to 
commit  an  act  already  legal  (as  to  strike*),  a  royal  commission  to 
overhaul  the  system  of  summary  jurisdiction  by  the  magistrates, 
and  a  decision  of  the  important  constitutional,  question,  of  how 
such  jurisdiction  can  take  away  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

''Discussion  was  renewed  upon  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
Report,  with  special  reference  at  first  to  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act.  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Leeds,  raised  the  point  that  as  the  com- 
mittee had  been  instmcted  to  secure  the  total  repeal  of  the  Act, 
they  had  exceeded  their  powers  in  accepting  a  compromise.  Mr. 
Howell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  explained  that  they  tried 
for  the  total  repeal,  and  finding  that  they  could  not  get  that,  went 
in  for  the  next  best  thing.  They  did  not  agree  to  the  compromise 
until  every  possible  exertion  had  been  used.  It  was  not  the 
easiest  thin'i^  in  the  world  to  get  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Committee  had  not  at  all  exceeded  their  duty.  A 
resolution  not  to  rest  until  the  total  repeal  of  the  Act,  was  debated 
and  carried  unanimously.  A  London  merchant  stated  in  this  debate 
that  to  secure  the  entire  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  would 
require  a  fhnd  of  from  £20,000  to  £30,000.  In  the  same  connec- 
.  tion  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  M.  P.,  addressed  the  Congress.  He 
believed  the  practical  effect  of  what  they  had  done  would  end  in 
their  getting  all  they  wanted.  A  special  deputation  should  wait 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  matter.  He  wished  the  law  to  be  alike 
for  all  classes  of  offenders.  The  trades  unionists  should  not  be 
prominently  singled  out.  There  should  be  the  power  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  magistrates.  The  part  of  the  report  relating 
to  the  Arbitration  Act  was  next  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Mr. 
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-Howeil,  the  mover,  remarking  that  he  had  no  doubt  thal^nnder  it 
the  whole  of  the  dispute  arising  between  employers  and  employed 
might  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

^^  Then  came  debate  upon  the  Factory  Bill  clause  of  the  Report. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  a  factory  worker,  moved  its  adoption.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bailey  moved  a  resolve  to  the  effect  that  it  was  time  that  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  of  1847  was  supplemented  by  the  enaojb- 
ment  of  a  law  reducing  the  working  of  women  and  young  persons 
to  54  hours  per  week  and  for  educational  purposes,  that  the  stand- 
ard for  half-timers  should  be  raised  from  eight  to  ten  years,  and 
that  no  fhli  timers  of  either  sex  should  be  employed  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Mr.  Cremer  feared  that  hardship  would  result 
by  withdrawing  women  and  children  f^om  certain  trades,  especially 
nail  making.  Mr.  ]?otter  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  many  trades 
had  already  secured  nine  hours,  and  the  miners  eight  hours  even, 
this  bill,  next  to  the  Criminal  Amendment  Act,  demanded  their 
utmost  energy. 

^'  Mr.  Ritchie  said  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  women  and 
children  had  to  work  15,  16  and  sometimes  18  hours  a  day,  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  subsistence.  Mr.  Juggins  said  tbat  in  Staffordshire 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  deception  in  the  working  of  the  Factory 
Act.  Mr.  Herbert,  M.  P.,  framed  the  proposed  bill  as  far  as  chil- 
dren were  concerned,  but  had  to  stop  in  the  case  of  females  above 
16  or  17  years  of  age,  because  that  to  legislate  for  women  was  to 
injure  more  than  to  benefit  them.  He  believed  it  possible  for 
women  to  organize  and  protect  themselves.  Mr.  Birtwhistle  thought 
mill  women  required  some  different  legislation  from  those  employed 
in  millinery  and  dressmaking  estabUsbments.  Mr.  Mottushead 
urged  that  factory  women  did  require  special  legislation.  Work  in 
factories  now  was  worse  than  it  used  to  be,  tiie  system  being  put  to 
greater  tension  on  account  of  the  rapid  machinery,  and,  the  more 
constant  and  general  use  of  shoddy.  By  this  law  their  wages  would 
rather  be  increased  than  diminished.  Mr.  Prior  showed  that  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  had  been  very  greatly  enhanced 
since  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  Mr.  Walton  thought 
women  had  better  attend  to  their  household  duties  when  not  at 
work,  than  trouble  themselves  about  trades  unions  for  themselves. 
It  was  suggested  and  agreed,  that  all  the  societies  represented, 
should  petition  Parliament  for  the  passage  of  the  Factor}*^  Bill.  Mr. 
Shorrocks  hoped  such  petitions  would  not  be  limited  in  the  wording 
to  factory  operatives.  Mr.  J.oseph  Arch  would  include  the  young 
people  working  upon  the  land,  the  system  of  '  ganging '  children 
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was  still  canied  on  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Peterborough,  said  that  the  employment  of  children,  even  as  young 
as  six  years  of  age,  was  looked  upon  as  all  right,  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. With  the  exception  of  the  resolution  broadening  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Factory  Bill,  all  the  other  motions  were  carried. 

'^  The  ^  Truck  Bill  portion  of  the  Report 'was  adopted  with  the 
statement  that  there  was  urgent  need  of  united  action  to  insure  the 
removal  of  the  evils  under  which  those  affected  by  truck  at  present 
labor. 

*^  In  the  evening  there  was  a  public  meeting  in  Albert  Hall,  Mr. 
Carter,  M.  P.,  presiding.  This  gentleman  said  this  Congress  rep- 
resented truly  the  labor  interests  and  laboring  people  of  the  realm. 
Such  a  congress  might  be  slighted  for  a  time,  but  very  soon  more 
attention  than  ever  before  would  be  paid  to  the  working  men*s 
Parliament.  Mr.  Odger  expressed  unqualified  condemnation  of 
recent  criminal  legislation  and  convictions.  Mr.  Pickard  moved  a 
pledge  to  do  everything  possible  to  remove  unfair  and  obnoxious 
laws  against  trades  unions.  Mr.  Bradhurst  moved  to  support  at 
the  coming  general  election,  of  candidates  of  their  own  class. 
Seven  papers  on  trades  unions  were  taken  up,  read,  and  adopted. 
Mr.  George  Potter  first  discussed  them  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  and  in  a  conservative  way ;  he  wished  unionism  to  go  on,  but 
wanted  new  unions  to  imitate  the  old  in  circumspection,  tact  and 
resources,  rather  than  in  striking  alone. 

^^  A  Memorial  to  the  Government  was  introduced  and  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Congress,  praying  for  the  unconditional 
release  of  the  gas  stokers  impri&k>ned  in  Maidstone  Jail.  Reports 
fh>m  societies  represented,  having  strikes  on  hand,  came  next  in 
order. 

^*  These  included  the  printers  of  Edinburgh,  the  nailers  of 
Bromsgrove,  the  laborers  of  Wainfleet,  the  power-loom  factory 
operatives  at  Bainsley,  the  mill  men,  women  and  children  of  Con- 
gieton,  and  the  miners  at  South  Wales.  The  cause  of  the  latter 
body  of  men  was  warmly  espoused  because  their  employers  had 
refused  to  submit  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  Par- 
liamentary Committee  for  a  new  year,  nine  in  number,  was  then 
balloted  for.  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  read  a  paper  upon  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  factories,  and  workshops, 
and  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  industrial  trades  and  agricul- 
tural labor.  He  thought  the  first  thing  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  children  was  to  raise  the  position  of  the  heads  of  families. 
Mill  employers  often  use  other  pressure  to  oblige  children  to  come 
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out  to  work ;  factory  labor;  however,  is  even  worse  and  more  un- 
healthy than  out-door  work  for  them.  Animalism  is  prematurely 
developed  and  inflamed.  Homes  are  neglected.  The  employment 
of  soldiers  in  place  of  laborers  in  the  harvest  season,  was  a  griev- 
ous wrong.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  for  the  cultivating  of  the 
soil  and  the  harvesting  of  crops.  Child  labor  means  pauperism, 
crime,  ignorance,  immorality,  and  every  evil.  Oar  wives  must  be 
at  home,  and  we  must  earn  wages  suflScient  to  maintain  that  home 
respectably.  We  can  only  secure  this  by  unions  of  workmen.  Mr. 
Taylor  supported  Mr.  Arch,  and  showed  that  soldiers  employed  at 
harvest,  meant  no  shoes,  no  clothes,  no  rental  money  for  the  laborer. 
The  removal  of  children's  labor  would  improve  the  price  of  men's 
labor.  The  Congress  heartily  endorsed  and  supported  the  views 
of  Mr.  Arch.  A  resolution  was  adopted^  instructing  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  to  investigate  all  forms  of  unjust  stoppages 
from  workmen's  wages.  Sheffield  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  next  year's  Congress." 


Special  Occupations. 

Desiring  to  obtain  definite  information  respecting  the 
eflTect  of  special  occupations  upon  the  intellect iial,  moral, 
social,  and  material  condition  of  those  towns  in  which  these 
occupations  are  pursued,  and  desiring  to  know  also  how 
they  affected  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  they  created, 
we  prepared  the  following  circular  which  was  sent  to  persons 
recommended  to  us,  whose  co-operation  we  solicited,  add- 
ing as  follows :  — 

"  We  re^pectftilly  request  that  your  reply  may  include  the  con- 
sideration of  them  all,  and  be  framed  as  closely  as  possible  after 
the  order  in  which  they  are  here  presented.  It  is  not  expected  that 
you  will  take  statistics  covering  these  points,  but  that  you  will  give 
careful  statements,  based  upon  well-known  facts. 

*'  The  Special  Occupation  pursued  in  yoiu*  town  or  city  ;  Nation- 
alities ;  Proportion  of  each ;  Average  age ;  Proportion  of  different 
sexes,  and  of  married  and  unmarried  men  and  women ;  Number  of 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  P^ffect  of  occupation  upon 
health ;  Special  diseases,  if  any ;  Posture  or  position,  at  work ; 
Effect  of  same ;  Average  length  of  life ;  Hourb  of  work  per  week ; 
Method  of  work  —  by  day  or  by  piece ;  Effect  of  piece-work  upon 
health,  earnings,  etc. ;  Comparison  with  day  work ;  Average  num- 
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ber  of  days'  work  in  the  year ;  Deductions  made  for  lost  time  from 
sickness  and  other  pauses ;  Length  of  season  of  work ;  Whether 
employes  engaged  in  this  special  industry,  out  of  work  season, 
engage  in  any  other  industries ;  Liability  to  accidents ;  Discipline 
of  establishments,  by  verbal  or  written  rules  or  regulations ;  Sys- 
tem of  payment — by  cash  or  orders ;  Average  wages  and  earnings 
of  men,  women  and  children,  severally ;  Permanency  of  residence ; 
Whether  the  employes,  generally,  save  money,  or  are  in  debt ;  Pro- 
portion of  those  who  live  up  to  their  earnings,  without  getting  in 
debt ;  Proportion  of  each ;  How  savings  are  invested ;  Average 
amount  of  money  deposited  in  Savings  Banks  at  one  time ;  Aver- 
age number  and  amount  of  deposits  made  per  year;  Number, 
amount,  and  kind  of  other  investments ;  Give  any  exceptional  cases 
of  large  savings  of  wage-laborers  in  this  employment ;  What  ai  e  the 
opportunities  of  workmen  to  become  employers  in  this  industry  ? 
Number  owning  their  own  homes ;  Value,  convenience,  and  sur- 
roundings of  same ;  Surroundings  of  other  homes  of  employes ; 
Boarding-house  life,  etc. ;  Average  distance  of  homes  from  places 
of  employment ;  Proportion  of  those  who  take  their  dinners  from 
home ;  Kind  and  quality  of  food  taken ;  The  general  effect  of  this 
industry  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  material  condi- 
tion of  the  community ;  The  social  division  of  the  community  into 
classes ;  Are  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  particularly  notice- 
able? Give  description  of  residence,  of  extreme  cases ;  class  and 
extent  of  crimes  prevalent  in  the  community ;  Educational  advan- 
tages;  Libraries,  reading-rooms,  concerts,  entertainmento,  etc.,  and 
to  what  extent  they  are  frequented  by  the  working  classes ;  Com- 
pliance or  non-compliance  with  the  law  compelling  the  attendance 
at  school,  of  childreh  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  three  mouths 
in  each  year ;  Attendance  upon  public  worship ;  Whether  there  are 
any  co-operative  manufacturing  establishments,  or  co-operative 
stores,  or  any  Trades  Unions  or  labor  associations  in  your  town  or 
city,  with  AiU  particulars ;  The  occurrence  of  any  strikes  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  with  cause,  length  of  continuance,  and  results ; 
Comparative  condition  of  workmen  in  the  various  industries  in  your 
vicinity ;  and  any  other  particulars. 

''  Yours  respectfully, 

«  li.  K.  OLIVER,  Chief. 

"  GEO.  E.  McNeill,  Deputy:' 
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Retubns  to  Cibculab. 

Milford. 

[In  response  to  inquiries,  relating  to  the  **  Special  Indus- 
trial Occupations"  of  the  town  of  Milford,  I  can  scarcely  do 
better  than  to  forward  the  accompanying  statements  and 
observations  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Life  Insur- 
ance business,  who  has,  perhaps,  some  invested  interest  in  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  town,  but  his  statistical  information 
is  accurate,  and  his  statements  of  facts  candid  and  impartial. 
His  report,  however,  is  interspersed  with  some  inferences 
and  reflections.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  following  his 
paper,  with  some  additional  remarks,  which  the  Bureau  will 
please  publish,  or  not,  as  may  seem  proper.  The  report, 
itself,  is  also  furnished,  with  the  understanding  that  it  may 
be  printed  entire,  or  only  such  facts  collated  as  are  pertinent 

to  the  general  programme  of  inquiry. 

B.  J.  B.] 

*'  The  special  occapatlon  of  Milford  is  Boot  Making  in  all  its 
branches.  Straw  Manufacture,  however,  is  a  business  occupying 
quite  a  place  in  the  industries  of  the  town,  and  giving  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  operatives. 

"  Probably  one-half  of  the  people  are  Irish,  or  of  Irish  extraction, 
some  French  Canadians,  and  the  rest  Americans.  Very  few  chil- 
dren are  employed,  either  in  the  factories  or  outside  at  the  general 
business ;  so  also  very  few  females  are  employed  in  boot  manu- 
facture, but  in  straw  works  they  are  almost  entirely  females. 
About  equal  numbers  of  married  and  anmorried  persons  find  em- 
ployment in  both  branches  of  the  before-mentioned  Manufactures. 
The  effect  of  the  occupation  upon  the  various  employes  in  the 
boot  factories  is  not  particularly  deleterious  in  consequence  of  the 
positions  occupied  during  the  hours  of  labor,  or  from  any  other 
apparent  cause.  In  straw  factories  it  is  otherwise;  both  the 
position  and  the  chemicals  are  somewhat  injurious  to  health.  The 
ten-hour  system  prevails  in  both  branches  of  manufacture,  but  in 
the  straw  works  during  the  season,  more  hours,  or  what  is  called 
over-work,  are  quite  common.  Piece  work  is  almost  the  universal 
rule,  but  very  few  being  employed  by  the  day.  No  serious  ill 
effects,  however,  arise  from  this,  as  the  prices  are  generally  fair  and 
remunerative,  and  probably  average  about  tiie  usual  prices  paid 

day  hands ;  that  is,  as  far  as  relates  to  boot  manufacture.    In  the 
85 
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straw  works  the  prices  are  low,  hardly  sufficient  to  afford  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  This  business  is  also  very  lim- 
ited a3  to  season,  being  active  only  about  four  months  in  the  year, 
while  boot  work  lasts  about  six  months,  the  other  six  usually  fbr- 
nishing  about  two-thirds  employment.  Employes  in  the  boot 
manufacture  rarely  engage  in  any  other  occupation.  There  is  but 
little  liability  to  accident  in  either  branch  of  the  foregoing  manu- 
factories. Discipline  is  not  strict  in  any  sense ;  most  of  the  facto- 
ries have  printed  rules,  but  are  very  lax  in  their  enforcement. 
Payments  are  mostly  made  monthly  in  cash,  although  the  custom 
is  almost  universal  in  boot  factories  to  pay  at  any  time  when  the 
employes  choose  to  call  for  it.  In  the  straw  works,  however,  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  wages  are  paid  before  the  close  of  the 
season,  and  much  complaint  has  heretofore  existed  among  em- 
ployes upon  this  matter.  The  average  wages  of  men  in  boot  fac- 
tories is  about  S2.75  or  Sd.OO  a  day,  and  of  women  from  75  jents 
to  $125.  In  straw  factories,  women  about  20  percent  less,  and 
men  25  per  cent  more :  children  but  little  employed,  earning  from 
four  to  five  dollars  per  week..  About  one-quarter  of  the  employes 
in  straw  work  are  permanent  residents ;  in  the  boot  manufacture, 
probably  about  two-thirds. 

*'  Employes  do  not  save  money  as  a  rule,  nor  do  they  get  very 
much  in  debt ;  probably  two-thirds  live  Ailly  up  to  their  earnings ; 
about  one-half  of  the  balance  lay  by  something,  and  the  rest  not 
only  lay  up  nothing,  but  get  into  debt  as  far  as  they  can  get 
trusted.  Savings  are  invested  in  Savings  Banks  to  some  extent, 
there  being  about  two  thousand  depositors,  of  whom  about  two- 
thirds  are  working  people.  Some  invest  their  money  in  a 
house.  The  amounts  deposited  at  one  time  are  about  fifteen  dol- 
lars, and  number  perhaps  ten  per  year.  Some  investments  are 
made  in  Life  Insurance  Companies,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
No  instances  of  notable  large  savings  can  be  given;  there  are 
probably  one  dozen,  who  have  by  this  means  alone  accumulated 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  invested  in  real  estate,  and  are 
what  might  be  termed  comparatively  independent,  from  the  habits 
of  self-denial,  formed  by  the  rigid  economy  necessary  to  succeed 
in  laying  by,  the  amount  mentioned. 

"  The  opportunities  of  workmen  to  become  employers  scarcely 
exist,  fiom  the  fact  that  modem  labor-saving  machinery  requires  a 
large  outlay  at  the  start,  and  without  it,  competition  with  large 
concerns  employing  such  machinery,  cannot  be  maintained.  Large 
investments  in  stock  and  material  is  also  another  obstacle,  insur- 
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mountable  of  course  by  men  of  small  means.  Probably  less  than 
oue-thir4  of  the  heads  of  families  own  their  own  houses,  and  ot 
this  number  but  very  few  are  more  than  small  houses,  and  without 
any  especial  attractions  in  their  surroundings  ;  particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  those  of  foreign  birth,  —  in  fact,  it  is  rare  to  obsei*ve 
any  attempt  at  ornament  among  this  class,  —  not  even  about  the 
yards  or  fences ;  nothing  but  a  small  house,  20  X  25,  of  one  stoiy, 
with  the  inevitable  pig-sty  close  at  hand.  There  may  be  perhaps 
a  rude  shed  for  fuel,  a  hen-coop,  fowls,  pigs,  and  a  half  dozen  dirty 
children  running  at  random  about  the  premises.  As  to  the  value 
of  this  class  of  houses,  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  for  house  and 
yard,  is  about  the  average  price.  Those  of  the  native  population 
are  quite  heat  and  comfortable,  well  painted  and  surrounded  by 
fences  and  yards  in  front,  with  flowers  and  trees,  and  in  many  in- 
stances with  spacious  lots  in  the  rear,  filled  with  fruit-trees  and 
vines :  the  average  value  of  such  places  is  ftom  twenty-five  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  dollars. 

"  Boarding-house  life  here,  as  elsewhere,  presents  but  few  attrac- 
tions, and  is,  at  best,  but  a  cheerless  makeshift  for  homes.  The 
houses  are  rarely  designed  for  such  purpose  when  built,  and  are 
ill-contrived  for  such  a  use,  affording  but  few  conveniences  for  the 
necessary  cooking,  and  having  small  and  ill  ventilated  sleeping 
rooms. 

^^  As  the  town  is  quite  compact,  and  the  factories  scattered,  but 
very  few  live  at  any  great  distance  from  their  work,  while  large 
numbers  take  their  piece  work  home,  or  to  some  small  shop  close 
at  hand.  This  being  the  case,  probably  not  one  in  fifty  are  com- 
pelled to  take  their  dinners  to  Iheir  place  of  work. 

''  As  to  the  social  condition  of  employes  in  these  industries,  it  is 
as  far  as  mj'  observations  extend,  superior  to  the  majority  of  other 
industries ;  the  labor  is  not  severe  on  the  physical  system,  and  as 
the  hours  of  labor  to  a  great  extent  are  optional  to  the  employe,  as 
the  result  of  piece  work,  it  affords  considerable  opportunity  for 
social  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas,  improving  by  necessity 
the  intellectual  condition  of  all  classes.  As  to  morals,  there  is  much 
chance  for  improvement ;  intemperance  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
attainment  of  comparative  comfort  and  intellectual  progress ;  we 
must  in  justice  say,  however,  that  this  vice  is  in  nowise  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  employment,  as  the  labor  is  light,  easy  and  agreeable, 
is  performed  in  light  and  well  ventilated  shops,  making  no  drain 
upon  the  system  which  requires  artificial  stimulus ;  as  a  whole,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  material  condition  of  the  community 
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will  compare  favorably  with  any  other,  in  which  manual  labor  pre- 
dominates. There  are,  of  course,  social  divisions  or  classes,  arising 
from  birth  and  religious  belief.  But  they  are  not  strongly  marked, 
from  the  fact  that  A*ee  social  intercourse  is  at  times  indulged  in, 
at  balls,  concerts  and  other  places  of  public  amusement.  At  such 
places  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  rarely  meet,  though  if  ihey 
do,  wealth  here  as  elsewhere  demands  its  homage.  Extreme  poverty 
exists,  but  hardly  the  destitution  found  in  larger  towns  and  cities. 

^'  As  before  mentioned,  the  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes 
are  small,  some  of  them  are  occupied  by  two  families,  each  family 
having  but  two  small  rooms,  with  perhaps  three  or  four  small  chil- 
dren, —  dependent  in  some  cases  upon  a  mother  alone  for  support, 
whose  earnings  will  not  reach  in  the  aggregate  more  than  five  or 
six  dollars  per  week,  on  which  the  family  is  forced  to  live.  To  con- 
vey an  idea  of  such  cases,  I  will  mention  the  special  instance  of  a 
widow  occupying  two  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  a  small  house, 
20  X  ^2  feet,  sup^>orting  three  children  on  her  earnings  at  wash- 
ing. In  these  rooms  were  found  a  squalid  bed,  two  or  three  bat- 
tered chairs,  an  old  table,  a  dilapidated  stove,  and  a  closet  filled 
with  coarse  and  cracked  crockery. 

^^  Educational  advantages  are  excellent  for  all  classes ;  large  and 
commodious  school-houses  ai-e  well  located  for  the  convenience  of 
the  residents  in  various  quarters  of  the  town.  Schools  are  graded 
and  under  the  care  of  competent  teachers.  A  High  school  is  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  town,  and  accessible  to 
all  who  have  passed  through  the  iPrimary  and  Grammar  schools. 
We  think  no  town  in  the  State  has  expended  more  money,  accord- 
ing to  its  population,  for  the  support  of  education. 

^^  The  town  maintains  a  library,  containing  about  four  thousand 
volumes,  having  about  two  thousand  patrons,  and  loaning  twenty 
thousand  volumes  annually ;  the  reading-room  connected  therewith 
is  small  and  inconvenient,  and  Ib  the  only  one  in  the  town.  We 
would  here  say,  that  two  or  three  small  well-provided  reading-rooms 
would  contribute  much  towards  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  young ;  a  room  of  this  kind  should  be  comfort- 
ably warmed  in  cold  weather,  carefully  managed,  accessible  to  both 
sexes,  and  all  its  surroundings  cheerful ;  and  sufficient  attractions 
to  draw  in  those  who  now,  from  choice  or  compulsion,  resort  to 
(drinking  saloons,  no  other  place  being  open  to  them  for  social  con- 
versation or  intercourse.  We  fear  this  provision  for  the  social 
requirements  of  the  young,  is  a  matter  which  is  overlooked  by  our 
temperance  advocates  and  philanthropists,  and  that  the  only  hope- 
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ful  road  towards  reform,  lies  in  this  direction,  —  a  provision  for  the 
higher  enjoyment  of  social  iDtercourse,  divorced  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  artificial  stimulants. 

'*  Entertainments  which  partake,  largely  of  the  humorous,  are 
well  patronized  by  the  working  classes,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
among  them  t6  attend  the  popular  scientific  lectures,  which  should 
be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  placing  the  price  of  such  lectures 
Bo  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  to  compliance  with  the 
law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  public  schools,  it 
is  almost  universally  the  fact  that  the  children  attend  nearer  eight 
months  in  the  year  than  three. 

^*  As  to  attendance  upon  public  worship,  the  population  of  foreign 
birth  and  extraction  are  regular  attendants,  but  with  the  native, 
it  is  quite  the  reverse.  There  are  no  co-operative  stores  or  manu- 
factories of  any  kind.  There  exists  a  Trades  Union,  or  labor 
association  known  as  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  an  organization 
designed  to  limit  and  control  the  journeymen  boot  and  shoe  makers 
as  to  prices,  and  the  education  of  others  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
trade.  It  has  been  in  existence  9'bout  five  years,  and  has  in  our 
opinion  had  an  injurious  effect,  both  upon  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  place  and  been  detrimental  to  the  workmen  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  although  no  strikes  of  any  kind  have  occurred  for  a  year 
or  more.  Yet  the  effect  ot  those  in  the  past,  attempted  through 
its  instrumentality,  have  worked  disastrously,  driving  away  manu- 
facturers, and  rendering  it  impossible  for  those  who  remained,  to 
compete  with  manufacturers  of  the  same  goods  elsewhere..  It  is 
possible  for  such  associations  to  work  a  vast  amount  of  good,  if 
properly  managed.  But  the  tendency  of  all  such  organizations  is 
to  assume  dictatorial  power,  without  a  proper  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  the  effects  it  is  destined  to  produce.  Of  course  such 
organizations  are  made  up  mainly  of  bone  and  sinew,  rather  than 
brains,  and  the  leaders  are  too  ofben  found  to  be  demagogues,  and 
placemen,  striving  for  self-aggrandizement  by  these  means,  and 
who  have  proved  too  often  as  blind  as  those  whom  they  led. 

^^  The  subject  of  wages  and  of  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor, 
is  one  which  requires  careful  consideration  and  calm  discussion ; 
for  it  is  fraught  with  consequences  of  vast  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  be  replored  that  so  much  igno- 
rance and  jealousy  exist  on  the  part  both  of  capitalists  and 
laborers,  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  all  the  steps  taken  thus 
far,  in  regard  to  these  relations  in  our  special  industry  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  have  only  been  injurious.    It  might  not 
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be  improper  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  onr  convic- 
tion, from  long  and  carefVil  observation  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  laborers  in  our  special  industry,  viz.  boot  and  shoe  mak- 
ing, are  better  paid,  take  the  year  together,  than  any  other  mechan- 
ics as  an  average.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  more  necessary 
that  the  object  of  organization  should  be  for  mutual  improvement 
and  elevation,  and  that  the  organizations  should  include  both  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Such  an  association  for  mutual  beneftt,  if 
conducted  in  a  proper  spirit,  could  but  result  in  the  good  of  all, 
and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  has  tl^e  interest  of  his 
fellow-men  at  heart,  to  aid  and  assist  in  maturing  some  such  plan 
of  operation. 

"  We  have  thus  reviewed  the  special  industries  of  the  town.  We 
have  not  mentioned  that  large  class  of  mechanics  of  various  kinds, 
which  are  common  to  all  towns  alike,  viz.  the  carpenters,  masons, 
painters,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  of  which  we  have  a  goodly 
number,  and  who  will  compare  favorably,  we  think,  with  any  like 
mechanics  anywhere. 

"  As  to  crime  and  vice,  we  are  not  exempt,  mostly  growing  out  of 
intemperance.  The  average  is  about  one  murder  per  year,  with  an 
occasional  case  of  rape,  and  frequent  cases  of  assault.  These  can 
almost  invariably  be  traced  directly  to  intoxication,  which  is  evi- 
dently on  the  increase,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  legis- 
lative enactments.  It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  here 
the  conclusions  we  have  drawn  from  the  effects  of  attempts  at 
legislative  prohibition  :  which  are,  that  they  have  worked  adversely 
to  the  progress  of  temperance,  and  tended  to  lower  the  respect  for 
all  laws,  in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  from  i.he  fact  that  the  law  is 
so  unequally  enforced,  and  is  violated  almost  with  impunity  by 
those  having  means  and  determination.  The  success  which  crowns 
these  efforts  receives  the  applause  and  sympathy  of  large  numbers, 
who  move  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  who  are  ever  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  who  have  before-  them  the  example  of  those  who 
move  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society." 

^'Remarks  of  B.  J.  B. 

"  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  the  foregoing  report  re- 
presents our  ^special  occupations'  in  a  favorable  light.  But 
Milford  is,  in  several  respects,  an  exceptional  case.  One  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks,  probably,  to  our  special  occupation,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  '  special,',  and  exclusive.  So  much  so,  that  it  is  a  general 
comment  that  *•  whi^n  the  boot  business  is  down,  everything  else  is 
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down.'  There  have  been  several  attempts  to  widen  the  circle  of 
employments,  which  have  failed,  leaving  the  community  dependent 
upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  business,  which  will  ^  shut  up  shop,'  of 
coarse,  whenever  its  owner's  interests  demand,  irrespective  of  the 
general  welfare.  Connected  with  this  feature  is  the  fact,  that  when 
parties  have  made  accumulations  in  the  business,  they  go  to  New 
York,  or  elsewhere,  to  invest  them  in  still  more  lucrative  enter- 
prises, instead  of  expending  them  at  home,  in  widening  the  circle 
of  industrial  employments.  It  consequently  follows,  that  while 
education  is  fostered  and '  large  and  commodious  school-houses'  and 
town  buildings  are  erected,  a  public  debt  is  incurred,  and  the  taxes 
bear -heavily  on  a  large  class  of  the  people,  who  are  neither  able  to 
follow  their  *•  boot-bosses '  to  more  favorable  localities,  in  this  re- 
spect, nor  3'et  to  maintain  themselves  at  home,  without  much 
privation,  if  not  distress.  Even  the  dozen  best  cases  mentioned  by 
the  writer,  in  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants,  have  earned 
their  comparative  independence,  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  personal 
leisure  and  self-culture ;  and  while  the  occupation  they  have  pur- 
sued may  not  be  particularly  delet(>rious,  ^  as  compared  with  other 
shop  labor,'  we  are  assured,  by  experienced  shoemakers,  as  well  as 
from  our  own  observation,  that  in  a  long  course  of  years,  it  almost 
invariably  *•  tells '  upon  the  physical  constitution. 

^^  Id  view  of  these  drawbacks  in  the  most  favorable  instances  of 
*  competence '  on  the  part  of  wage-laborers,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  so  many  should  fail  to  reach  it,  and  why  one-sixth  part  only 
should  '  lay  up  something,'  and  another  sixth,  from  sheer  reckless- 
ness or  despair,  should  become  so  demoralized  as  to  ^  get  in  debt 
all  they  can.'  While  intemperance  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  com- 
parative comfort  and  intellectual  progress  of  many  such,  there  are 
operating  causes  which  lie  back  of  this  vice,  whose  removal  might 
lessen  its  temptations,  and  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  ^  compara- 
tive independence '  by  men  of  ordinary  or  inferior,  as  well  as  men 
of  extraordinar}'  morality  and  perseverance.  It  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  diminish  the  discouraging  distance  between  these  classes 
of  laborers  and  those  of  the  neat  and  comfortable  homes  described 
by  the  respondent.  The  St.  Crispin  organization  referred  to,  has 
undoubtedly  worked  ^  disastrously,'  In  a  relative  sense,  while,  like 
other  reactionary  abuses,  it  has  served  to  call  attention  to  the  un- 
derlying causes,  and  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  rights  of 
labor,  on  which  a  basis  for  future  co-operation  may  be  more  per- 
manently established. 

"  To  the  list  of  occupations  given  in  the  report,  might  be  added 
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that  of  the  machine-shops  and  *■  Dutcher  Temple '  business  (for 
power  looms),  in  the  village  of  Hopedale.  These  works  were  car- 
ried on,  in  the  days  of  the  Hopedale  community,  mostly  by  help  who 
were  owners  of  homesteads.  More  recently  the  help  has  consisted, 
mainly,  of  a  *  floating  popalation,'  the  small  owners  having  gen- 
erally left  for  other  localities.  The  moral  and  intellectual  status 
of  the  place  is  considerably  changed,  though  intemperance  is 
held  somewhat  in  check,  by  a  lodge  of  ^  Good  Templars,'  whose 
interest  is  kept  up,  in  part,  by  festivals  and  entertainments. 
Several  attempts  to  form  literaiy  or  mechanic  associations,  for  the 
.  object  of  self-improvement,  through  lectures,  reading-rooms,  con- 
ference and  debates,  have  either  partially  or  wholly  failed.  The 
transitory  character  of  the  population  is  one  cause  of  failure. 
Three  presidents  and  three  secretaries  at  least,  of  these  societies, 
have  left  for  other  places,  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
office,  although  the  most  of  them  were  men  of  families.  The 
fact  that  no  more  than  a  dozen  in  a  hundred  of  this  class  of  me- 
chanics are  attracted  to  intellectual  or  aesthetic  improvement, 
indicates  a  demoralization  whose  remedy  lies  deeper  than  church 
influence  or  festive  entertainments,  and  involves  a  problem  whose 
solution  belongs  to  the  enlightened  political  economist." 

Lowell.  —  By  Charles  Cowley. 

"  The  special  occupation  pursued  in  Lowell,  is  the  Cotton  mana- 
facture,  which  now  employs  520,000  spindles,  13,000  looms,  8,000 
males  and  7,500  females.  Until  recently  Lowell  was  the  principal 
seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  America,  but  now  Fall  River 
largely  exceeds  her  in  the  number  of  her  spincjles  and  looms. 

*'  Next  to  the  cotton  comes  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  now 
employs  in  Lowell  65,000  spindles,  1 ,000  looms,  2,000  females  and 
1,000  males.  Besides  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  fabrics 
of  cotton  and  wool,  there  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  employes  in 
Lowell,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  etc. 

"  The  population  of  Lowell  is  now  about  45,000,  having  been 
increased  (as  is  supposed)  by  about  4,000  since  the  census  of  1870, 
which  gave  Lowell  17,49i  males  and  28,434  females— total  40,928. 

"  With  respec!;  to  nationality,  our  populatioa,  according  to  the 
best  estimates  which  I  can  give,  stands  thus :  — 

Native  Americans,  28,000  Scotch,  500 

Irish,  15,000  Miscellaneous,  500 

French  Canadians,  4,000                                              

English,  2,000                Total,  45,000 
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'^  Thus  it  appears  that  almost  one-half  of  our  population  is  of  for- 
eign birth. 

*'  The  average  age  of  those  employed  in  the  factories  is  about  SO 
years.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  cotton  mills  is  66  per  cent 
females  to  84  per  cent  males.  In  woollen  mills,  this  proportion 
would  be  nearly  inverted. 

*'  There  are  probably  several  hundred  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  the  mills.  It  is  well  known  that  parents  often 
overstate  the  ages  of  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  securing  em- 
ployment for  them,  and  of  evading  the  school  laws.  Overseers, 
superintendents,  and  employers  are  often  guilty  of  collusion  with 
such  parents  in  this  regard.  It  is  the  rule  on  all  the  corporations 
not  to  employ  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  rule  was 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  the  Children's  Ten 
Hours'  Law  of  1867.  But  neither  the  law  of  1867,  npr  the  rule  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  is  generally  enforced  ;  though  I  think  the  law 
compelling  the  attendance,  at  school,  of  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  for  three  months  in  each  year,  is  much  more  gener- 
ally enforced  by  the  great  manufacturing  corporations  of  Lowell, 
than  it  is  among  the  small  private  factories  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

"  The  effect  of  these  occupations  upon  the  health  of  the  opera- 
tives,—  thanks  to  improvem.ents  in  factory  architecture,  factory 
machinery  and  factory  ventilation,  —  is  less  deleterious  than  former- 
ly ;  and  were  the  working  time  diminished  by  an  hour  or  two  a  day, 
the  deleterious  influences,  now  traceable  to  factory  labor,  might 
entirely  disappear. 

"  The  special  diseases  incident  to  factory  life,  are  lung  diseases 
and  '  female  debility.'  It  is  doubtftil  if  there  is  any  effect,  good  or 
bad,  traceable  to  the  posture  or  position  of  the  operatives  when 
at  work,  except  in  the  case  of  the  weavers,  whose  work  is  done  in 
a  standing  position,  which  tends  to  produce  debility. 

"  The  average  length  of  life  of  factory  operatives  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  approximation  to  precision  or  certainty,  on 
account  of  the  transitory  character  of  the  employes  in  many  ca^es. 

"  Girls  of  fifteen  years  enter  the  mills,  remain  one,  two,  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  pass  to  other  branches  of  industry,  or  to 
the  duties  of  the  household.  The  period  of  the  employment  of 
males  in  factories  is  often  still  shorter.  We  are  gradually  creating 
— what  the  founders  of  Lowell  never  looked  for — a  permanent  body 
of  factory  employes,  composed  in  part  of  American  stock,  but 
more  largely  of  Irish  and  French  Canadian  elements,  with  English, 
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Scoteh,  and  German  blood  commiDgled.    What  this  fact  forebodes 
I  will  not  venture  to  conjecture. 

"  Perhaps  we  are  to  have  here  a  class  of  resident  laborers,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  Europe.  But  even  then 
a  permanently  settled  class  of  employes  is  preferable  to  a  class 
of  sojourners  who  are  here  for  a  few  days,  and  then  gone  forever. 
The  fact  that,  for  the  last  six  years,  1266  poll-taxes  have  been 
assessed  annually  but  not  collected,  may  enable  the  student  of 
social  science  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
our  '  birds  of  passage,'  —  men  who  come  to  Lowell  for  employment, 
and  find  it,  remain  long  enough  to  be  assessed  a  poll-tax,  vote 
once,  and  (of  course)  recklessly,  then 

"  Fold  up  their  tents,  like  the  Arab, 
And  silently  steal  away." 

"  The  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week  is  sixty- four  on  nearly 
all  the  corporations.  The  Bleachery,  and  a  few  other  establish- 
ments have  adopted  the  Ten-Hour  System,  and  there  is,  I  think, 
a  tendency  towards  that  system,  stronger  and  more  general  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  method  of  work  is  partly  by  the  day, 
but  chiefly  by  the  piece.     The  weavers  generally  work  by  the  piece. 

^'  The  piece  workers  earn  a  little  more,  generally,  than  those 
paid  by  the  day.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  health  is  either 
better  or  worse  than  the  health  of  the  day  workers. 

"  The  average  number  of  days'  work  in  a  year  is  about  275. 
The  deductions  made  for  lost  time,  from  sickness  and  other  causes, 
are  34  days  ^  year,  ^here  is  no  special  season  of  work ;  but  the 
factories  run  as  steadily  in  one  season  as  in  another ;  consequent- 
ly  the  operatives  never,  except  in  rare  instances,  engage  in  other 
industries.  Working  as  the^  do  in  close  and  constant  proximity 
to  running  machinery,  steam  boilers,  elevators,  etc.,  there  is  con- 
tinual liability  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  to  accidents. 

''  While  it  cannot  perhaps  be  said  that  the  liability  to  accidents 
is  greater  than  in  many  other  forms  of  industry,  and  while  it  is 
undoubtedly  less  on  the  greater  corporations  than  in  the  smaller 
private  establishments,  because  of  the  greater  system  and 
methodic! ty  which  there  obtain ;  still,  any  one  who  has  read  the 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  relating  to  the  fencing  of  machinery, 
and  who  has  observed  how  carefully  gearing  and  other  dangerous 
mechanical  contrivances  are  secured  in  the  British  factories,  will 
readily  perceive  that  our  American  operatives  might  easily  be 
much  better  protected  in  this  regard  than  they  now  are.    The 
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British  statutes  contain  numerous  provisions  designed  to  secure 
the  safety  of  operatives  from  dangerous  machinery,  unsafe  build- 
ings, etc.  But  our  American  statutes  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  anything  of  the  kind.  Our  Courts,  however,  have  not  failed  to 
recognize  and  apply  the  s^reat  principles  of  the  Common  Law  to 
cases  where  operati  ves  have  sought  damages  of  their  employers 
for  injuries  received  through  their  negligence  in  the  building  and 
repairing  of  their  factories,  and  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  their  machinery. 

"  In  Snow  V8,  Honsatonic  Railroad  Company,  8  Allen's  Reports, 
441,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  every  employer  is  bound  to 
adopt  and  provide  suitable  means  and  instruments,  which  include 
building  and  machinery,  to  carry  on  his  business ;  and  if  he  fails 
to  use  reasonable  care  and  skill  in  making  this  provision,  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  employes  for  any  injury  to  them,  caused  by  his 
negligence  in  this  respect. 

"  In  Elliott  vs.  Pray,  10  Allen's  Reports,  378,  the  Court  hold 
that  the  owners  of  a  store  in  the  floor  of  which  there  was  a  trap- 
door, are  bound  to  use  the  trap-door  with  reference  to  the  safety  of 
those  having  a  right  to  pass  there,  and  if  they  neglect  to  exercise 
suitable  apd  reasonable  precautions  to  guard  against  acccident 
while  the  trap-door  is  open,  they  are  liable  to  any  person  having 
lawful  occasion  to  pass  there,  who,  while  in  the  use  of  due  car-e, 
falls  through  the  trap-door  and  sustains  injury  by  reason  of  such 
negligence. 

"  In  Carter  vs.  Towne,  98  Massachusetts  Reports,  567,  the  Su- 
preme  Court  held  that,  by  the  Common  Law,  any  person  who 
negligently  uses  a  dangerous  instrument  or  article,  or  causes  or 
authorizes  its  use  by  another  person  in  such  a  manner  or  under 
such  circumstances f  that  he  has  reason  to  know  that  it  is  likely  to 
produce  injury,  is  responsible  for  the  natural  or  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  act  to  any  person  injured  who  is  not  himself  in 
fault. 

"  In  Coombs  vs.  New  Bedford  Cordage  Company,  102  Massachu- 
setts Reports,  573,  the  Court  held  that  the  employer  of  a  bby 
under  fourteen  years  old  and  unacquainted  with  machinery,  who 
set  him  to  work  near  gearing  which  was  dangerous,  was  guilty  of 
negligence  in  setting  the  boy  to  work  in  that  place,  without  pro- 
per precautions  and  instructions,  and  liable  in  damages  for  injuries 
which  the  boy  received  in  consequence  of  his  hand  being  caught  in 
the  gearing 

'<  In  Hackett  vs.  Middlesex  Manufacturing  Company,  101  Massa- 
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chasetts  Reports,  101,  the  Court  held  that  employers  are  liable  to 
their  operatives  for  injaries  received  through  defective  elevators. 

*^In  HuddlestoQ  t;3.  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  106  Massachusetts 
Reports,  282,  the  Court  recognize  and  adopt  the  same  principles 
which  were  adopted  by  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  Paterson 
V8,  Wallace,  1  Macqueen's  Reports,  748,  that  an  employer  is  bound 
to  use  all  reasonable  precautions  for  the  safety  of  his  workmen, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  be  carefhl  that  his  servant  is  not  induced  to 
work  under  a  notion  that  tackle  or  machinery  is  staunch  and 
secure,  when  in  fact  he.  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  not  so. 

^^  Some  of  the  decisions  applicable  to  factory  operatives  seem  to 
require  the  amending  hand  of  legislation.  In  Farwell  t;^.  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  4  Metcalf's  Reports,  49,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  no  action  lies  against  the  employer  of 
two  employes,  for  an  injury  to  one  through  the  negligence  of  the 
other ;  and  in  Albro  V8.  Jaquith,  4  Gray  Reports,  99,  the  Court 
held  that  no  such  action  lies  even  against  the  servant  himself 
guilty  of  the  negligence ;  thus  leaving  the  injured  operative  in 
such  a  case  entirely  without  remedy.  But  there  is  no  such  exemp- 
tion from  liability  when  the  pei*son  injured  is  not  an  employe  of 
the  defendant. 

The  discipline  of  all  the  manufacturing  corporations  is  pre- 
scribed by  printed  rules  and  regulations.  Payments  are  always 
in  cash.  The  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board,  are  from  (3.60 
to  $3.75  per  week.  The  wages  of  males,  clear  of  board,  according 
to  Stone  &  Huse's  statistics,  are  from  81.20  to  S2.00  per  day. 

"  The  number  of  assignments  of  wages  made  by  employes  can- 
not be  without  significance,  with  respect  to  the  thriftiness  or  un- 
thriftiness  of  their  condition.  The  number  of  such  assignments 
recorded  with  the  City  Clerk  was  1,164  in  1870,  1,269  in  1871, 
and  1,105  in  1872,  showing  an  average  number  for  those  three 
years,  of  1,179. 

"  The  fact  that  about  two  thousand  *  trustee  writs '  are  annually 
sent  out  of  the  Lowell  Police  Court  for  the  attachment  of  the 
wages  of  employes,  also  has  a  significance.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  employes  live  up  to  their  earnings,  or  save  but  a  little. 
About  one-fourth  save  money,  while  another  fourth  get  into  debt. 
Savings  are  invested  chiefly  in  Savings  Banks.  Lowell  has  six  of 
such  banks,  and  the  returns  of  their  officers  are  doubtless  as  full 
and  as  accurate  as  their  method  of  keeping  their  accounts  with 
their  depositors  will  admit. 

'^.The  proportion  of  the  depositors  in  Savings  Banks,  whose 
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deposits  are  savings  from  wages,  is  considerably  larger  than  in 
other  places,  where  different  occupations  are  pursued.  Husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  espe- 
cially sisters,  often  have  their  deposits  entered  on  a  common  book. 
The  fact  that  every  Lowell  Savings  Bank  has  several  hundreds  of 
depositors  from  .oat  the  State,  and  many  hundreds  more  from  with- 
out the  city,  though  within  the  State,  must,  also  be  remembered  as 
modifying  any  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  ^om  the  accounts  of 
such  banks.  During  the  last  year,  the  Minister  at  Large,  Rev.  H. 
C.  Duganne,  received  1,889  applications  for  material  relief,  of 
which  1,228  were  granted,  —  ft2,485.25  and  722  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  being  given  away  during  the  year  1872  by  this  minister. 

^^  In  the  course  of  this  year,  also,  1,849  persons  were  furnished 
lodgings  by  the  Police. 

'^  In  the  early  years  of  Lowell,  nearly  all  the  operatives  boarded 
and  lodged  in  the  factory  boarding  l]|Duses,  all  of  which  are  situ- 
ated within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  mills.  But  a  change. has 
occurred  within  a  few  years,  which  has  already  been  attended  with 
marked  results.  Many  of  the  factory  girls,  disliking  the  rigid  rules 
observed  in  the  boarding-houses,  combine  two  and  two,  and  hire 
lodging  rooms  elsewhere,  taking  only  theur  meals  at  the  corporation 
boarding-houses.    This  liberty,  like  others,  is  liable  to  abuse. 

^'  There  are  586  licensed  rum-shops  in  Lowell,  and  t&e  most  preva- 
lent vice  is  drunkenness.  There  were  2,094  arrests  for  this  offence 
last  year,  being  about  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  arrests 
—  3,025  —  for  all  causes.  There  were  221  arrests  for  assault  and 
battery,  and  130  for  larceny.  The  number  of  arrests  for  offences  * 
against  chastity  has  fallen  off  about  two-thirds  within  ten  years, 
and  is  now  very  inconsiderable; — owing  largely  to  the  great 
increase  of  lodging-rooms  before  mentioned,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  in  the  number  of  houses  of  disrepute.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Dorchester,  Pastor  of  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
who  has  given  special  attention  to  this  subject,  says,  the  laws 
in  relation  to  this  class  of  offences  are  not  near  so  well  en- 
forced as  formerly,  and  cannot  be,  because  of  the  new  form 
which  these  vices  have  assumed.  '  Many  married  men,'  he  says, 
*•  in  so-called  respectable  society,  are  implicated  in  these  practices. 
Extra  prices  are  paid  for  rooms,  on  condition  that  no  questions 
shall  be  asked  as  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.'  '  This 
crime,'  he  adds,  *'  is  undermining  the  vigor  and  purity  of  society ; 
it  strikes  a  blow  at  its  very  foundations ;  it  destroys  all  the  noble 
characteristics  of  men  and  women.' 
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"There  have  been  occasional  instances  of  factory  operatives 
rising  to  the  rank  of  employers.  The  present  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  this  State,  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  bright  possibilities 
which  relieve  the  general  gloom  which  so  often  overcasts  the  sky  of 
the  operative.  Many  others,  less  fortunate  than  Mr.  Talbot  in 
exchanging  the  fulling-mill  for  the  gubernatorial  chair,  have  ac- 
quired the  means  to  build  for  themselves  comfortable  and  conven- 
ient houses.  There  died  here,  not  long  since,  a  man  of  mature  age, 
who  came  to  Lowell  in  his  youth,  began  work  at  $1 .25  per  day  as 
a  common  operative,  and  was  advanced  from  time  to  time  till  he  be- 
came an  overseer  with  four  dollars  a  day  —  his  maximum  wages. 
By  rigid  economy,  and  more  especially  by  shrewd  and  successful 
investments,  he  supported  himself  and  a  family  of  four  children, 
and  left  an  estate  of  (26,000  at  his  death.  This  was  a  case  of  ex- 
traordinary success ;  but  there  have  been  scores  whose  success  in  life 
was  similar,  though  in  a  less^egree. 

'* '  But  what  are  they  among  so  many?'  They  are  merely  illus- 
trations of  what  is  possible^  not  of  what  is  probable.  Here,  as  in  all 
other  forms  or  spheres  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  few  that  draw 
prizes ;  the  majority  forever  draw  blanks.  Men  there  are,  as  there 
have  been  in  all  ages  who,  like  the  irreverent  Castilian  king,  are 
not  slow  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that,  had  they  been  called  to  the 
Almighty's  counsels,  the  affairs  of  this  world  might  have  been 
more  wisely  arranged. 

"  An  American  girl  came  to  Lowell  from  Vermont,  and  worked 
for  fifteen  years  on  a  woollen  corporation,  had  no  one  to  support 
but  heiself,  and  left  the  mill  poor,  broken  in  health,  and  now  e^rns 
her  living  by  sewing. 

''  A.  S.,  another  American  girl,  commenced  work  in  one  of  the 
Lowell  corporations,  continued  so  to  do  for  eighteen  years,  sup- 
ported herself  and  saved  one  thousand  dollars  out  of  her  earnings. 
She  is  now  broken  in  health. 

"  »Some  of  the  factory  boarding-houses,  especially  some  belonging 
to  the  Merrlmac  Manufacturing  Company,  are  commodious  and  con- 
venient, with  pleasurable  surroundings ;  while  a  few  of  them,  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  Middlesex  Companies*  wooden  buildings,  are 
by  no  means  deserving  of  commendation. 

"  The  introduction  of  Wellmau's  card-stripper  increased  the  ratio 
of  female  over  male  operatives  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
substitution  of  slashers  for  dressing-machines  diminished  the  number 
of  operatives  required  to  perform  a  given  service ;  and  other  labor- 
saving  provisions  are  being  made,  fVom  time  to  time,  in  the  cotton 
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factories.  In  the  woollen  mills  there  has  been  less  process,  though 
the  substitution  of  the  self-acting  mule,  for  the  old-time  spinning- 
jack,  has  had  the  marked  effect  of  retiring  the  Jack-spinners,  and 
augumentiDg  the  demiind  for  child  labor. 

"  For  child  labor  special  provisions  have  been  made,  but  not 
here.  In  Fall  River  and  in  Salem  there  are  establishments  where 
more  children  are  employed  than  are  required  to  run  the  machin- 
ery, in  order  that  a  portion  of  them  may  attend  the  factory  school, 
"which,  at  Salem,  is  conducted  on  the  English  '  half-time '  system. 

'^  The  attendance  at  places  of  religious  worship  (of  which  there 
are  thirty)  in  Lowell,  may  be  Judged  of  by  the  result  of  an  actual 
count  made  on  Sunday,  April  14th,  1872,  when  the  total  number 
in  attendance  was  13,965,  of  which  the  five  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  had  nearly  one  half,  —  6,375. 

•*  Heretofore  there  Ihave  been  various  co-operative  stores,  and 
trades  unions,  and  labor  associations  in  Lowell ;  but  they  have  all 
<  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,'  except  the  Ten  Hours  League, 
which  was  organized  in  1866;  and  which  has  had  a  checkered 
existence.  Sometimes  it  has  counted  its  members  by  hundreds, 
and  had  a  controlling  influence  over  legislative  elections; 
sometimes  it  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful  in  numbers,  and 
to  zero  in  influence.  But  for  the  presence  and  influence  of  cer- 
tain energetic  spirits,  who  have  risen  from  the  wage-labor  class, 
but  have  retained  a  generous  sympathy  from  the  class  from  which 
they  sprung,  the  Lowell  Ten  Hours  League  would  long  ago  have 
collapsed.  No  co-operative  manufacturing  establishment  has  ever 
been  started  in  Lowell. 

^*'  In  so  far  as  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  supply  regu- 
lar employment,  with  regular  wages,  suflScient  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  operatives,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  the  general  effect  of  these 
industries  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  social  and  material  condi- 
tion of  the  community,  is  good.  For  wives  burdened  with  worth- 
less husbands  and  dependent  children,  these  industries  furnish 
probably  the  best  refuge  in  the  world.  But  in  so  far  as  they 
bring  together  the  sexes  in  unequal  proportions,  without  the  re- 
straining and  elevating  influences  of  the  home,  their  tendency  is 
undoubtedly  deleterious. 

"  Lowell  has  libraries  very  extensively  used  by  the  operatives ; 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  books  taken  by  them  being  novels. 
There  are  reading-rooms  also,  but  these  are  not  not  used  exten- 
sively by  operatives.  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  factory 
employes    of    Lowell    will    compare    favorably    with    that    of 
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factory  operatives  anywhere.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  many  ways,  —  especially  by  reducing  their 
hours  of  daily  toil,  and  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  their 
intellectual  development. 

Taunton^  Mii88, 

'^  Locomotive  and  cotton  machine  manufactory,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  occupations  in  the  city.  A  third  of  the  workmen 
are  foreigners.  No  women,  are  employed  in  these  shops.  Effect 
of  occupation  upon  health,  not  generally  unfavorable,  except  in 
departments  where  emery  dust,  chemicals,  and  extreme  heat  infect 
the  atmosphere. 

*'  Work,  60  hours  per  week,  commences  at  6.40  in  the  morning, 
and  closes  at  6  P.  M.,  except  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  4  P.  M. 
If  a  man  does  not  work  ^e  gets  no  pay,  whether  he  be  absent  15 
minutes,  or  as  many  days. 

'^  Shops  usually  run  the  year  rouuJL,  but  in  case  of  dull  season  all 
unnecessary  help  is  discharged.  These  either  seek  employment  in 
other  places,  or  hang  about  the  city,  working  at  anything  that 
brings  a  penny.  The  old  and  favorite  help  is  generally  employed 
upon  some  kind  of  work  calculated  to  retain  their  services. 

*'*'  Shops  are  usually  well  protected  against  accident  in  their  con- 
struction. The  common  wage-laborersf  must  work  hard  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  but  many  have  extra  jobs,  and  can  save  money. 

*'  Apprentices,  and  unskilled  laborers  are  deprived  of  the  actual 
necessities  of  life,  if  they  have  no  income  from  some  other  source. 
The  opportunities  of  becoming  employers  are  decidedly  few ;  some 
may  attain  situations  as  overseers,  but  even  these  positions  are 
difficult  of  access.  The  homes  are  mostly  in  tenement  houses, 
and  I  describe  the  house  I  occupy  fis  a  fair  sample  of  tenement 
bouses  in  Taunton.  There  are  many  better,  with  rents  beyond  the 
reach  of  day  laborers,  and  many  much  poorer.  I  have  two  rooms 
with  fire,  four  sleeping  rooms,  a  pantry  and  sink-room.  It  is  an 
up-stairs  tenement.  Two  families  in  the  house.  Rent  $180 
per  year.  Sleeping  rooms  miserably  small,  about  9  feet  square. 
One  window  in  each  sleeping  room:  ventilation  of  these  rooms- 
is  impossible,  without  exposmg  the  occupant.  The  fire  rooms  are 
about  12  -|-  12.  Pantry  and  sink-room  very  small.  When  the 
tenement  was  engaged,  was  informed  that  the  water  was  brought 
up,  but  its  impurities  were  carefully  concealed  from  my  knowledge. 
I  soon  found  that  the  drainage  of  privy  affected  the  water  badly. 
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and  that  it  conld  not  be  passed  through  the  pump,  without  filling  the 
house  with  a  disagreeable  odor.  No  emeli  from  the  pump  when  it  is 
not  in  operation.  Have  no  cistern,  and  am  obliged  to  bring  all 
the  water  for  family  use  tvom  a  w^U  across  the  street,  up  a  hard 
flight  of  winding  stairs,  except  what  we  eatch  in  tubs  when  it 
fttorms  In  winter  tlie  sink  pipes  freeze,  and  all  slops  have  to  b^ 
removed  in  a  pail.  The  coal  and  wood  must  be  brought  from  the 
cellar  up  two  flights  of  stairs.  Have  said  I  would  not  live  here 
another  winter,  but  am  obliged  to  remain,  because  unsoccessfhl  in 
getting  a  better  tenemeift.  Tenements  I-  have  looked  at  are  no 
improvement.  The  proprietors  are  close,  and  will  make  no  im- 
provements or  repairs. 

*^  They  expect  prompt  payment  of  their  high  rents.  The  hap- 
piness of  many  a  home,  is  in  this  manner  turned  into  drudgery, 
and  not  only  its  ease  and  comfort  desolated,  but  the  health  Qf  its 
occupants  destroyed,  because  the  owners  of  houses  will  not  con»- 
tribute  a  few  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  humanity ^  by  inserting  ven- 
tilators and  pipes  in  their  tenements,  to  insure  the  introduction  of 
two  of  God*s  greatest  blessings,  — -  pure  air  and  clear  water. 

'<  A  happy  home  is  the  whole  basis  of  a  man's  life,  and  the  des- 
olation and  sickness  in  hufidreds  of  our  city  homes,  is  chargeable 
directly  to  the  miserly  landlord.  I  know  some  of  these  last 
remarks  are  strong  assertions,  bat  they  will  bear  a  rigid  investi- 
gation. The  Irish  and  foreign  tenement  houses  are  in  bad  condi- 
tion. A  while  ago,  city  oflicials  visited  a  tenement  block,  and  in 
one  of  the  upper  tenements,  fbund  a  live  hog,  weighing  three  or 
four  fanndred  pounds.  On  inquiry,  how  he  was  got  up  there,  the 
reply  was,  that  he  was  never  down ;  he  was  born  there. 

''  This  information  did  not  come  under  my  own  observation,  but 
was  a  common  report,  and  I  received  it  ftom  what  I  consider  re- 
liable authority.  In  the  foreigner's  home,  much  is  the  fault  of  the 
tenant's  neglect ;  but  the  tenements  are,  in  most  cases,  damp 
dreary,  unhealthy  resorts,  more  suitable  for  stables  than  homes. 
A  new  case  is  brought  to  my  attention,  this  week.  A  citizen 
hired  a  tenement  on  one  of  our  principal  streets.  The  house 
needed  repairing.  The  proprietor  would  expend  no  money  for  its 
improvement.  The  tenant  expended  about  one  hundred  dollais 
upon  it.  Within  two  months  the  rent  was  largely  increased  ;  the 
reason  given  for  the  increase,  was,  that  the  tenement  was  worth 
more  since  it  was  repaired.  I  have  in  my  possession,  the  names 
of  both  parties  to  this  transaction. 

^^  The  social  divisions  of  this  city,  are  Churches,  Freemasons, 
87 
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Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Odd  Fellows,  Good  Templars, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  while  a  large  class  of  people  have  no  other 
social  head-quarters  than  dram-shops  and  eating  saloons*  Board- 
ing-house life  is  cold,  hard,  and  uncongenial  in  its  associations  to 
tbose  that  love  the  comforts  and  attractioiks  of  a  home,  while  those 
that  possess  none  of  the  finer  feelings  for  home,  tend  to  conversa- 
tions and  influences  which  lower  and  debase  their  character  and 
inclinations,  indirectly  excluding  tbem  from  wholesome  society,  and 
leading  to  dissipation.  These  statements  I  make  from' my  own 
observations,  during  years  of  boarding-house  experience.  Most 
boarding-houses  here  will  not  take  lady  boarders,  because  it  is  not 
profitable.  Their  wages,  as  a  class,  are  smaller,  and  they  cannot 
[)ay  as  much  as  men.  Therefore  they  are  not  wanted,  and  the 
result  must  be  injurious  to  the  social  habits  of  our  boarding- 
houses,  for,  in  every  JTeature  of  society,  women  of  respeotability 
elevate  and  refine  all  associations.  Our  educational  advantages 
are  good.  We  have  one  library,  containing  nearly  11,000  vol- 
umes, and  a  small  reading-room  connected.  Think  the  law  re- 
qairing  the  attendance  at  school,  of  children  under  15  years,  is 
generally  observed. 

'« The  population  of  the  city  in  1670  was  18,680.  It  has  15  Pro- 
testant churches  within  the  city  limits,  average  number  attending 
them  is  carefully  estimated  at  400,  making  about  6,000  persons  who 
attend  Protestant  public  worship  regularly;  Have  about  8,500 
Catholics,  making  in  all  about  9,500  church-going  people ;  which 
deducted  from  a  population  of  18,630  leaves  9, 180 men,  women,  and 
children  who  do  not  attend  any  kind  of  divine  service.  There  are 
many  causes  for  this  neglect.  The  churches  charge  too  much  rent 
for  their  pews,  and  indulge  in  too  many  expenses  which  discourage 
the  poor  man  fVom  attending  public  worship.  Of  course,  outside 
influences  are  great,  —  they  present  themselves  in  every  possible 
way,  and  take  advantage  of  any  discouragements  the  dhurch 
throws  upon  its  own  progress.  Style,  fashion,  and  select  or  aristo- 
cratic circles  are  the  great  hinderances  of  the  chdrch,  and  exclude 
many  a  laboring  man  fh>m  an  active  religious  life. 

^^  We  have  a  course  of  scientific  lectures  here  this  winter ;  admit- 
tance 25  cents,  well  attended.  The  city  famishes  an  evening 
drawing-school  free  to  all  citizens  who  provide  their  instruments." 

Needham. 

"  I  have  visited  every  shop  and  mill  in  Needham,  and  made 
inquiries  in  regard  to  your  questions ;  some  have  been  satisfactory 
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to  myself,  and  some  not.  The  special  occupation  pursued  in  this 
town  is  stocking  knitting;  the  whole  number  employed  in  that 
occupation  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  exclusive  of  outsiders 
that  cannot  be  reached,  and  probably  amount  to  as  many  more, 
chiefly  English  people. 

"The  whole  number  of  men  employed  is  158,  as  follows:  151 
English,  1  Irish,  2  American,  8  Scotch,  1  German,  and  32  children 
under  1 5  years  of  age  of  both  sexes.  The  ages  of  men  range  from  1 7 
to  67  years.  Ages  of  women,  16  to  60  years.  Number  of  married 
men,  112;  unmarried,  46;  married  women,  23;  unmarried,  86. 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  bad  effect  this  occupation  has  upon  health, 
in  fact  I  always  understood  it  was  a  healthy  one ;  I  do  not  know  of 
any  special  disease  peculiar  to  the  trade.  There  may  be,  in  mills 
where  the  girls  are  subject  to  strict  regulations,  and  have  to  stand 
at  work  over  ten  hours  each  day.  I  only  speak  for  our  branch  of 
the  trade.    The  average  length  of  life,  40  to  45  years. 

"  The  hours  of  work  in  Lee's  Mill,  59  per  week. 
"        "        *«        "  Sutton's "  69        " 
"        «        "        "  Dudley  Hosiery  Co.  Mill,  63  per  week. 

"  Some  work  by  the  day,  some  by  the  piece.  I  have  made 
inquiries  of  many  people  (workmen  and  masters),  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  piece-work  upon  health,  earnings,  etc.,  and  all  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  piece-workers  earn  less  wages  during  the  year,  than 
day  hands.  Consequently,  in  proportion  as  their  wages  are  less,  ^ 
they  undergo  privations,  and  so,  in  proportion,  piece-work  has  bad 
effect  upon  health. 

"  Day-workers,  earnings  are  greater  by  at  least  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  year.  The  average  number  of  days  work  in  the  year 
(taking  the  last  five  years),  has  not  been  over  225. 

'^  The  deductions  for  loss  of  time,  from  sickness  and  other  causes, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  a^icertain. 

^^  The  length  of  seasons  of  work,  is  not  more  than  nine  months  in 
the  year.  Knitters,  as  a  rule,  do  not  engage  in  other  industries, 
during  out-of-work  season.  English  operatives  have  been  taught 
to  mind  their  own  special  business,  and  let  other  people's  alone, 
though  some  deviate  from  this  custom,  and  seek  other  industries 
when  their  own  work  fails.  Liability  to  accidents  is  very  limited. 
I  have  not  known  of  any  daring  the  six  years  I  have  been  here. 
There  are  no  rules  or  regulations  to  be  observed  in  any  establish- 
ments here,  except  in  the  Dudley  Hosiery  Company  Mill,  and  intc 
that  I  made  no  inquiries  when  I  was  there.  The  system  of  pay- 
ment is  chiefly  by  orders ;  under  this  system  workmen  are  charged 
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ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  more  for  goods,  than  by  cash  payments. 
Men  do  not  average  more  than  $1.50  per  day  the  year  round. 
Women  average  (5.00  per  week,  when  at  work.  Children's  earnings 
cannot  be  ascertained,  many  of  them  not  being  paid  by  masters* 
There  are  twenty-seven  operatives  in  this  industry  who  have  per- 
manent employment,  the  others  are  at  the  risks  of  being  hired. 

^^  Employes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  save  money,  but  are  in  debt  J  do 
not  know  any  who  live  without  getting  into  debt.  I  only  know 
two  classes — the  small  one,  which  save,  and  the  large  one,  which 
gets  in  debt.  Savings  are  invested  in  real  estate  generally.  I 
know  only  one  employe  who  has  money  in  the  savings  bank,  and 
he  has  not  been  able  to  deposit  any  the  last  five  years,  with  the 
exception  of  five  dollars.  A  few  have  machines  of  their  own,  and 
get  five  per  cent  upon  their  earnings  for  the  use  of  them.  The 
opportunities  for  workmen  to  become  employers  are  very  few  and 
far  between  ;  the  now  prevalent  system  of  commission  in  a  great 
measure,  shuts  them  out  of  the  market.  In  the  first  place,  machin- 
ery is  required,  then  stock  (yarn)  is  wanted,  and  next  money,  so 
that  they  can  live  and  pay  wages  till  the  selling  season  comes 
round.  But  I  do  not  want  to  say  much  on  this  point,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  myself.  The  number  owning  their  own  homes  is 
twenty-seven;  value,  about  91,800  each.  Inconvenience  and  sur- 
roundings are,  scarcity  of  water  and  insn£Bcient  drainage, — ^the 
same  may  be  said  of  other  homes  of  employes. 

'^  Boarding-house  life,  I  dare  say,  is  pretty  good.  I  hear  no  com- 
plaints about  it.  The  average  distance  of  homes  from  places  of 
employment  is  not  far  from  half  a  mile.  Very  few  take  their  din- 
ner to  their  place  of  work.  I  hear  no  complaint  of  its  quality.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  this  industry  has  a  good  effect  upon  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  material  condition  of  the  Community.  It 
has  created,  in  Highlandville  alone,  two  churches,  a  division  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  a  public  library,  and  a  school-house. 

«<  The  social  divisions  of  our  community  are  mainly  those  of  re- 
ligion, temperance,  and  drunkenness.  The  extremes  of  poverty 
and  wealth  are  not  very  noticeable  here.  The  class  of  crifues 
prevalent  in  the  community  are  chiefly  dranken  brawls.  The  edu- 
cational tulvantages  are,  public  library  and  reading-room  open  one 
night  a  week ;  and  concerts  and  other  entertainments  during  the 
winter  season.  T&e  public  library  and  reading-room  are  not  pat- 
ronized by  the  working  classes,  there  lieing  not  more  than  six 
workingmcn  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
them  by  the  association. 
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*'  Concerts  and  other  entertainments  are  pretty  well  frequented 
by  the  working  classes.  The  attendance  at  school  of  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  three  months  in  each  year,  is  pretty 
well  cared  for,  —  but  that  on  public  worship  is  not  very  great. 
We  have  a  co-operative  trading  and  manufacturing  association  in 
Highlandville,  but  its  success  is  not  great,  from  apathy  in  its 
object  There  is  a  trades  union  in  this  place,  but  it  amounts  to 
very  little, — it  is  almost  a  dead  letter,  like  the  library  and  the  Co- 
operative. There  has  been  but  one  small  strike,  which  terminated 
in  a  day. 

**  I  have  made  special  inquiries,  both  of  employers  and  em« 
ploy6s,  as  to  whether  education  would  be  of  help  to  workmen,  as 
such,  to  secure  higher  wages,  or  produce  better  articles,  and  the 
answers,  without  exception,  have  been  '  it  would  not,  but  it  would 
enable  them  to  rise  to  positions  of  trust,  where  they  would  get 
more  pay.'  I  have  noticed,  that,  in  trades  disputes,  where  the 
men  have  had  an  education,  satisfactory  adjustments  are  arrived 
at  with  less  difficulty,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  workingmen  become  educated,  strikes  will  become  less  fre- 
quent. £klucation  makes  better  fathers,  neighbors,  and  members 
of  society.  It  enables  men  to  discuss  their  own  grievances  with 
more  propriety,  and  arrive  at  reasonable  conclusions.  But  right 
here  is  one  drawback,  and  that  is,  the  drink  which  steals  away 
men's  reason,  and  makes  them  vicious  and  unmanageable." 

Chelsea. 

*^  I  have  receivedfrom  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  a  cirw 
cular  calling  for  information  respecting  the  effect  of  Industrial 
Occupations  upon  the  development  of  those  towns  and  cities  in 
which  they  are  pursued ;  having  special  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  The  community  upon  which  the  following  remarks 
are  based,  is  a  suburb  of  Boston,  of  some  18,000  inhabitants,  its 
working  people  being  engaged  in  various  vocations,  the  building 
trades  being  largely  represented.  Many  women  are  employed  in 
sewing,  and  the  lighter  descriptions  of  manufacture. 

^'  The  larger  portion  of  these  operatives  are  obliged  to  travel 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  miles  each  day,  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  their  labor,  steam  and  horse  cars  being  largely  used; 
much  walking  is  also  required.  Your  questions  are  so  varied  that 
a  few  of  them  must  be  selected  in  order  to  give  definite  replies. 
The  question  relating  to  educational  advantages,  will  be  answered  ; 
confining  for  the  most  part  my  remarks  to  adults,  or  to  those  over 
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fifteen  years  of  age.  We  have  an  evening  school  foe  the  rudi* 
mental  branches  of  an  American  education,  and  oar  public  men 
are  moving  slowly  towards  the  establishment  of  a  free  drawing 
school,  to  be  held  in  ^e  evening.  These  projects  are  looked 
upon  with  much  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  believed  that  a  large 
part  of  the  fhture  intellectual  development  of  the  community  must 
come  from  adult  evening  schools  of  various  descriptions.  Two 
reasons  combine  to  indicate  this  result.  TJie  number  of  studies 
now  demanded,  is  too  great  for  the  strength  of  our  children,  and 
their  time  is  too  brief  to  pay  proper  attention  to  them.  I'hese 
conditions  must  crowd  off  into  matnrer  years  much  that  is  at- 
tempted to  be  taught  to  children. 

*^But  these  adult  evening  schools  cannot  accomplish  much 
good,  as  long  as  those  who  need  them  are  employed,  as  at  present, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  each  day  in  labor  and  travel.  They  are 
now  held  duHng  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  months,  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  so  held,  incloses  the  fact  which  will  ultimately 
make  them  available  for  nine,  instead  of  four,  months  of  the  year. 
The  reason  is  this :  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  attend 
them,  being  out-of-door  laborers,  are  necessitated  to  short  days  of 
toil  at  that  season,  giving  thus  an  opportunity  for  mental  culture. 
The  germs  of  great  educational  developments  have  thus  been 
planted  among  us. 

^^The  investigation  of  the  labor  question  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  aggregate  productions  will  not  be 
lessened  by  radical  reduction  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor.  Large 
industrial  interests  only  furnish  employment  for  seven  or  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  such  trades  as  shipbuilding  constantly 
tend  to  over-production,  and  consequent  distress  for  lack  of  em- 
ployment. 

^^  These  facts  prove  that  the  question  of  reduction  of  the  dally 
period  of  labor,  is  only  one  of  adjustment ;  we  assume  that  it 
must  come,  and  that  education  for  the  masses  and  rural  homes  will 
follow  in  its  train. 

"  My  own  experience  for  four  months  during  the  year  now  clos- 
ing, may  be  appropriately  stated  in  the  above  connection.  My 
business  has  given  me  the  eight-hour  day  for  considerable  portions 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  though  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  labor 
ten  hours.  My  habits  are  of  an  entirely  different  character  when  I 
work  eight  hours,  from  what  they  are  when  working  ten,  and  this 
is  necessarily  so,  as  the  circumstances  are  so  different  as  practi- 
cally to  compel  me  into  two  widely  varying  courses  of  life. 
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*^  Last  April,  I  oogaged  work  foar  miles  from  home,  acoess  being 
by  horse-cars  and  ferry.  I  could  get  no  employment  nearer  home, 
and  clrcamstances  made  it  almost  impossible  to  change  my  resi- 
dence. I  rose  at  five,  was  out  of  the  house  before  six,  got  to  my 
place  of  labor  a  few  minutes  past  seven,  and  by  working  an  extra 
half  hour  at  noon,  so  as  to  leave  work* at  half-past  five,  reached 
home  a  shoi*t  time  before  seven  in  the  evening.  -  I  was  thus  thir- 
teen hours  at  my  business,  a  half  hour  only  being  deducted  for 
dinner,  the  necessary  home  duties,  with  two  meals,  adding  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  this  time.  These  are  the  circumstances  of 
large  nupibers  of  our  outnloor  trades.  I  was  employed  four  months 
in  this  manner,  with  the  following  effect :  under  the  eight-hour  cus- 
toms, I  had  been  reading  aloud  in  my  home,  at  least  one  book  a 
week,  from  our  Free  Public  Library.  My  book  was  returned,  and 
my  visits  to  the  library  ceased.  My  newspaper  reading  was  shut 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  As  my  mind  was  denied  its  usual 
food,  it  withdrew  in  a  measure  its  claims,  and  the  body  asserted  the 
needs  which  came  into  being  from  such  continuous  exercise.  My 
craving  for  food  became  so  marked  as  to  increase  sensibly  my 
expenses,  and  also  the  household  labor  of  cooking.  Little  things 
about  the  home,  in  the  way  of  cleanliness,  thrift,  or  refinement, 
could  not  be  attended  to ;  time  and  strength  being  both  at  their 
minimum.  Two  social  evening  meetings  a  week,  one  religious,  the 
other  intellectual,  were  for  the  most  part  omitted  through  fatigue, 
and  even  the  Sabbath  was  sensibly  weighted  with  the  effects  of  the 
onerous  labors  of  the  week. 

^'  You  ask,  in  connection  with  the  state  of  education,  to  what 
extent  our  libraries,  etc.,  are  frequented  by  the  working  classes  ? 

^'I  only  see,  now  and  then,  some  one  in  the  library,  who  I 
suppose  from  his  appearance  may  be  a  workingman ;  there  are  ten 
deneies,  however,  to  frequent  the  libraries  when  out  of  work ; 
youths  of  both  sexes,  with  a  predominance  of  females,  especially 
among  the  oldest,  comprise  most  of  those  who  take  books.  We 
have  a  ^  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,'  which  has  settled 
down  upon  a  Mission  School,  and  Street  Prayer  Meetings.  It 
attempted  when  it  was  first  formed,  eight  years  ago,  to  draw  in 
young  men  to  its  rooms,  as  a  place  of  permanent  resort.  It  offered 
the  Inducement  of  pleasant  carpeted  rooms, — ^which  were,  however, 
really  repulsive,  rather  than  attractive,  because  tired  laboring  men, 
above  all  things,  desire  to  be  relieved  of  constraint  as  to  attitude 
and  demeanor;  and  in  addition,  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
lectures,  debates  and  religious  meetings.    It  was  well  sustained  by 
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Mberal  contributions,  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  bat  it 
finally  abandoned  its  rooms,  and  acknowledged  failure  in  the  effort 
to  reach  the  working  classes. 

^'  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

''At  the  hour  our  meetings  opened,  the  laboring  people  of  our 
city  were  just  reaching  their  homes,  or  at  best  rising  from  their  sap- 
per-tables, their  working  clothes  upon  them,  and  their  minds  and 
bodies  jaded  with  a  whole  day's  toil.  These  conditions  were  brought 
plainly  and  candidly,  and  in  a'charitable  spirit,  to  the  notice  of  the 
leaders  of  the  enterprise.  No  response  was  elioitedr  They  prob- 
ably do  not  know  to  this  day  why  the  association  failed.  Again 
we  say,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  pipe,  or  at  best  the 
newspaper,  should  soothe  and  occupy  the  hour  or  two  remaining 
before  bedtime,  or  if  social  relaxation  away  ftx>m  home  is  sought,  it 
mu3t  necessarily  be  that  the  tired  faculties  crave  theatrical  excite- 
ments, or  the  free  and  easy  relaxation  of  some  social  or  convivial 
entertainment.  All  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  churches  present  the 
same  peculiarities.  Many  of  our  best  and  most  earned  men  fh^m 
the  ranks  of  labor,  are  habitually  absent.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  has  the  ten-hour  day  accomplished  nothing?  We  answer  it 
has  done  enough  to  show  what  a  fhrther  reduction  will  do.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  reduction  already  made,  we  should  get  no  manual 
laborers  at  all  in  our  evening  meetings.  But  it  has  done  more  than 
this ;  there  are  unmistakable  reasons  for  believing  that  a  new  and 
improved  generation  of  workingmen  owes  its  existence  mostly  to 
the  fact  of  decreased  hours  of  labor.  The  former  representative 
workman  took  no  newspaper ;  he  perhaps  talked  politics  furiously, 
but  he  was  apt  to  neglect  voting ;  he  bragged  of  his  personal 
strength,  and  above  all,  he  charged  himself  daily  with  intoxicating 
drink,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  enormous  task.  He  despised  the 
wearing  of  overalls  and  all  similar  refinements,  and  made  no  scruple 
of  appearing  in  the  street  with  his  clothes  and  person  in  a  filthy 
condition.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  all  these,  and  other  bad  char- 
acteristics, have  been  obliterated,  not  only  in  individuals,  but 
, among  large  numbers  of  workingmen,  and  that  the  change  has 
very  definite  and  noticeable  relations  to  reduced  hours  of  labor. 

'•  Very  few  of  the  sons  of  our  respectable  people  engage  in  man- 
ual labor.  Their  parents  have  been  exerting  their  influence  for 
some  time,  in  favor  of  a  two  years'  mercantile  course  in  our  high 
school,  80  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  business  life.  Not  a  word 
is  heard  in  these  circles  in  favor  of  industrial  education.  Our  girls 
are  not  taught  the  use  of  the  needle,  nor  housework.    Large  num- 
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l>ers  of  them  are  totally  unfitted  in  these  respects  for  the  duties  of 
life.  Some  mothers  are  faithful  in  training,  but  many  are  so  narrow, 
or  set,  in  their  manner  of  working,  that  they  will  not  admit  their 
daughters  as  partners  in  household  labor.  Others  employ  domes- 
tics, and  load  all  the  drudgery  of  the  family  upon  them,  excusing 
themselves  and  their  daughters  from  lifting  these  ^  heavy  burdens 
with  one  of  their  fingers.'  Then  ensue  all  the  manifold  trials  wh'oh 
must  follow  the  efibrt  to  continue  '  menialism.' 

*^  Our  boys  ought  also  to  be  taught' the  use  of  the  needle.  It  is 
not  unmanly  to  use  it  as  a  tailor,  or  as  a  soldier,  or  seaman. 

^^  Unmarried  men,  and  sometimes  those  who  are  married,  need 
the  ability  to  take  better  care  of  their  clothes,  than  they  can  in 
their  present  circumstances.  Skill  in  manipulating  carpenters' 
tools,  ought  also  to  be  taught.  Scientific  applications  of  machinery 
are  fast  changing  the  character  of  many  of  the  arts,  so  that  the 
final  process  of  construction  will  only  require  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense,  combined  with  some  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  Ready 
planed  boards,  mouldings,  brackets,  and  various  descriptions  of 
turned  work,  are  already  available  for  the  construction  of  fences, 
screens,  trellises,  arbors,  hot-beds,  etc.,  which  are  now  dispensed 
with,  for  lack  of  skill  to  make  them,  or  the  expense  of  hiring 
mechanical  labor. 

^^  The  ordinary  demands  of  a  household  call  for  this  training. 
The  condition  of  the  locks,  knobs,  doors,  windows,  blinds,  out- 
houses, etc.,  of  the  dwellings  of  the  American  middle  classes,  is,  as 
a  whole,  scandalous.  The  infiuence  upon  character,  health,  and 
thrift,  of  a  reform  in  these  matters,  is  enough  to  warrant  the  in- 
corporation of  this  idea  upon  our  school  system,  even  though 
nothing  but  chips  and  shavings  were  made  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

'^  Some  portions  of  this  training  ought  to  begin  earlier  in  life 
than  the  adult  evening  schools.  Our  lads  incline  to  the  exercise 
of  the  constructive  faculty,  in  the  manufacture  of  kites,  miniature 
sailing  craft,  sleds,  bats,  and  in  the  use  and  care  of  other  articles, 
such  as  skates,  etc. 

"  Our  girls  have  their  own  ways  of  exercising  the  same  tenden- 
cies. A  natural  love  for  drawing  is  common  to  both  sexes.  They 
are  left  at  present  to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark  in  the  exercise 
of  constructive  ability.  Their  perceptive  faculties,  at  least,  should 
be  trained  to  close  and  accurate  obs<'rvation,  by  competent  in- 
structors, some  of  whom  should  be  skilled  workmen,  able  to  direct 
the  youth  in  such  details  as  the  grinding  of  a  chisel  or  a  plane 
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iron,  the  fitting  of  the  cap,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  wedge.  When 
a  lad  has  traced  the  side  line,  or  the  sheer  of  a  boat,  its  defects 
shoald  be  pleasantly  pointed  out  to  him,  so  that  he  may  rectify  an 
unfair  curve. 

^^  For  want  of  this  instruction,  the  mechanical  efforts  of  oar 
youths  are  for  the  most  part  failures,  and  they  enter  mature  life  in 
the  absence  of  any  system  of  instruction  in  the  trades,  unprepared 
to  gain  a  livelihood.  Commissioner  Eaton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  says,  in  a  recent  Report,  that  82  per  cent  of 
the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries,  are  unskilled  laborers.  Warden 
Haynes,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  says  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  prisoners  have  no  trade  when  received. 

^^  The  questions  relating  to  attendance  upon  public  worship ;  the 
social  division  of  the  community  into  classes ;  the  extremes  of 
poverty  and  wealth ;  class  and  extent  of  crime,  etc.,  will  be  an- 
swered in  connection  with  each  other. 

"We  have  fourteen  regular  religious  meetings  each  Sabbath; 
some  of  them  are  quite  small.  It  would  approximate  the  facts  to 
reckon  an  average  attendance  at  some  one  of  the  services  during 
the  day,  or  evening,  at  500.  This  estimate  includes  the  Sabbath 
schools,  and  gives  credit  to  each  person  for  only  one  attendance. 
This  would  give  an  attendance  of  7,000,  out  of  18,000  inhabitants. 
Most  of  these  parties  attend  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  An 
addition  may  be  made  of  some  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  of 
those  who  are  brought  out  by  unusual  religious  interest,  by  domes- 
tic sorrow,  or  by  special  occasions.  Our  city  has  the  reputation 
of  being  more  than  ordinarily  conscientious  in  respect  to  church 
going. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  *  the  social  division  of  the  community 
into  classes,'  finds  some  of  its  chief  sources  of  strength  in  the 
churches.  It  Is  most  noticeable  in  the  allotment  of  the  best  seats 
to  those  who  can  pay  the  most  for  them,  and  in  display  in  dress. 
The  religious  enormity  of  hired  sittings  in  our  audience  rooms  is 
somewhat  corrected  by  onr  vestiy  customs,  which  are  republican,  as 
well  as  Christian  in  their  character.  For  the  extravagance  of 
dress  of  many  of  our  females,  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  short 
of  their  elevation  to  the  plane  of  masculine  proprieties,  which  has 
led  our  sex  to  abolish  these  frivolous  peculiarities  in  our  own 
attire.  Social  distinctions  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  are  still 
ftirther  perpetuated  by  the  labor  customs  which  have  already  been 
pointed  out  as  preventing  workingmen  fi'om  ready  participation  in 
social  activities,  which  m  consequence  are  almost  monopolized  by 
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the  cultured  classes,  with  a  corresponding  monopoly  of  influence 
and  power. 

^^  The  n&rrow  and  precarious  incomes  of  working  people  are  re- 
garded as  the  principal  hinde  ranee  to  the  exercise  of  the  social 
freedom  which  the  genial  spirit  of  Christianity  prompts.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  average  man  to  maintain  his  social  equality  in  the 
absence  of  pecuniary  means. 

^'  The  lack  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  equity,  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  rests  like  an  incubus  upon  our  churches.  I  have  prepared 
for  this  account,  a  statistical  statement,  which  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  condition  of  laborers  in  the  churches.  The  church  to  which 
I  belong,  was  composed  at  the  time  these  figures  were  taken,  of 
about  800  members.  137  were  supposed  to  be  able  and  willing  to 
be  apportioned,  at  an  annual  meeting  at  which  they  were  invited  to 
be  present,  and  to  vote  on  each  individual  assessment. 

^^  Those  not  assessed,  are  the  wives  of  members,  minors,  cases  of 
inability,  from  old  age,  sickness,  non-residence,  etc.  This  appor- 
tionment has  been  an  annual  custom  for  a  long  time.  The  year 
1864  is  selected,  as  it  is  the  only  year  in  which  a  list  has  been 
printed.  Nothing  is  known  that  should  make  it  an  exceptional 
year,  only,  that  possibly  it  was  more  than  an  ordinarily  favorable 
one  for  laborers.  The  church  is  somewhat  above  the  average  of 
its  denomination,  the  Methodist,  in  point  of  means  and  culture, 
but  not  above  that  of  the  churches  of  the  whole  city.  The  whole 
amount  apportioned  for  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  was 
$2,231,  —  $900,  in  addition,  being  raised  from  the  pews.  Of  this 
amount,  14  persons  paid  S908,  in  sums  from  $40  to  $100. 

*^  Among  the  137  names  which  compose  the  list,  there  are  20 
wage-laborers,  mostly  skilled  workmen.  The  annual  apportion- 
ment of  these,  was  but  $106,  in  sums  ranging  from  $2  to  $16  per 
year.  These  parties  paid  in  addition  their  pew  rent,  ranging  fVom 
$8  to  $15  per  year.  The  balance  of  the  apportionment  was  allotted 
to  113  persons,  all  of  whom  were  separated  f^om  the  wage  class 
by  some  circumstance  affecting  their  income.  It  should  be  fhrther 
stated,  that,  although  the  apportionment  was  prospective,  yet  fVom 
the  fact  that  it  was  continuous  from  year  to  year,  it  had  a  large 
element  of  reliability.  The  understanding  and  the  practice  exltts, 
however,  that  deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the  year,  must  be  met  by 
the  wealthier  brethren.  The  *  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  are 
very  noticeable.'  Some  of  the  members  of  this  church  live  in 
houses  costing  twenty  thousand  dollars,  others  are  in  hired  houses 
in  back  streets,  some  of  them  in  back  alleys,  the  conspicuous  and 
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controlling  difference  between  the  parties,  being,  that  one  produces, 
the  others  trade  upon  production. 

^'  If  the  church,  which  includes  our  foreign  population,  is  taken 
into  the  account,  we  have  neighborhoods  of  the  most  abject  char- 
acter, within  musket  range,  of  the  private  residences  of  professing 
Christians,  worth  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  extent  of  crime  is 
overrated,  the  extent  of  evU  is  much  underrated.  Now  and  then 
some  of  our  respectable  people  commit  a  financial  irregularity. 
The  middle  and  lower  classes  furnish  an  occasional  homicide,  or 
other  gross  crime,  and  all  orders  more  or  less  of  drunkenness.  If 
the  class  and  extent  of  evil  is  looked  for,  we  shall  be  led  at  once  to 
the  sources  of  most  of  our  crimes,  and  also  of  the  terrible  burdens 
which  afflict  us.  The  intelligent  student  of  American  society 
should  direct  his  attention  to  such  facts  as  these.  How  is  it  that  our 
churches  are  dependent  upon  an  annual  *  raffle  '  for  their  support? 
And  why  is  it  that  our  School  Committees  report,  that  loud  outcries, 
as  well  as  murmurs,  come  from  parents  at  the  cost  of  new  books, 
when  their  children  are  promoted  to  a  higher  class  ?  I  am 
acquain.ed  with  an  estimable  young  man  in  one  of  these  churches, 
who  has  three  men  in  his  employ.  He  carries  on  a  nice  mechanical 
business,  mostly  by  job  work ;  this  enables  him  to  charge  a  profit 
on  the  labor  of  his  men ;  his  yearly  income  is  swelled  by  this 
means  to  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  his  workmen  have  barely  living 
wages,  even  if  they  work  all  the  time ;  this  is  so  much  depleted  by 
time  lost,  by  various  causes,  that  they  support  their  families  with 
difflculty.  The  employer  is  always  in  his  place  in  the  church, 
gives  liberally  towards  its  support,  and  wonders  why  the  working 
classes  are  absent  from  worship.  This  instance  is  illustrative  of 
the  manner  in  which  all  the  means  of  an  elevated  life  are  sucked 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  by  the  wage  system,  and  accounts 
fully  for  the  present  state  of  society." 

Salem. 

'^  There  are  in  this  city  all  the  usual  occupations  and  business 
of  a  densely  settled  community,  both  of  trade  and  handicraft. 
But  its  distinctive  occupation,  since  the  decay  of  its  commerce, 
once  very  large  ,is  the  business  of  currying  and  tanning  hides, 
with  some  other  leather  business.  There  is  also  a  large  cotton 
factory,  the  Naumkeag  Mills,  two  jute  mills,  sawing  and  planing 
establishments,  machine  shops,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  very  consider- 
able coastwise  commerce  in  coal-freighting  for  the  interior  manu- 
facturing towns,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Manchester,  etc.,  and  some 
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with  New  York  and  the  Provinces.  The  fisheries  were  attempted  for 
a  few  years,  but  are  now  discontinued.  Of  the  leading  employment, 
currying  and  tanning,  I  should  say  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  common  workmen  were  Irish  or  of  Iiish  descent, — the  persons 
employed  being  all  males,  no  children  under  15  years  of  age 
being  employed.  In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  machinery  has  elim- 
inated apprenticeship.  The  work,  though  not  cleanly,  has  not  been 
found  prejudicial  to  health,  and  no  special  diseases  seem  incident 
to  it.  The  working  posture  keeps  the  men  on  their  feet  ten  hours 
a  day  for  about  ten  months  of  the  year.  A  lai^e  proportion  take 
their  meals  at  their  own  homes,  though  those  workmen  who, 
living  in  Salem,  work  in  the  immediately  adjoining  town  of  Pea- 
body,  take  their  dinners  in  the  usual  tin  pails,  with  the  ordinary 
indifferent  food.  The  work  is  both  by  the  day  and  by  the  piece, 
the  latter  better  in  its  financial  results,  and  the  former  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  morals.  The  workmen  engage  in  no  other  special  work 
during  any  oatK>f-work  season.  The  system  of  payment  is  by 
cash,  some  on  Saturday  and  some  on  Monday,  the  latter  working 
better  morally,  as  pay  on  Saturday  leads  to  intemperance  on  Sun- 
day. Accidents  are  those  which  come  from  splitting  machines  > 
and  are  generally  those  of  broken  arms.  The  discipline  is  that  of 
personal  supervision,  not  of  printed  rules  by  the  employing  own- 
ers of  establishments,  most  of  whom,  by  far,  have  ^  risen  from  the 
bench.'  Opportunities  to  rise  are,  however,  much  less  frequent 
now  than  formerly,  because  of  the  greatly  increased  amount  of 
capital  needed  to  start  and  keep  up  an  establishment.  Tbere 
were  notable  instances  of  such  rising  in  years  back,  but  they  were 
always  the  men  of  the  better  mental  culture  and  of  the  better  edu- 
cation, with  a  sort  of  native  business  capacity  and  power  to  con- 
trol themselves  and  others.  The  average  of  wages  may  be  put  at 
$2.00  a  day,  say  $600  a  year.  But  the  cost  of  maintaining  an 
average  family  at  present  prices,  leaves  little  if  any  margin  for 
savings,  to  men  who  are  disposed  to  live  above  the  average  stand- 
ard of  foreigners.  I  suppose  that  here^  as  elsewhere,  the  greater 
number  of  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  are  wage  laborers,  but 
their  average  deposit  at  one  time  is  very  small.  Very  many 
of  these  deposits  are  made  at  the  expense  of  what  an  Ameri- 
can would  call  decent  living.  The  number  of  workmen  owning 
their  own  houses,  clear  ot  mortgage  and  wholly  paid  for,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  should  not  call  it  large.  There  are  also  the  usual 
tenements,  thickly  peopled  and  very  dii-ty.  The  common  vice 
of  intemperance  prevails  here  also,  with  its  inevitable  crimes. 
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'^  If  intemperance  were  rooted  out,  I  do  not  see  what  moral, 
intellectual,  social,  or  material  interest  could  be  badly  affected  by 
the  prevailing  trade.  Whenever  men  congregate  in  large  numbers 
for  work,  all  the  ordinary  faults  will  crop  out,  and  to  counteract 
them  must  be  the  work  of  each  individual  in  discipline  of  himself, 
as  well  as  in  example  to  others. 

**  Extreme  wealth  and  extreme  poverty  are  here  as  elsewhere,  but 
not  so  very  wide  apart  as  in  larger  cities.  The  place  was  in  its 
older  days,  especially  its  commercial  days,  somewhat  noted  for 
class  distinctions,  but  less  so  now.  I  should  say  there  was  an 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  class,  rather  sharply  defined,  the  middle 
class  preponderating,  of  good  education  and  stronjg  influence,  living 
comfortably,  many  of  them  doing  business  in  Boston,  with  which 
there  are  ample  railway  facilities.  These  several  classes  go  along 
together  very  quietly.  Crime  here  exists  as  elsewhere,  a  great 
deal  of  it  traceable  to  intemperance,  with  other  crime  common  to 
lai^e  communities.  Tet  its  more  violent  forms  are  rare.  There  is 
noU  f^or  has  there  ever  been,  a  free  library ^  or  free  reading-room. 
The  only  libraries  I  hear  of  are  an  Athenaeum  (a  private  corpora- 
tion), and  the  Mechanics  Library  for  the  use  of  the  families  of  mem- 
bers of  a  Mechanics  Association.  There  is  an  excellent  institution, 
though,  I  am  told,  cramped  for  means,  called  the  Fraternity,  which 
has  its  rooms,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  open  day  and  evening, 
supplied  with  a  limited  collection  of  suitable  books,  and  with  the 
ordinary  papers  of  the  day,  and.  some  periodicals.  These  rooms 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  absorbed  in  work  all 
day,  or  for  the  unemployed,  or  for  any  others  who  may. float  into 
them,  especially  in  the  evening,  away  from  the  noise  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  street,  for  shelter  from  temptation  and  fh>m  the  worse 
than  useless  street  wanderings.  Here  instruction  and  innocent 
amusements,  chess,  dominos,  checkers,  etc  ,  etc.,  may  be  indulged 
in,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  reading-room,  which  is  always  kept 
still.  A  course  of  free  lectures  is  given  on  Saturday  evenings  in 
familiar  and  simple  style  with  illustrations  when  needed,  on  the 
blackboard ;  readings  from  approved  authors,  and  music,  etc.,  in 
a  hall  with  sittings  for  200  persons.  The  rooms  are  well  filled 
every  evening  with  young  men  and  lads,  and  the  lectures  are  well 
attended  by  both  sexes.  The  institution  is  an  admirable  one,  and  its 
friends  and  patrons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  divide  the  duty,  evening 
by  evening,  of  being  present  and  assisting  in  carrying  it  on.  There 
is  a  free  Museum,  the  old  East  India,  now  the  Peabody  Institute, 
lectures  are  carried  on  and  many  concerts,  and  I  think  in  respect 
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to  proper  amusement  and  innooent  recreation,  the  working-people 
of  the  place  are  well  provided.    Salem  is  also  noted  for  its  musical 
talent,  and  a  large  society,  comprising  members  from  all  classes, 
working-people  predominating,  meet  for  weekly  practice  of  music 
by  the  best  authors.    There  are  many  educational  advantages, 
schools  of  all  grades,  and  yet  many  children  of  school  age  are  seen 
about  the  streets  who  should  be  at  school.    General  Eaton,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  puts,  in  his  last  Report, 
the  average  school  attendance  as  low  as  50  per  cent,  and  says  that 
the  attendance  at  private  schools,  including  that  at  the  Catholic,  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  New  Bedford  at 
86  per  cent  and  Salem  at  50  per  cent.    The  figures  of  the  returns 
to  the  Board  of  Education  show  the  number  of  children  between  5 
and  15  to  be  5,420,  of  whom  2,647  are  at  the  public  schools,  and 
1,800  at  private  and  Catholic  schools,  leaving  1,473  unaccounted  for. 
^*  There  is  a  half-time  school  called  the  Naumkeag  (Salem's  Indian 
name),  expressly  designed  for  factoiy  children,  though  I  am  told 
that  its  scholars  come  mainly  from  the  cotton  mills,  with  few  or 
none  A*om  the  jute  mills,  of  which  there  are  two.     This  admirable 
school  I  have  seen  described  in  your  Reports,  and  will  not  enlarge, 
only  saying  that  two  lots  of  childreu  are  so  arranged  that  they  alter- 
nate forenoon,  and  afternoon,  one  in  mill  and  one  in  school,  till  they 
get  the  fhll  three  months'  schooling  required  by  law. 

^*  There  is  also  a  farm  school  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  city,  supported  by  a  f\ind  left  by  a  Miss  Plummer,  designed 
for  truants  and  other  unmanageables. 

'^  Attendance  on  public  worship  may  perhaps  be  put  at  SS  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  24,000.  There  are  about  15  churches,  of 
which  two  are  Qatholic,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,500  each, 
the  Protestant  averaging  probably  about  400.  This  would  give  a 
church  attendance  of  about  8,000,  but  there  is  a  better  avf'rage  at- 
tendance at  such  places  of  worship,  as  are  open  on  Sunday  evenings. 
*^  There  are  no  co-operative  associations,  so  far  as  can  be  learnt 
now  existing.  Two  years  ago  there  was  such  a  store,  but  it  was 
sold  out ;  of  late  no  strikes  have  occurred.  There  was  one  in  1862 
or  1863,  of  about  l,0</0  workmen  for  increased  wages,  and  de- 
creased number  of  apprentices,  lasting  about  two  mouths,  when  the 
men  returned  at  the  old  rates." 

Eackport, 

'^  Chief  occupation  is  in  the  granite  quarries ;  employes  mostly 
American,  many  of  whom  are  from  Maine,  working  during  the  warm 
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seasons,  and  returning  home  for  the  winter,  a  competent  nnmber 
remaining  to  carry  on  the  work  till  spring.  About  two-thirds 
married  men,  no  children  employed.  Those  engaged  in  cutting  or 
dressing  the  stone,  suffer  the  greatest  danger  to  lungs  and  eyes 
from  the  dust  while  cutting.  No  special  disease,  no '  particular 
posture.  Average  length  of  life  as  great  as  that  of  fanners.  No 
particular  liability  to  accident.  No  written  regulations;  pay- 
ments are  in  cash,  averaging  $2.25  per  day.  There  are  no  special 
inducements,  or  drawbacks  to  take  them  away  from  their  wcnrk. 
Many  engaged  on  the  work,  live  in  the  direct  vicinity,  and  but  few 
carry  their  meals.  But  few  own  their  homes.  The  general  effect 
of  this  particular  class  of  labor  upon  the  community,  is  not  Yery 
apparent.  The  workmen  are  orderly,  and  submit  a  general  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  good  morals  and  deportment.  The  town 
is  democratic  in  its  social  divisions,  and  there  are  no  extremes  of 
wealth  or  poverty.  Intemperance  is  the  prevailing  evil.  Educa- 
tional advantages  fair,  entertainments  limited,  attendance  at  school 
and. public  worship  very  good.  No  co-operative  establishments, 
no  strikes,  —  general  condition  of  workmen  very  good." 

Gloucester, 

^'  Chief  business.  Fishing,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  large  major 
ity  of  foreigners,  Portuguese,  Irish,  Swedes,  and  Finns.  Many 
Nova  Scotians  are  engaged ;  very  few  under  fifteen  years.  Con 
sidered  a  very  healthful  occupation,  though  subject  to  great  danger. 
This  business  is  conducted  on  shares  from  Feb.  1  to  Nov.  1.  Aside 
from  this,  the  fisherman  are  engaged,  the  balance  of  the  time,  in 
freighting  and  other  employments,  netting  them  from  $875.00  to 
S400.00  for  the  year.  About  one-half  married,  and  will  average 
83  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  resident  fishermen  have  been  quite 
frugal,  and  managed  to  get  possession  of  comfortable  homes,  be- 
sides having  deposits  in  the  Savings  bank.  Men  with  such  habits 
have  an«opportunity  to  obtain  skipperships,  and  become  owners. 
One  instance,  out  of  a  number,  is  ciled  of  a  skipper  worth  $60,000. 
Many,  however,  especially  of  the  unmarried,  are  wasteful  and  in- 
temperate, and  manage  to  get  rid  of  Uieir  earnings  about  the  time 
another  season  commences.  Society  admits  of  no  distinction,  and 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  are  regarded  alike.  No  general  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty.  Educational  facilities  excellent 
Libraries  few,  but  good." 

Lynn. 
^*  The  facts  with  regard  to  Lynn,  published  In  previous  reports  of 
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the  Bureau  have  with  the  lapse  of  time  become  only  more  and  more 
manifest.  The  complete  and  final  revolution  of  the  ^oe  trade, 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  steam  power  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  has  changed  the  methods  of  shoe-makiug,  which,  what- 
ever the  results,  are  fixed  and  absolute.  Small  shops  are  crushed 
oat  of  the  business,  and  the  factory  system  has  been  adopted.  Sub- 
division of  labor  is  being  carried  to  its  utmost  profitable  limits 
There  are  two  busy  seasons  and  two  dull  seasons,  and  eveiy  yeai 
the  busy  seasons  are  becoming  shorter,  and  the  dull  seasons  longer ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  employes  are  more  than  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  employers,  and  subject  to  their  dictation.  During  the  last  year 
the  working  season  did  not  exceed  six  months ;  probably  the  great 
fire  in  Boston  had  something  to  do  with  the  depression  of  trade 
through  December  and  January,  but  now  that  the  busy  season  has 
to  some  extent  begun,  the  pay  of  the  operatives  in  the  various  de- 
partments is  stated  as  being  firom  25  to  41  per  cent  less  than  last 
season.  Several  large  manufacturers,  on  the  invitation  of  small 
country  towns,  have  started  shops  there,  the  inducements  being  free- 
dom from  rent  and  taxation  for  a  term  of  years  and  the  probability 
of  cheap  labor.  Some  half  dozen  do  most  of  their  work  in  Pitts- 
field,  N.  H.  It  is  a  settled  conviction  with  many,  that  the  whole 
business  of  shoemaking  will  finally  settle  down,  so  that  there  will 
be  in  Lynn  an  emplojring  class  and  an  operative  class,  as  distinctly 
marked  as  those  in  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River,  and  that 
even  now  there  is  about  as  little  chance  for  an  operative  on  shoes  to 
begin  business  on  his  own  account,  as  for  a  cotton  spinner. 

^^  One  thing  is  certain,  the  working  people  in  Lynn  are  full  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  and  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  gloomy  apprehension.  Ten  years  aso  the  shoe  trade 
of  Lynn  was  carried  on  in  small  shops ;  and  in  the  houses  all  over 
the  city  the  inmates  might  daily  be  seen,  stitching  and  binding  the 
uppers.  Then,  as  the  advantages  of  steam  power  applied  to  the 
sewing  machine  began  to  be  comprehended,  stitching  shops  were 
gradually  established  all  over  the  city  wherever  it  was  convenient 
to  obtain  power,  the  proprietors  of  the  shops  furnishing  the  ma- 
chines and  hiring  girls  to  do  the  work,  many  of  whom  could  earn, 
in  those  days,  from  $15  to  fid  a  week.  Now  the  stitching-shop  is 
unknown,  except  as  a  part  of  a  large  concern,  the  manufacturers 
having  found  it  more  profitable  to  have  the  stitching  and  all  other 
branches  done  under  one  roof,  and  the  average  earnings  of  good 
stitchers  will  not  to-day  reach  more  than  $4  or  $5  for  six  days' 
work,  of  ten  hours  each. 
89 
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^*  One  fact  in  this  connection  is  worthy  of  note.  The  sewing  ma- 
chine, when  run  by  steam  power  and  the  constant  and  close  appli- 
cation necessary  by  this  method,  seems  to  act  very  injuriously 
upon  the  sight  of  the  operators,  whose  eyes  are  kept  on  a  continual 
strain,  and  particularly  when  working  on  black  in  the  evening ;  and 
the  writer  has  personal  knowledge  of  many  cases  where  it  is  to  be 
feared  quite  young  girls  have  permanently  injured  their  sight  fh>m 
daily  straining  their  eyes  while  stitching  boots ;  at  all  events,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  it,  and  with  impaired  vision,  take 
sbme  other  means  of  earning  a  living. 

*^  The  city  is  clean,  healthy,  and  orderly.  Its  public  buildings, 
churches,  and  principal  streets  show  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  its 
leading  citizens  are  pix>ud  of  it  as  a  home,  and  jealous  of  its  good 
name.  Yeiy  many  of  the  working  people  own  their  homes,  and  are 
in  the  main  industrious,  temperate,  and  frugal.  It  has  a  public 
library,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  etc.,  and  during  the 
winter  months  the  city  established  free  evening  schools,  which  were 
well  attended,  and  its  day  schools  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  State. 
Two  very  large  and  handsome  new  school-houses  have  just  been 
built,  at  a  cost  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  each. 

^^  Within  the  last  twenty  years  its  population  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  its  valuation  iucreased  from  four  millions  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars. 

*^  Yet  with  all  this  material  prosperity  and  apparent  advance- 
ment, those  who  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  with  unpreju- 
diced eyes,  are  painfully  conscious  that  wealth,  though  year  by 
year  still  on  the  increase,  goes  now  into  fewer  hands ;  that  the  re- 
sults of  industry  are  very  unequally  divided ;  that  the  advantages 
which  machinery  and  division  of  labor  bring,  have  been  altogether 
in  favor  of  capitill  and  against  labor,  and  that  these  evils  are  dan- 
gerously increasing  from  year  to  year. 

^^  Within  five  years  real  estate  has  enormously  increased  in  value, 
and  it  is  largely  held  by  a  few  rich  men.  No  longer  is  there  oppor- 
tunity for  an  operative  in  a  shoe  shop  to  save  his  earnings,  and 
finally  purchase  a  home.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  working  people 
of  Lynn  have  been  able  to  save  anything  or  even  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  and  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the 
causes  now  at  work  in  Lynn  may  render  it  rich  and  prosperous  as  a 
cit^.,  but  with  a  population  of  over-worked,  under-paid  hirelings, 
hopelessly  dependent  upon  employers  who  act  upon  the  good  old 
rule,  the  simple  plan,  —  that  they  may  take  who  have  the  power, 
and  ithey  may  keep  who  can. 
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Medfield. 

*^  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautifhl  villages  in  the 
State,  distant  only  one  hour's  ride,  by  rail,  from  Boston.  It  is 
traversed  by  two  railroads,  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  affording 
ample  acoommodation  for  public  travel.  It  embraces  nine  thou- 
sand acres  of  varied  surface  and  fertile  soil,  and  is  watered  by  two 
rivers. 

^^  The  chief  industrial  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  AgricuL 
ture ;  beside  which,  the  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  and  hats, 
and  of  carriages,  of  different  sorts,  is  extensively  pursued,  and 
gives  employment  to  a.  great  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  quiet  industry  and  thrift, 
with  almost  entire  exemption  from  the  worst  evils  of  more  populous 
towns  and  large  cities,  and  possessing  all  the  religious,  educational, 
and  social  advantages  to  be  found  in  other  like  villages. 

"  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  twelve  hundred ;  of  which 
four-fiflhs  are  Americans,-'  and  one-fifth  of  foreign  nativity.  The 
number  of  farms  exceeds  one  hundred ;  and  their  occupants  embrace 
more  than  half  the  population.  The  value  of  the  farms  may  be 
estimated  at  about  $400,000,  and  their  annual  produce  at  $75,000. 
The  average  wages  of  farm  laborers  are  $25  and  board  per  month 
for  eight  months,  or  $20  for  the  whole  year ;  and,  without  board. 
$35,  for  eight  months,  and  $25  for  the  whole  year.  Ten  hours' 
labor,  per  day,  in  the  field  and  at  the  bam,  is  the  average  require- 
ment, during  eight  months,  and  eight  hours  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Day-laborers  receive,  on  an  average,  $2  per  day,  for  all 
common  work,  and  $2.50  for  haying.  Laborers  hired  by  the  month 
or  year,  if  boarded,  are  provided  for  with  like  care  as  are  other 
members  of  the  family. 

"  Probably,  no  better  specimens  can  be  found  of  physical  health, 
of  good  moral  character,  and  of  fidelity  in  all  the  relations  of  good 
citizenship,  than  are  to  be  seen  among  the  farmers,  and,  in  general, 
among  their  employes.  Some  of  the  latter,  however,  who  are  al- 
most exclusively  of  foreign  nativity,  indulge  propensities  and  habits 
which  render  their  labor  less  valuable,  and  occasion  much  loss  to 
their  employers.  But  efforts  are  being  made  for  their  improvement 
and  elevation,  the  effect  of  which  encourages  the  hope  of  their  re- 
form in  habits  and  character.  Occupants  of  farms  are,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  owners  of  them ;  and  among  hired  laborers,  are 
many  owners  of  the  houses  they  occupy.  The  homes  of  farmers 
and  their  general  style  of  living  are  fhlly  equal  to  those  of  other 
citizens,  in  all  that  contributes  to  health  and  comfort.    In  regard 
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to  social  life  and  privileges,  citizens  all  stand  upon  equal  footing. 
Class  distinctions  are  nowhere  to  be  observed,  except  among  per- 
sons of  foreign  nativity,  who,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  inclined  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  on  account  of 
social  and  religious  preferences  and  customs.  In  educational  priv- 
ileges, the  children  of  all  citizens  share  alike,  and  upon  equal 
terms. 

^^  The  two  large  straw  manufactories  in  the  village,  give  employ- 
ment to  one  hundred  and  twenty  females,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
males.  Both  are  models,  in  their  olAss,  of  good  order,  industry 
and  thrift.  Arrangements  are  made,  in  both,  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  employes,  and,  unless  it  be  from  the  position 
of  females,  who  sit  at  their  work,  continuously,  for  a  long  time, 
no  injurious  effect  is  apparent  from  the  employment.  Comforta- 
ble boarding  places  are  found  at  short  distances  from  the  manu- 
ftictories.  Residents  in  town,  whose  homes  are  at  any  great 
distance,  carry  their  dinners  to  the  place  of  work.  A  great  part 
of  the  work  is  done,  away  from  the  manufactories,  by  females 
residing  in  this  and  the  adjacent  towns.  Probably,  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  are  so  employed.  Materials  are  carried  to  them, 
and  their  work  is  returned  by  agents  frx>m  the  different  firms. 
The  work  of  males  requires  more  active  exercise,  and,  with  ordi- 
nary care,  there  is  no  liability  to  accidents,  or  any  injury  to 
health.  The  hours  of  labor,  for  both  classes,  are  ten,  daily. 
Wages  of  females  average  $1.50  per  day;  of  males,  $2  50  per 
day.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  the  compensa- 
tion for  it  varies  according  to  the  capability,  skill  and  ambition  of 
the  worker.  In  many  cases,  it  is  much  greater  than  the  earnings 
of  labor  by  the  day. 

'^  The  effect  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  favorable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individuals  pursuing  it,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
A  similar  conclusion,  in  relation  to  the  carriage  manufacture,  is 
justified  by  the  whole  condition  and  character  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  Thirty  persons  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  their  wages  average  about  $2.25  per  day.  In  both 
branches,  wages  are  paid  in  cash,  and,  from  the  earnings  in  both, 
deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  are  doubtless  made.  While  no  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  or  poverty  exist,  in  either  class,  a  good  living  is 
usually  earned  by  both ;  and  in  both  are  bright  examples  of  good 
citizens  and  good  men  and  women. 

^^  The  village  presents,  almost  without  exception,  neat  and  com- 
fortable, and,  in  some  instances,  capacious  and  elegant  dwellings. 
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A  large  public  library  has  recently  been  established.  Concerts, 
dramatic  and  other  entertainments  are  fireqnent,  open  to,  and  at- 
tended by  tlie  laboring  classes.  Attendance  at  school,  by  all 
children,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Public  worship  is,  in  general,  observed  by  all 
classes.  The  principle  of  co-operation  in  mannfactoring  estab- 
lishments and  stores,  trades  unions  and  labor  associations,  has 
never  obtained,  nor  have  any  strikes  been  pnt  in  operation  here. 
Laborers,  in  all  the  various  industries  of  the  place,  occupy  nearly 
the  same  relative  position  in  their  social  and  pecuniary  condition. 
^'  As  an  example  of  a  most  attractive  place  of  residence,  and  of 
a  population  presenting,  in  their  whole  character  and  condition, 
the  effect  of  industry,  temperance  and  frugality,  and  of  a  love  of 
peace,  good  order,  and  good  citizenship,  the  village  may  Justly  be 
ranked  among  the  most  conspicuous  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
—  a  proof  that  a  scattered  population,  away  from  large  cities  or 
towns,  under  the  old  system  of  working  at  home,  has  vastly  better 
moral  influences,  and  yields  more  comfort  and  happiness  than  the 
modem  system  of  congregated  labor  in  large  towns  which  have 
been  the  growth  of  modem  inventions  and  appliances  of  machin- 
ery. 

Neivcbury, 

^'  Newbury  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  town,  and  our  laborers  are 
generally  farm-laborers,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  in  town 
hired  by  the  day  throughout  the  year  and  boarding  himself.  More 
than  one-half  are  hired  for  from  six  to  eight  months,  getting  from 
$25  to  $32  per  month  and  board.  The  rest  are  chiefly  hired  by  the 
year,  at  from  $250  to  $300  per  annum,  and  are  also  boarded. 
There  is  also  quite  a  number  in  town  who  work  in  tbe  shoe  manu- 
factories of  this  and  larger  places.  There  are  a  few  men  here  who 
might  be  called,  with  some  propriety,  carpenters'  laborers,  getting 
from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  but  they  do  not  thus  work  more  than 
half  the  year.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  when  agricultural  labor  is 
in  demand,  they  turn  their  attention  that  way.  In  winter,  too,  but 
little  building  being  done,  they  turn  their  hand  to  cutting  wood  or 
to  anything  else  that  offers.  There  is  some  ice-cutting  in  town, 
but  it  lasts  but  two  or  three  weeks,  and  laborers  at  it  are  paid 
about  $2.00  per  day.  There  are  two  or  three  ice-dealers,  driving 
(distributing)  in  the  forenoon  of  warm  weather.  In  the  afternoon 
they  work  at  farming  or  gardening,  the  two  businesses  being  car- 
ried on  together.  Their  pay  is  about  the  same,  I  presume,  as  that 
of  common  farm-laborers. 
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STATEMENtS    CONCERNING    LaBOB    IN    THE    EA&LT    PAST    Or     THIB 

Cknturt. 

Mr.  C.  B.,  a  retired  carpenter,  aged  about  aeventj,  speak- 
ing of  himself,  sajs,  **  That  he  was  born  in  Wenham,  and  his 
early  recollections  of  the  business  habits  of  his  craft,  in  that  place, 
are,  that  from  sunrise  to  sunset  constituted  the  common  length  of 
a  day's  work  the  year  round.  If  necessary,  it  was  extended  till 
eight  o'clock.  This  rule  also  applied  to  blacksmiths,  masons,  and 
other  mechanical  operations.  With  hard  work  and  limited  pay, 
they  reaped  but  few,  if  any  advantages  in  the  way  of  mental  cul- 
ture ;  and  it  was  by  means  of  the  utmost  frugality,  in  the  long  run, 
that  they  were  enabled  eventually  to  obtain  a  comfortable  home 
for  themselves,  unaccompanied  by  anything  like  what  would  be 
called  luxury.  Very  early  rising  was  habitual  to  almost  all. 
Farmers'  wives  milked  the  cows  and  had  them  in  the  pasture  be- 
fore sunrise,  while  the  men  were  elsewhere  at  work,  before  break- 
fast. About  April,  the  manure  was  got  out  very  early  in  the  day, 
preparatory  to  being  ploughed  into  the  ground.  The  interval 
of  labor,  prior  to  July,  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  month, 
and  board.  Durins;  the  haying  season,  their  wages  were  doubled, 
with  board,  till  harvest;  after  which  and  during  the  colder  season, 
till  spring,  their  pay  was  again  reduced. 

'^  The  following  incident  illustrates  what  was  demanded  by  some 
employers,  in  way  of  early  rising,  ana  the  length  of  a  day's  work. 
Some  carpenters,  very  early  one  summer^s  morning,  started  from 
Wenham,  in  a  team,  to  go  to  work  for  a  Quaker  living  in  Danvers, 
where  they  arrived  just  at  sunrise,  the  usual  time  of  commencing 
labor. .  The  Quaker,  also  an  early  riser,  met  them  in  the  yard,  as 
they  drove  up,  and  accosted  them  thus, '  Why  did  n't  vou  come  to 
work  sometime  during  the  forenoon?'  intimating,  perhaps,  that  he 
expected  them  along  somewhat  nearer  the  preceding  midnight. 
Mechanics  and  others  who  worked  some  distance  from  home,  put 
their  dinner  in  a  wooden  box,  their  drink  they  carried  in  a  keg, 
holding  from  one  to  four  quarts,  constructed  of  birch  or  beach 
wood. 

^^  Tailors  travelled  from  house  to  house,  as  their  work  was  needed, 
cut  out  the  garments,  and  left  them  to  be  made  up  by  the  women. 

"  The  material  was  chiefly  homespun,  honest  cloth,  whose  strength 
and  durability  was  suggestive  of  a  long  time  coming,  before  said 
tailor  would  be  needed  again.    There  was  no  shoddy.    Shoemakers 
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did  likewise,  taking  their  kits  upon  their  backs,  making  and  cob- 
bling the  shoes,  and  boarding  with  the  family. 

**  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Kimball,  of  Wenham,  a  car- 
penter, walked  daily,  several  days  in  succession,  to  and  from 
Salem,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  to  perform  a  job  of  work  in  the 
latter  place ;  representing,  in  a  degree,  the  hardihood  of  that  class 
of  people  in  those  early  days,  and  something  of  the  older  customs 
of  New  England. 

^^  Respectin<2;  apprentices,  they  generally  learned  a  trade  sys- 
tematically and  regularly,  if  the  oversight  and  methods  of  their 
masters  were  in  any  ways  instrumental  to  that  effect.  They 
always  lived  with  the  master,  and  were  ambitious  to  save  what 
little  money  they  could.  If,  during  their  minority,  they  succeeded 
in  one  way  or  another  to  lay  up  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  interest, 
or  otherwise,  it  was  considered  by  them  quite  a  little  fortune. 
Their  s^ttendance  at  day  school  was  but  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year,  with  the  evening  school  during  winter. 

^^  As  to  the  social  relations  between  master  and  apprentice,  a 
rigorous  indifference  was  maintained,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  except  in  a  special  line  of  business  communications.  In- 
dentures were  invariably  required.  The  style  of  living  among  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  (many  of  whom  were  farmers  likewise), 
was  of  the  very  plainest  description,  consisting  in  a  great  measure 
of  coarse  brown  and  barley  bread ;  large  quantities  of  mush,  very 
little  flour  bread,  and  that  bought  of  a  baker  who  happened  along 
once  a  fortnight  or  so ;  and  the  common  sort  of  vegetables,  with 
firesh  and  corned  meats.  Side  dishes,  so  called,  were  rather  infre- 
quent. The  general  drink  was  cider.  Wooden  ware,  such  as 
plates,  bowls,  spoons,  etc.  were  abundant.  Furniture  quite  scant, 
consisting  of  flag  and  hard-wood  bottomed  chairs,  settees  or  long 
seats  with  high  backs,  and  the  ever  present  slant-topped  desks  or 
bureaus.  No  carpets,  sofas,  lounges,  centre  tables,  or  other  like 
articles  of  more  modern  construction,  nor  any  musical  instruments, 
graced  the  rooms.  Vehicles  other  than  for  farm  and  mechanical 
labor  were  quite  uncommon.  Three  or  four  chaises  were  known  in 
town,  most  people  following  up  the  old  time  custom  of  riding 
horseback,  with  pillion  for  wife  or  daughter. 

*^  Attendance  upon  public  worship  was  vastly  more  frequent 
than  now,  and  the  general  face  and  habit  of  society  more  simple 
and  democratic.  The  foreign  element  had  not  entered,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Puritan  fathers  still  remained." 
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Testimony  of  B»  F.  B.^  Eaq.j  Salem. 

"  In  my  youth  the  hours  of  mechanical  labor  were  from  early 
candle  light  to  breakfast,  with  intermissions  for  dinner  and  supper, 
ending  work  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  summer  and  winter.  There  were  no 
Savings  Banks ;  and  money,  if  invested  at  ail,  was  in  houses  and 
real  estate.  , 

*'  Furniture  plain,  scarce,  and  costly ;  and  every  article  dispensed 
with  that  was  unnecessary;  in  the  country,  sofas,  lounges,  etc., 
were  wanting  Food  quite  plain  and  substantial ;  but  very  little 
flour  bread  eaten,  and  only  as  a  luxury,  now  and  then.  Homespun 
clothing,  ^rm  and  durable.  Mats  for  the  floor,  braided  and  woven 
in  frames,  of  all  sizes. 

^^  Church-going  more  habitual  among  the  people  generally,  than 
at  present     Recreations  more  abundant  than  books  or  travel,  etc. 

^^  The  apprentice  was  subjected  to  the  same  rules,  regulations, 
and  restrictions,  regarding  diet,  schooling  (three  months  on  winter 
evenings,  as  in  the  country),  and  clothing ;  except  in  the  latter,  when 
the  master  found  him  from  the  commencement  of  his  time  (seven 
years)  one  new  suit  at  18,  and  one  at  21, —  entirely  homespun,  and 
untearable.  He  was  kept  very  strict  as  to  his  morals,  and  allowed 
but  little  recreation  out  of  doors  in  the  evening.  The  great  gulf 
of  non-intercourse  between  master  and  apprentice  was  as  wide  in 
Salem  as  elsewhere.'' 

P.  H.J  of  Scdem. 

**  A  native  of  Rowley,  abont  70,  formerly  a  carpenter,  now  a 
grocer,  fully  corroborates  the  preceding  in  all  particulars,  as  to  his 
Salem  apprenticeship ;  and,  according  to  his  experience,  stating  in 
stronger  terms,  his  entire  inability  to  curry  favor  with  his  master 
in  a  social  point  of  view.  His  evening  hours  were  cut  short  with 
the  first  pull  of  the  bell-rope ;  and  when  rising  19  or  20  years  of 
age,  was  not  even  allowed  an  extra  hour  with  his  sweetheart, 
or  to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  recreations  of  an  evening]  party. 
Nature,  however,  prompted  him,  at  one  time,  to  try  the  temper  of 
his  master,  and  four  nights  in  successioQ  he  found  the  doors  bazred 
against  him.  but  gained  admittance  through  other  means  of  entry. 
On  each  of  the  three  mornings  afterwards,  at  the  breakfast  table 
(his  own  table)  his  meals  were  well  seasoned  with  free,  warm  and 
plain  talk,  from  his  master,  administered  in  no  very  gentle  man 
ner ;  but  on  the  fourth,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was  allowed 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  eating  his  meal,  plain  as  it  was,  in 
peace.    Ever  after,  he  found  no  trouble  in  getting  home  at  night. 
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He  mentioned  articles  of  clothing,  which  lasted  him  in  wear,  for  20 
or  25  years.  There  might  have  been  one  or  two  changes  in  the 
fashions  during  that  period.    Work  from  smirise  till  8  o'clock.'' 

J.S.^ofScUem. 

^^  A  mason,  88  years  of  age.  Hours  of  labor  from  daylight 
till  8  o'clock  in  the  summer,  or  longest  days;  in  the  winter 
from  about  8  till  5.  Wages  $1.25  in  summer,  and  $1.00  in  winter. 
No  chance  to  lay  up  much  money,  then.  Three  months  schooling 
in  winter  evenings,  during  apprenticeship.  Clothing  found  till  18, 
when  he  had  an  entire  new  suit,  and  another  at  21. 

"  No  other  compensation,  except  a  little  change  on  holidays,— 
always  ate  alone,  and  that  upon  diet  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
a  person  suffering  fh>m  extreme  hunger. 

^*  Acting  upon  the  impulse  of  his  past  experience  and  better 
nature,  in  after  life,  when  master  of  his  own  trade,  he  reversed  the 
order  of  things,  in  the  aocioZ  and  physical  treatment  of  his  appren- 
tices and  workmen.  He  thinks  the  apprentice,  at  all  points,  fared 
roughly  in  those  days,  compared  with  the  present.  He  tells  the 
same  story  as  to  fhmiture,  style  of  living,  attendance  on  public 
worship,  etc.,  as  the  preceding  respondents." 

C0MMDNICA.T10NS  nf  Reply  to  Circular,  Aooompantino  Eeport. 

A  circular,  accompanying  our  report  inviting  correspond- 
ence, with  information  or  suggestions,  has  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing replies:  — 

A  college  student  at  Cambridge  writes :  '^  I  have  read  your 
Report  with  great  interest,  and  agreeably  to  your  kind  invitation 
would  submit  the  following  suggestions  to  the  consideration  of 
your  Bureau.  You  assert  in  your  Report,  that  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  does  not  diminish  the  amount  of  production.  In 
support  of  this  statement  you  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Atlantic  Mills,  that  ^  the  reduction  has  resulted  in  no 
loss  of  production,  but  an  actual  gain  in  the  finer  quality  of  the 
goods.'  And  the  inference  you  drew  from  this  fact  was,  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  as  well  as  for  the  laborer,  for 
the  mill-owner  as  well  as  for  the  operative,  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labor,  since  there  is  no  loss  of  production,  but  great  saving  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  in  the  expense  of  heating  and 
lighting  the  mills,  and  in  other  hicidentals,  to  the  running  of  mills 
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an  increased  number  of  hours.  This  ailment,  it  appears  to  me, 
implies  an  oversight  or  disregard  of  their  interests,  on  the  part  of 
the  mill-owners,  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  can  be  justly  imputed 
to  them.  Will  Massachusetts  capitalists  be  so  blind  to  their  own 
interests,  as  to  run  their  mills  each  day  two  hours  unnecessarily, 
though  thereby  not  increasing  the  amount  of  production,  while  yet 
enhancing  the  expense?  While  we  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  our 
capitalists  invest  millions  in  the  possibility  of  a  return  with  inter- 
est at  some  distant  day,  yet  here  is  an  opportunity,  you  assert,  of 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  besides  greatly  increasing  the 
comfort  of  the  operatives,  ?rith  no  additional  expense  and  no  risk, 
that  the  capitalists  neglect  This  neglect  must  be  either  wilful 
or  ignorant.  It  cannot  be  the  former,  for  no  one  would  be  so  fool- 
ish  or  so  wicked  as  to  run  his  miUs  at  a  loss  to  himself  for  the 
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purpose  of  grinding  down  the  operatives.  It  must  be  ignorant 
neglect,  then,  hard  as  it  is  to  believe.  Admitting  it  to  be  the 
latter,  my  suggestion  is  that  the  names  of  those  mills  where  the 
experiment  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  has  been  tried, 
with  such  gratifying  results,  be  sent  to  every  mill-owner  and  super- 
intendent in  the  State,  with  a  fhll  report  of  the  details  of  the  trial 
and  its  eflfects  on  the  operatives." 

2.  A  German  workingman  in  New  York,  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

^<  I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
second  Report.  I  admire  the  perfect  information  you  received 
from  different  parts  of  your  State,  alluding  to  wages  and  to  the 
situation  of  workingmen,  because  I  know  how  troublesome  it  is  to 
get  it  out  of  the  laboring  people.  I  am  secretary  of  a  Central 
body  of  workingmen,  the  Grerman  Workingmen's  Union,  of  New 
York.  We  are  working,  since  a  year  ago,  to  get  some  statistical 
information  from  the  trades  unions  which  are  represented  in  the 
said  body,  yet  all  in  vain.  Tou  will  excuse  me  for  calling  your 
attention  to  the  following  example.  A  cigar-maker  makes  200 
cigars  a  day.  Value  ....*..  $12.00 
Value  of  tobacco  manufactured,  .        .  •        •  4  00 


Created  value,      •        •        - 8  00 

Wages  for  200  cigars  high  rcOe^ 8  00 


Leaving  an  advance  for  the  employer,  of     .        •        .  5  00 
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That  is  to  say,  the  cigar-maker  works  not  quite  half  a  day  to 
create  the  value  of  what  he  gets,  and  so  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  he  works  for  his  employer  for  nothing.  If  you  could  get 
some  information  about  what  is  the  whole  value  of  what  is  produced 
by  a  certain  number  of  laborers  in  a  certain  time,  and  then  com- 
pare the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen,  you  would  get  a  strange 
result." 

3.  The  Secretary  of  a  Co-operative  Association  in  Fitch- 
burg,  writes  as  follows :  — 

*^  The  account  of  a  Co-operative  store  in  Fitchburg,  as  found  on 
page  453  of  the  second  annual  lieport  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor, 
is  mainly  correct.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  store,  the  Report  is 
correct.  The  capital  stock  is  made  up  at  $5.00  a  share.  No  per- 
son can  hold  more  than  ten  shares.  Six  per  cent  interest  is  paid 
on  capital  stock.  Dividends  paid  annually  to  stockholders  only. 
No  credit  given  except  on  the  responsibility  of  the  head  clerk. 
Each  member  has  but  one  vote  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares 
held. 

^^  Dividends  are  declared  on  the  amount  of  purchase  by  each 
stockholder.  Capital  stock  $1,800 ;  Number  of  shareholders,  100. 
Average  trade  per  month,  at  the  store  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1871,  $2,594.14.  Outside  trade  exceeds  stockholders'  trade 
for  the  year  ending^  November  1st,  1871,  by  $3,509,  which  shows 
that  honest  weights  and  measures  and  the  best  quality  of  goods  at 
as  low  prices  for  the  same  quality  of  goods  as  at  any  store  in  town, 
are  appreciated  by  the  people,  but  not  to  that  extent  that  they 
should  be.  It  is  up-hill  work  to  establish  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion, or  has  been  in  this  town,  but  it  is  the  great  lever  to  aid  the 
workingman,  when  he  will  help  himself  by  the  use  of  it.'' 

4.  From  Lawrence,  a  friend  writes :  — 

^^  Our  working  hours  in  mills  are  62j^  a  week.  Speed  starts  at 
6^  o'clock,  ▲.  H.,  and  stops  at  6^  o'clock,  p.  h.,  with  one  hour  for 
dinner,  5  days  each  week,  and  on  Saturday  stops  at  2  o'clock,  with- 
out dinner  hour.  I  suppose  you  noticed  that  the  Pacific  paid  10 
per  cent  dividend,  last  six  months,  although  working  2J  hours  a 
week,  less  time,  being  2  per  cent  more  than  the  6  months  previ- 
ous." 

5.  A  letter  from  a  friend  at  Westvale,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  factories  in  Saxonville :  — 
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^^  I  will  describe  No^  2  mill,  a  wooden  strnctore.  As  you  enter 
fix)m  the  yard,  the  first  room  is  the  card  room,  and  very  filthy.  Up 
one  flight  of  stairs  is  a  jack-spinning  room,  no  cleaner;  the  land- 
ing is  perhaps  eight  feet  square,  through  which  to  hoist  the  stock 
to  the  picker  room,  or  attic.  Now  go  half-way  up  the  second  flight 
of  stairs,  then  turn  and  look  at  this  opening,  and  decide  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  a  crowd  of  panic-struck  women  fleeing  from  fire. 
Now  ascend  the  remainder  of  the  second  flight,  with  its  similar 
landing  Entering  the  weaving-room,  and  looking  across  the  room 
you  will  see  a  doorway  at  the  head  of  a  sloping  passage,  a  covered 
wooden  structure,  communicating  with  No.  4,  a  brick  mill.  Al- 
though there  are  stairs  to  No.  4  mill,  yet  the  help  always  use  this 
passage.  Gro  through  it,  and  down  stairs,  not  omitting  the  boilers, 
fire,  and  engine-room,  and  guess  the  effect  of  an  explosion.  No. 
8  mill,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  I  think  you  would  have  a 
plenty  to  write  about  after  you  have  explored  Nos.  1  and  2." 

6.  From  another  correspondent  at  Westvale :  — 

-  **  If  you  pay  a  visit  to  Marland's  factory,  Andover,  Mass.,  you 
?rill  find  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  unhealthy  factories  you  ever 
saw.  The  means  of  egress,  in  case  of  fire,  is  as  limited  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  The  wages  of  the  operatives  (especially  the  spin- 
ners)  are  lower  than  anywhere  else  I  know  of. 

^-^  At  Hale's  factory,  South  Groveland,  children  of  tender  age  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  working  year  after  year,  without  being  allowed 
to  attend  a  day  school.  In  place  of  this,  however,  a  night  school 
for  the  factory  children  is  open  six  months  of  the  year,  —  five  nights 
a  week, — the  children  being  compelled  to  attend,  and  pay  for  the 
tuition.  These  children,  after  eleven  hours'  toil,  are  exhausted ; 
and  many  of  them,  during  the  nocturnal  school-hours,  fall  asleep 
at  their  desks,  while  trying  to  master  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
The  children  employed  by  the  Cordage  Company,  Sea-side  depot, 
Plymouth,  have  labored  year  after  year  without  attending  school." 

7.  A  workingman,  in  Fitchburg,  says :  — 

^*  The  cause  presented  is  too  important  to  be  without  what  assist- 
ance we  can  each  and  all  give  to  it.  The  points  we  seek  to  gain 
must  be  won  by  our  own  exertions  at  first,  but  will  eventually  gain 
the  respect  and  support  of  all  good  and  wise  men,  and  will  prove 
in  future  to  be  the  good  of  all  mankind,  and  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  best  step  yet  taken  towards  obtaining  a  better 
equalization.    While  we  have  done  so  much  towards  freeing  the 
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African,  let  as  look  to  our  own  homes,  and  try  and  fi*ee  oarselves, 
and  place  ourselves  in  a  position  worthy  of  men  who  are  the  wealth- 
producers  of  the  oonntry.  While  we  are  doing  so  much  for  foreign 
missions,  can  we  not  do  something  for  our  hard-working,  ill-paid 
men  and  women  all  through  the  States?  There  is  a  large  field  for 
operation  here,  and  instead  of  using  all  our  influence  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  a  few  speculators,  let  us  try  and  do  something  that 
will  benefit  the  majority.  Let  us  choose  men  that  will  stand  by 
us,  and  elect  them  to  office,  where  they,  in  return,  will  help  us,  in 
placing  ourselves  on  a  better  footing  than  mere  slavery  in  disguise. 

*^  Let  us  have  an  Qight*hours'  system  to  begin  with,  or  else  let  us 
organize  co-operation,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  our  labor  will  be 
divided  more  equally  among  the  workmg  class  with  their  bare  liv- 
ing, and  less  go  into  the  hands  of  those  already  overflowing  with 
worldly  goods.  All  the  working  class  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  eight-hour  system  would  be  beneficial,  if  they  could  get 
it.  They  never  will  get  it,  if  they  don't  go  for  it  themselves. 
The  capitalists  will  never  offer  it  of  their  own  free  will.  But  the 
thing  is  started,  and  the  people  are  getting  their  eyes  opened  a  lit- 
tle, and  I  think  that  before  long,  humane,  reasonable,  common- 
sense  men  will  stand  a  gooil  chance  to  be  at  the  head  of  our  gov- 
ernment. We  have  been  the  tools  of  political  managers  long 
enough.  We  want  to  see  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  that  will 
prove  to  be  our  friends.  When  we  find  men  that  will  say  long 
hours  and  small  pay  are  beneficial  to  the  working  class,  let  us  con- 
sider them  unworthy  of  representing  the  people  of  this  enlight- 
ened country. 

*^  Long  hours  lead  to  small  pay,  and  that  means  to  poverty  and 
all  its  miseries.  If  a  man  is  unable  to  pay  bis  bills,  he  is  consid- 
ered mean;  he  then  feels  disheartened,  and  is  more  liable  to 
drink,  and  go  down,  till  he  is  by  degrees  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
is  a  fit  subject  for  disorder  or  rebellion,  or  anything  to  change  his 
condition.  They  say  we  are  better  paid  here  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. So  we  are,  but  there  is  little  difference  at  the  year's  end ; 
the  four  annas,  or  12^  cents  per  day,  of  the  Bengalese,  in  Calcutta, 
furnish  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  is  all  we  get,  —  a  bare  living, 
with  few  comforts,  or  time  for  culture.  I  am  sorry  to  intrude  on 
you  so  much,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  say  or  do  something 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  poor  people  of  this  and  other 
lands.  I  am  so  tired,  after  a  long,  hard  day's  work,  that  I  cannot 
collect  my  ideas  very  well,  which  I  trust  you  will  overlook." 

8.     A  correspondent  at  Hunter's  Point,  L.  I.,  writes :  — 
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^^  Agreeably  to  the  soggestion  in  yoar  circular,  permit  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Bureau,  to  the  many  trades  which  are  pros- 
ecuted at' night;  printers,  bakers,  etc.,  reversing,  in  the  cases  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  workingmen  and  women,  the  order  of  nature. 
As  far  as  I  have  studied  the  question,  I  have  found  this  ^  reversal  * 
to  be  a  prolific  parent  of  bad  morals  and  crime,  but  the  doctors 
could  give  a  better  idea  of  the  physical  evils  it  is  generating.  Alas 
for  us,  the  Christian  churches  are  silent  upon  this  important  matter. 

'^  Another  subject  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  is  the  great 
difference  in  wages  for  the  same  work  paid  to  men  and  women.  I 
have  a  son  and  daughter,  who  are  printers.  The  former  gets  45 
cents  (Union)  per  1000  ems,  the  latter  but  40  cents  (Union).  Of 
course  the  work  is  precisely  the  same.*  Some  girls  (as  I  know) 
receive  as  low  as  25' cents. 

'*  In  the  Standard  Magazine,  permit  me  to  say,  I  added  to  your 
History  of  Labor  in  England,  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  holi- 
days the  workers  had,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Some 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  number  by  referring  to  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  his  reign,  limiting  such  holidays  in  harvest  time 
(between  Aug.  1st  and  Sept.  29th),  to  three.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause I  believe  ihat  it  is  to  the  far  too  arduous  duties  now  required 
of  workers  to  secure  a  support,  we  owe  much  of  the  increase  in  the 
catalogue  of  crimes." 

9.     Letter  from  a  mechanic :  — 

*^  Am  a  journeyman  mechanic,  have  had  my  health  and  indus- 
triously plied  my  trade  for  thirty  years.  What  provision  have  I 
made  up  to  the  present  time,  for  misfortune,  sickness,  and  olH  age  ? 
By  strict  economy,  with  my  small  family  of  three,  together  with 
some  gains  from  favorable  bargains  in  real  estate,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  become  the  owner  of  a  small  dwelling,  free  from  incum- 
brance woilh  about  S2,800« 

*^In  giving  this  statement,  I  only  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
thousands  of  others  which  may  be  had  firom  my  fellow  toilers 
throughout  our  land,  conclusively  proving  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  utterly  unable  to  secure  homes  of  their  own.  Ought 
such  a  state  of  things  to  be  in  this  land  of  plenty?  In  tracing  its 
cause  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  subtle 
grasping  power  looming  up  in  our  midst,  whose  presence  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic  was  comparatively  unknown  and  un- 

*  The  girls  are  assisted  in  moying  cases,  galleys,  and  in  oth«r  hard  work.  — 

[BUBKAU.] 
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thought  of;  and  at  this  time  the  people,  it  would  seem,  are  fast 
l)ecoming  aware  of  its  undue  influence  upon  the  Government, 
Municipal,  State  and  National.  But  the  question  here  arises: 
Has  that  power  grown  to  such  strength  and  large  dimensions  as  that 
the  people  (short  of  a  revolution),  may  vainiy  rally  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  this  Government  in  its  integrity,  may  strive  in  vain  to 
cling  to  their  beloved  institutions  which  in  spirit  and  in  letter 
guarantee  to  them  their  rights,  and  recognize  the  equality  of  man? 
For  one,  I  hope  and  trust  not ;  yet  in  my  opinion,  judging  from 
my  own  stand-point,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  justice  to 
the  workingman  or  producer  lies  in  the  far  distant  future,  unless 
we  can  learn,  both  rich  and  poor,  more  fully  to  appreciate  and  put 
into  practice  the  divine  injunction  to  *  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves.' Why  do  I  include  the  poor?  Simply  because  we  lack 
faith  in  each  other ;  and  herein,  it  seem^  to  me,  lies  our  weakness, 
not  to  say  helplessness. 

"  I  grant  we  need  intelligence,  (can  we  gain  it  with  long  hours 
of  manual  labor?)  but  this  alone  will  not  serve  us.  Unite  mental 
culture  with  hearts  warmed  by  true  philanthropy,  softened  with 
kindly  feeling  and  real  sympathy  towards  one  another,  as  exempli- 
fied by  our  acts,  and  we  shall  build  to  ourselves  a  stronghold 
which  will  not  fail  us,  nor  be  despised,  a  citadel  whose  ample  walls 
shall  afford  us  the  protection  we  so  much  desire,  and  kindle  anew 
in  our  hearts  a  veneration  for  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  fathers.  Yea,  joined  in  solid  phalanx  by  this  bond  of  fellow- 
ship and  brotherhood,  we  shall  not  ask  and  be  refused  even  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  many  of  the  more  favored  ones 
around  us^  who  seem  now  arrayed  against  us,  and  hardening  their 
hearts  to  our  earnest  appeals.''  ^ 

10.     A  correspondent  from  Fitchburg  writes,  that — 

*•  Twenty-four  cases  of  violation  of  the  laws  respecting  employ- 
ment of  children  and  their  schooling  have  become  known  in  that 
town ;  that  no  prosecutions  have  taken  place,  although  in  each  oi 
eleven  of  the  cases,  two  indictments  could  be  brought.  He  adds, 
that  eighteen  of  these  cases  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  resi- 
dent State  constable ;  that  complaints  were  brought  to  the  court 
officers,  but  no  fhrther  action  was  had,  and  the  children  are  still 
employed.  Subsequently  the  cases  were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  the  matter  of  a  half-time  school  was 
nrged.    Nothing  more  has  yet  been  done." 
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The  following  statement  was  appended  to  a  circular  re- 
ceiyed  by  us  :  — 

'^  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Bureau  may  be  beneficial, —  but  be- 
lieve it  should  be  conducted  on  a  different  system  from  that  on 
which  I  understand  it  to  be  established." 

Desirous  of  making  the  Bureau  as  thoroughly  beneficial 
as  possible,  and  therefore  taking  hold  of  every  hint  to  that 
effect,  we  wrote  to  the  gentleman  requesting  him  to  make 
suggestions,  either  in  writing  or  orally,  and  stating  that  we 
wanted  to  reach  a  collection  of  facts  and  comparative  views 
on  all  matters  pertinent  to  the  desired  issue  of  such  better- 
ment in  the  whole  status  of  the  wealth-producers,  as  may 
measurably  satisfy  all  reasonable  parties/' 

To  this  we  received  the  following  reply :  — 

"  Very  soon  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Feb.  26th,  I  was 
called  from  home  for  a  number  of  days,  and  on  my  return  my 
attention  was  entirely  engrossed  by  a  local  enterprise  in  this  city. 
These  incidents  will  account  for  my  neglect  of  your  letter  of 
inquiry.  My  statement  that  ^  I  was  inclined  to  think  the  Bureau 
may  be  beneficial,  but  believe  that  it  should  be  conducted  upon  a 
different  system,'  was  made  (as  I  stated  at  the  time),  ^  as  I  under, 
stand  it,'  (the  sybtem).  Of  course  my  idea  is  formed  upon  what  I 
gain  from  the  papers,  and  other  clippings  that  come  to  me  ^t  sec- 
ond-hand, so  that  my  conclusions  may  be  erroneous  and  incomplete. 
Yoiur  system  of  sending  Blanks  to  people  throughout  the  State,  is 
not,  I  think,  a  safe  way  of  obtaining  the  statistics  you  desire. 

'^  Now  the  most  intelligent  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  State, 
are  generally  in  the  most  comfortable  circumstances,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  80  per  cent  of  the  returns  you  receive,  come  from  these 
more  intelligent  laborers.  Thus  we  readily  perceive  that  your 
report  must  be  more  favorable  than  the  actual  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  warrants.  It  is  my  opinion,  also,  that  the  lower 
gi*ades  of  laborers  need  reformation  the  most,  and  therefore  they 
who  cannot  express  themselves  fluently,  and  write  with  ease,  should 
in  some  way,  be  reached  and  represented  in  your  Reports  more 
generally  than  they  appear  to  have  been  in  your  last. 

*'  As  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  established,  I  believe  its  work 
should  be  thorough,  and  not  be  gleanings  from  the  surface.  I  think 
an  unbiassed  agent  or  agents,  should  be  sent  into  all  the  important 
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towns  of  the  commonwealth,  and  statistics  be  obtained  from  every 
grade  of  labor.  I  think  I  can  go  out  into  this  city  and  gather 
statistics  which  would  completely  coanterbalance  what  you  may 
have  received,  and  give  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  the  condition 
of  the  laborers  of  Taunton.  I  should  do  it  by  introducing  another 
grade  of  labor,  which  I  do  not  understand  is  reached  by  your  sys- 
tem of  Blanks.  That  is  the  class  of  laborers  that  most  requires 
attention.  The  intelligent  portion  are  better  able  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  When  a  man  makes  a  return  of  his  financial  affairs,  I 
do  not  think  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  any  business 
man,  or  even  of  a  co-laborer,  or  be  printed  with  his  name  unless  by 
his  request.*  Therefore  I  think  that  in  every  circular  [inquiry], 
should  be  printed  the  question,  '  Are  you  willing  that  your  financial 
statement  be  made  public  as  coming  fVom  you? '  I  also  think  that 
your  agents  should  secure  the  rules  and  regulationsf  enforced  upon 
laborers  in  the  various  extensive  business  houses  and  shops  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  they  should  be  printed  in  your  Report, 
with  the  names  of  the  respective  houses  attached  thereto.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  printed  rules  of  the  Company  should  be  ac- 
cepted, but  the  rules  actually  enforced,  as  given  by  the  general 
expression  of  the  laborer. 

^^  As  the  Legislative  investigations  into  our  almshouses  come, 
principally  from  reports  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  in  the  different 
towns,  I  believe  that  the  Bureau  should  examine  these  institutions, 
and  not  depend  entirely  upon  town  officers  for  opinions,  but  get 
disinterested  evidence  from  other  sources.^  The  inmates  of  our 
almshouses  belong  to  the  great  laboring  body  of  mankind,  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  representation  in  your  Report. 

*'  When  I  made  the  statement  in  my  return  which  has  led  to  your 
inquiry,  I  did  not  expect  anything  ftirther  would  be  called  for ;  but 
as  you  have  considered  it  desirable  to  investigate  my  expression, 
I  give  you  this  for  what  it  is  worth.  My  knowledge  of  your  sys- 
tem is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  possibly  I  am  in  a  position  where, 
could  I  investigate  myself,  I  should  see  that  I  am  mistaken.  What 
I  send  are  ideas  formed,  I  admit,  ftom  imperfect  sources  of  infor- 
mation. I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  any  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau,  but  am  inclined  to  think  they  do  not  go  deep 

♦  It  has  never  been  done  l^  us. — Bureatt. 

t  We  have  a  large  quantity  of  them  on  hand,   'OoUeoted  before  this  letter  was 
written. 
}  The  duties  assigned  to  the  Bureau  by  law,  do  not  include  this  functio 
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enough  into  the  labor  interests ;  and  I  have  honestly  at  heart  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  laborers. 

**  Truly  yours." 

In  anothe):  letter  the  writer  says :  — 

*^  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  that  I  formed  my  opinion  of  the 
merit  of  your  Report  fVom  secondary  information  or  fh>m  the  daily 
papers  alone*  but  that  ftom  those  sources  I  merely  formed  my  idea  of 
the  system  you  employed  in  collecting  materials,  and  of  the  general 
management  of  the  Bureau.  My  conclusions  of  the  worth  of  your 
Report  were  formed  ft'om  the  volume  you  sent  me  nearly  a  year  ago. 
I  examined  it  then,  and  have  re-examined  it  now,  and  am  still  of  the 
opinion,  that  as  a  whole,  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  laborers,  as 
a  class,  than  their  actual  condition  warrants.  In  reading  I  look 
at  it  in  this  light.  To  m/ satisfaction,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  majors 
ity  of  the  laborers  of  intelligence  expend  their  income,  or  a  large 
part  of  it,  where  it  will  make  the  most  show,  while  at  home  there 
is  deprivation  and  want.  To  a  mere  observer  this  conveys  the  idea 
that  these  laborers  are  in  more  favorable  circumstances  than  they 
really  are,  for  men  judge  to  a  great  extent,  from  external  appear- 
ances. Now  your  Report,  to  my  mind,  brings  to  light  the  other 
side  of  the  laborer's  condition,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  such 
a  difference  between  appearances  and  reality,  that  people  will  not 
accept  your  investigations,  because  appearances  and  surface  testi- 
mony do  not  confirm  it.  Again,  it  does  not  give  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  lower  grades  of  labor. 

'^  On  examining  again,  I  see  there  is  more  personal  testimony 
taken  than  I  thought.  As  regards  the  financial  affairs  of  respond- 
ents, I  fear  there  are  many  in  this  quarter  who  have  an  idea  that 
representatives  or  other  officers  might,  if  disposed,  examine  the 
original  returns  of  respondents,  and  so  ascertain  all  about  their 
private  affairs.  I  do  not  now  think  this  can  be  done,  but  yet 
every  blank  should  give  the  assurance  that  replies  are  strictly  con- 
fidential. 

*'  I  wish  the  subject  of  Tenement  Houses  could  be  made  a  spe- 
cialty here,  where  fh)m  the  tyranny  of  the  owners,  comfort,  con 
venience,  cleanliness,  rent,  are  becoming  worse  and  worse  in  this 
section. 

^^  Any  information  you  wish  about  the  works,  or  general  matters 
here,  I  will  endeavor  to  procure. 

"  Yours  truly." 
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CO-OPEBATION. 

We  present  herewith  such  information  upon  this  important 
subject  as  we  have  been  able  to  glean,  reserving  our  com- 
ments to  the  third  part  of  the  Report.  We  have  referred 
elsewhere  to  onr  efforts  to  obtain  definite  information  upon 
the  number  of  Co-operative  experiments  in  the  State.  We 
have  given  in  our  Second  Report  a  description  of  the  few,  so 
called,  productive  Co-operative  establishments.  During  the 
past  year,  one  of  the  largest  Co-operative  stores  in  the  State 
has  met  with  disaster,  and  but  few  new  stores  have  been 
started. 

We  here  present  a  considerable  body  of  information, 
given  us  orally  by  Robert  Harper,  Esq.,  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  who  visited  Boston  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, and  devoted  part  of  a  day  to  our  inquiries.  He  is 
specially  interested  in  co-operative  operations,  and  his 
replies  are  those  of  a  person  well-informed  upon  the  sabjoct. 

^*  (Q.)  Will  you  please  give  as  a  narrative  of  the  present  status 
of  co-operation  in  England  as  coming  under  your  own  experience 
and  observation?  {Mr.  E.)  I  can  scarcely  do  better  than  to 
begin  with  the  distributive  societies.  We  have  in  England  about 
a  thousand  of  them,  some  very  large.  There  are  twelve  which 
distribute  goods  to  an  amount  between  £250,000  and  £500,000, 
sterling. 

*^  (Q.)  What  amount  o(  capital  have  they  invested,  to  enable 
them  to  distribute  so  large  an  amount?  {Mr,  H,)  I  cannot 
tell  that,  in  its  aggregate ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  value 
of  the  goods  distributed,  it  is  quite  small,  and  it  is  important 
to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  this  capital  is  held  by  working- 
men.  To  this,  is  this  exception  —  in  the  Civil  Service  Dis- 
tributive Society  of  Loudon,  the  shares  are  held  by  a  few  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  middle-class  people  holding  office  under  govern-^ 
ment,  clergymen,  and  other  professionals.  Every  day  there  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  continuous  liue  of  carriages  at 
the  doors  of  the  store,  with  noble  ladies  and  aristocratic  folk  inside, 
sending  in  orders  by  their  footmen,  while  others  bring  out  the 
articles  ordered,  and  these  are  taken  away  in  the  carriages,  the 
store  not  delivering  its  sales  at  the  nouses  of  the  purchasers. 
This  is  not,  however,  an  ordinary  case.    In  other  concerns,  the 
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shares  aie  nearly  all  owned  by  the  working  classes,  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

^^  (Q  )  Is  there  any  one  class  of  workingmen  that  more  natn- 
rally  than  another  adapt  themselves  to  oo-operation  in  distribo- 
tion?  {Mr,  H.)  Yes,  a  class  of  people  in  the  North  of  England, 
who  from  some  cause,  either  that  there  is  more  iron  in  the  soil  that 
supplies  their  food,  or  firom  some  natural  hereditary  influence,  are 
a  tougher  and  hardier  race  than  the  people  of  the  South  and  West, 
who  take  hold  of  co-operation  with  a  will,  and  stick  to  it  with  the 
dogged  ob8tinacys>f  a  British  bull-dog.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Rochdale  store  that,  after  twenty-four  years,  rea- 
lized the  last  item  of  the  programme  with  which  they  began, 
namely,  the  building  of  cottages  for  their  members,  and  this  they 
have  done.  Nearly  all  these  are  factory  operatives  engaged  upon 
textile  fabrics.  But  we  have  also  a  very  fair  amount  of  stores 
carried  on  by  co-operative  farmers.  The  history  of  the  first  and 
oldest  is  a  sort  of  entertaining  romance,  though  a  humanitarian  pro- 
ject. A  gentleman  having  funds  at  his  disposal,  said  to  some  fif- 
teen of  his  tenants,  '  I  will  rent  you  a  farm  of  200  acres,  and  will 
lend  you  £400,  to  enable  you  to  stock  and  plant ;  you  shall  pay 
me  a  certain  amount  for  the  money  lent,  and  for  the  land,  and  pay 
me  the  principal  as  soon  as  you  can.'  This  was  all  arranged,  and 
in  about  seven  years  they  paid  him  up,  and  have  now  taken  an- 
other and  much  larger  farm,  on  lease ;  they  to  pay  for  it  by  an- 
nual payments,  their  rent  decreasing,  as  payments  diminish  the 
amount  of  principal  due.  They  borrowed  no  more  capital  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  land  purchased,  the  original  £400  being  the  only 
loan  taken.    No  more  was  necessary. 

^^  (Q.)  How  do  these  fifteen  farmers  arrange  their  details? 
{M^,  H.)  Increased  now,  to  a  larger  number,  they  elect  a 
general  manager,  and  what  they  call  a  *  Committee  of  Directors,' 
of  which  this  general  manager  is  a  member.  The  general  com- 
mittee itself  manages  the  great,  important  affairs  of  the  concern, 
and  the  manager,  the  smaller  details. 

^'  (  Q.)  Did  the  fifteen,  when  they  first  started,  employ  any  labor- 
'ers  ?  {Mr.  H, )  Not  immediately.  Fifteen  men  were  just  about  the 
number  required  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm.  It  was  quite  away 
in  the  west  of  England,  towards  Wales.  Mr.  Lawson,  the  owner, 
had  carried  on  the  farm  for  some  time  on  the  co-operative  princi- 
ple, being  himself  the  sole  proprietor,  until  recently,  when  he  put 
the  management  into  a  ^  joint  stock  company  limited,'  allowing  his 
own  workers  to  take  shares  therein,  —  though  for  years  he  has 
been  dividing  the  profits  with  them. 
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^^  (Q.)  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  co-operative  distribution, 
jou  8ay  it  is  nearly  all  in  the  North  of  England,  and  that  the 
leading  and  principal  participators  therein  are  fh>m  among  the 
operatives  on  textile  fabrics?  {Mr,  H.)  Yes,  though  not  all. 
The  largest  societies,  excepting  the  Civil  Service  Society,  in  Lon- 
don, consist  of  such  persons,  and  these  societies  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  In  fact,  there  is  no  large  town  that  has  not  one  or 
more  of  them. 

"  (Q.)  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  operatives  on  textile 
fabrics,  rather  than  others,  entered  upon  the  co-operative  system  ? 
Was  there  any  special  motive  that  started  them  rather  than  others  ? 
{Mr.  H,)  It  started  at  Rochdale,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  place. 
Tou  must  have  heard  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers.  I  suppose  their 
extreme  poverty,  —  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  —  their  poverty  lit- 
erally drove  them  to  devise  some  way  by  which  they  might  find  out 
how  to  make  their  earnings  go  25  per  cent  farther  than  it  had  be- 
fore done,  and  they  succeeded.  They  actually  began  by  forming  a 
fund  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  (4  cents)  a  week,  each  member. 
After  a  ^hile,  they  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  venture  upon 
three  pence  a  week  each  (6  cents),  until  with  the  contribution  of 
the  twenty-seven  (27)  members  they  accumulated  £27  sterling 
($181.70).  With  this  sum  they  commenced  business  on  a  certain 
Saturday  night,  selling  but  three  articles.  This  was  less  than  25 
years  ago,  —  and  this  little  society,  so  beginning,  has  now  reached 
an  annual  return  of  £800,000  sterling,  or  nearly  $1,500,000,  and 
has  given  birth  to  an  enterprise  in  the  form  of  a  Corn-mill 
which  does  business  of  more  than  £250,000,  or  $1,250,000  per 
annum. 

^^  (Q.)  Did  the  association  go  at  aU  into  the  business  of  produc- 
tive co-operation?  {Mr.  H.)  Yes,  it  did.  It  started  a  cotton  mill, 
but  instead  of  continuing  as  its  oth^r  child  the  corn-mill,  purely 
co-operative,  it  backslided  into  the  competitive  principle,  and  re- 
fused to  distribute  any  of  its  profits  on  labor,  keeping  them  all  for 
capital.  It  allowed  its  workers  to  take  shares  and  get  profit  (divi- 
dend) on  them,  but  ref\]sed  it  on  mere  labor,  as  such.  It  is,  there- 
fore, now  no  longer  called  a  Co-operative  Society. 

''  (Q.)  Was  the  fund  that  established  that  enterprise  taken  from 
the  earnings  of  the  Rochdale  Distributing  Society?  {Mr.  H.)  Not 
from  the  society's  funds,  as  a  society.  Individual  members  of  the 
original  Rochdale,  having  saved  in  that  enterprise  some  money, 
united  as  a  company,  and  permitted  certain  wealthy  outsiders  to 
buy  shares  and  come  in.    It  is  well  for  you  to  understand  that 
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most  of  the  large  distributiDg  sooieties  are,  as  societies,  partners 
also  in  the  co-operative  producing  societies.  Some  of  them  have  a 
thoasand  pounds  (£1,000)  invested  in  shares  in  co-operative  cotton 
mills,  and  other  productive  associations. 

^^  (QO  When  they  first  commenced  co-operative  distribntion, 
did  they  commence  with  the  mere  general  articles  of  consumption, 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life?  {Mr,  H.)  Tes,  with  those  only,  flour, 
meal,  bacod,  coffee,  tea,  and  the  like  simpler  articles  for  household 
consumption. 

^^  (0.)  To  what  other  articles  has  their  business  now  extended? 
( Jfr.  H.)  From  the  simple  stock  found  in  a  country  provision  and 
grocery  store,  to  everything  that  a  man  can  eat,  drink,  wear,  pat 
into  his  house,  or  build  his  house  with*  A  man  living  in  a  munici* 
pality  where  one  of  these  laj^e  associations  is  found,  has  no  need 
of  going  outside  of  the  society  for  anything  he  needs,  even  to 
books  and  printing ;  everything  is  comprehended.*  You  will  also 
find  quite  a  large  number  of  co-operative  printing  establishments. 

The  Halifax  store,  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  largest, 
its  capital  being  some  £47,000  sterling  ($280,000),  is  entirely 
owned  by  workingmen.  It  has  seventeen  stores,  and  a  business  of 
£889,000  (nearly  $1,700,000).  I  think  it  b^an  with  certain  far- 
mers having  lands  just  outside  the  town.  On  these  farms  they 
grow  all  the  cereals,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  besides  raising  their 
own  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  all  articles  usu- 
ally coming  under  the  name  of  farm  produce.  Joining  persons 
from  other  occupations,  butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  etc., 
etc.,  they  enlarged  their  business,  and  became  dealers  in  coal  and 
other  household  supplies.  They  have  27  trucks  with  the  needed 
horses  employed  in  the  delivery  of  coal  to  their  members.  They 
own  large  grist  mills,  grinding  the  wheat,  com,  etc.,  etc.,  which  they 
raise.  I  can  hardly  enumerate  the  various  trades  which  this  soci* 
ety  includes,  nor  the  variety  of  goods  it  distributes.  They  are 
grocers,  provision  dealers,  merchants  dealing  in  dry  goods,  hard-* 
ware,  crockery,  glass,  etc.,  etc. ;  in  faot  in  everything  that  can  be 
consumed  or  used  in  a  family. 

^'  (Q.)  In  this  distribution  business,  are  the  goods  sold  out  of 
one  building,  or  many,  in  any  given  town?    {Mr  H.)    There  is 

*We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  an  adyertiBement  of  the  "  A^^cultural  and 
Horticultural  Co-operatiTe  Aasooiation,  Limited"  —  whose  oi&oe  is  at  No.  35 
King  Street,  Westminster,  London.  The  Right  Honorable  WiUiam  Cowper 
Temple,  M.  P.,  Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Walter  Morrison,  Esq-,  M.  P.,  are 
among  the  Directors;  the  list  of  members  comprising  a  large  number  from  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Its  Prospectus 
will  be  giyen  hereinafter.  —  Bujubau. 
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usually  a  centtal  store,  if  the  town  is  large,  with  branch  stores 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  place.  Have  known  as  mimy 
as  seven  branches.  But  outside  of  towns,  in  the  country,  where 
the  population  is  small,  in  suburbs,  for  three  or  four  miles  round 
the  principal  town,  there  would  be  distributing  stores  as  the  de- 
mand might  require,  supplied  ftom  the  principal  town  or  city  store. 
The  Halifax  main  store  has  seven  branches  in  town,  and  ten  in  the 
outskirts. 

**  (Q.)  Does  each  store  sell  the  varieties  of  goods  before  named  ? 
{Mr.  H.)  Tes,  excepting  of  such  articles  as  are  seldom  called 
for,  and  for  these  special  orders  must  be  sent  to  the  central 
or  main  store,  or  parties  in  need  go  themselvies  and  procure  them 
Of  clothing,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  stock  should  be  kept.  The 
stores  not  being  more  than  three  or  four  miles  away  from  the  ma'n 
store,  people  can  go  there  on  the  Saturday  half  day,  and  suit  them- 
selves. All  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  the  household  they  can  buy 
at  the  branches,  and  this  is  usually  done  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

**  ( Q.)  What  are  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  Central  Main 
Store, — its  compartments  and  general  conveniences?  {Mr,  H,) 
At  Halifax,  where  is  the  pattern  model  store  for  all  others,  the 
store  consists  of  a  large,  square  block,  having  its  front  occupying 
the  entire  portion  between  two  other  streets,  and  its  wiogs  running 
down  these  two  streets  till  it  comes  to  another  street  parallel  to  the 
front,  thus  forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  All  the  way  is  a  series 
of  shops  all  connected,  one  with  another.  At  the  back  part  of  the 
whole,  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the  front  street,  is  what  is 
called  its  Wholesale  Department,  having  storerooms  in  the  base- 
ment. When  I  lefb  home  (a  few  weeks  since),  they  had  Just 
bought  and  paid  cash  for  about  £1,000  worth  of  sugar — (85,000.) 
They  paid  for  it  on  a  single  check.  I  saw  the  sugar  in  hogsheads 
in  the  basement.  The  arrangements  are  perfectly  magnificent 
throughout  the  establishment  from  top  to  bottom  for  storage  of  the 
wholesale  quantities  of  all  the  goods  they  sell.  They  cut  up  the 
sugar,  and  grind  up  the  coffee  for  retail  use  by  machinery  pro- 
pelled by  steam  power. 

*'  (Q.)  Who  manages  all  this?  Were  these  persons  originally 
wage-laborers?  Take,  for  instance,  the  Halifax  Society.  {Mr. 
E.)  Do  you  mean  by  wage*laborers,  artisans  employed  at  specific 
trades? 

"  {Q)  Persons  who  have  worked  at  a  given  price  per  day, 
and  paid  for  such  work  by  an  employer.  {Mr,  H.)  They  have 
always  been  such,  but  have  not  necessarily  been  skilled  workmen, 
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in  any  special  trade.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  men  chosen  at 
large,  because  believed  to  be  qualified  for  the  special  department 
for  which  they  were  selected.  They  are  selected  by  the  general 
managing  committee,  which  committee  is  itself  chosen  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  members ;  those  members  being  wage-laborers. 

^^  (Q.)  In  the  selection  of  managing  committee-men,  do  the 
voters  confine  themselves  to  their  own,  or  any  special  class  of 
wage-laborers?  {Mr.  H,)  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  number  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  blunders 
that  have  brought  some  societies  to  grief,  have  been  caused 
by  very  ignorant  persons  who  (as  they  are  apt  to  do),  thought 
themselves  able  to  undertake  business  that  required  men  of  special 
experience  who  had  been  trained  to  a  certain  specialty.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  such  men.  For  instance, 
the  butter  buyer  of  the  Manchester  Wholesale  Society,  who  also 
buys  butter  for  several  other  societies,  is  a  man  who  never  did  any 
other  business  but  that  of  the  butter  trade.  He  Uves  in  Ireland, 
and  does  nothing  but  buy  butter,  which  he  ships  ^m  the  nearest  port 
consigned  to  the  Manchester  establishment,  or  such  other  as  may 
have  ordered  it ;  as  the  Halifax  Society,  or  others  which  distribute  in 
large  quantities.  Another  skilled  man  selects  from  the  beef-grow- 
ing region,  and  transmits,  another  from  the  mutton  region,  and  so 
on.  Their  tea,  however,  they  do  not  import.  They  are  able  to  go 
to  the  best  London  importers,  and  pay  cash  and  get  the  best.  So 
that  experts  purchase  in  all  these  specialties  in  the  proper  locality, 
and  forward  to  the  general  Central  Distribution  Store.  In  their 
operations,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  these  persons  are  under  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  twenty-four  members,  themselves  sharehold- 
ers, and  having  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

*^  (Q.)  How  is  it  at  the  large  central  establishment  at  Manches- 
ter? Is  there  a  general  head-director,  governing  all  the  proceed- 
ings, and  superintending  all  ?  Thus,  if  I  am  in  Ireland  purchasing 
butter,  who  sends  me  the  necessary  orders?  (Mr.  H.)  The  head 
of  the  home  butter  department.  Of  these  heads  of  divisions,  there 
are,  I  think,  six,  and  over  these  is  one  general  order-approving 
head  manager,  having  his  place  of  business  at  the  general  store  in 
Manchester. 

"  (Q.)  What  checks  are  there  upon  the  honesty  of  employes  in 
these  establishments?  {Mr,  H.)  The  checks  are  wonderftil  and 
minute. 

^^  (Q.)  We  know  that  the  success  of  such  a  thing  depends  upon 
its  honest  management.    You  said  tliat  the  committee  of  twenty- 
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four  are  themselves  large  shareholders.  IsUhere  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  shares  a  man  can  hold?  {Mr.  H,)  Yes;  a  member 
cannot  hold  over  one  hundred  shares,  these  being  of  the  value  of 
one  i)ound  ($4.84)  each.  He  cannot  be  the  owner  of  any  more, 
either  by  proxy  or  by  another  name,  or  as  trustee.  There  is  no 
such  thing  known  there  as  a  man  holding  shares  under  a  bogus 
name.  The  members  are  so  well  known  by  each  other,  that  the 
word  of  one  is  taken  by  another  for  what  that  word  expresses.  In 
the  South,  there  is  much  more  suspicion,  because  there  is  less  hon- 
esty. In  the  North,  they  lead  open  and  above-board  lives.  No 
more  honest  men  can  be  found. 

"  (Q.)  How  are  the  salaries  of  the  officials  about  the  store  de- 
cided ?  {Mr,  H,)  By  the  Committee.  There  has  been  complaint 
of  the  niggardliness  of  son^e  societies  in  this  matter,  some  of  the 
smaller  stores  sntfering  on  this  account.  But  in  well  managed 
Societies,  like  the  large  ones  named,  managers  are  well  paid. 

"  (Q.)  What  does  well-paid  mean  in  £  «.  d.,  the  actual  amount? 
{Mr.  H.)  Paying  well  in  London,  and  paying  well  outside  of 
London,  are  different  matters.  The  men  who  do  the  work  in  our 
stoi^  (Birmingham),  are  workingmen,  plain,  simple,  hard-working 
fellows,  and  the  payment  to  them  is  ft'om  £100  to  £120  per  year 
(say  $500  to  $600).  These  are  the  managers,  and  first-rate  men 
from  the  working-classes  can  be  had  for  this  price,  and  in  England 
this  class  of  men  can  live  very  comfortably  on  this  salary,*  taking 
into  view  their  general  way  of  living. 

"  (Q.)  Whether  any  bonas  is  given,  or  there  are  any  profits 
made  by  the  managers,  or  percentages  of  any  kind?  {Mr,  H,) 
Not  unless  by  cheating.  One  or  two  cases  have  been  known.  One 
where  the  buying  agent  for  the  grist  mill  had  been  found  to  swindle 
by  palmistry  (bribe-taking).  Of  course  he  who  sold  the  corn  got 
it  out  of  the  Society.  .  It  was  an  arrangement  of  the  seller  by 
which  he  agreed  to  give  the  corn-buyer  a  percentage  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  custom.  The  thing  was  found  out,  and  it  proved  the 
social  damnation  of  the  man,  and  he  was  turned  out  of  the  society. 
■  "  (Q.)  Can  you  give  the  total  number  of  persons  now  intei-ested 
in  these  societies  as  shareholders?  {Mr,  H,)  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, but  I  should  say  that,  taking  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  with 
its  thousand  societies,  some  of  which  have  thousands  of  members, 
we  cannot  have  fewer  than  a  million  and  a  half  (1,500,000)  mem- 
bers.   I  give  it  as  the  estimate  in  the  rough.    I  could  get  the 

*  The  purchasing  power  of  money  in  England  is  greater  than  in  the  United 
States,  by  at  least  33  per  cent 
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exact  namber  from  home  statistics,  and  would  have  brought  it, 
had  I  anticipated  this  interview. 

(Q.)  ''  What  is  the  average  namber  of  shares  held  by  a  single 
shareholder?  {Mr,  H.)  He  cannot  hold  over  one  hundred,  nor 
fewer  than  five.  I  should  put  the  average  number  at  fifteen.  I 
would  like  to  say  here,  for  it  is  a  pretty  thing  to  have  it  to  say, 
that  although  no  one  man  holds  fewer  than  five  shares  at  one  pound 
apiece,  thousands  of  cases  are  known  where  they  never  paid  any 
money  more  than  the  first  shilling  of  capital  into  the  concern,  the 
rest  having  been  paid  out  of  the  profits  on  their  own  money  which 
they  spent  for  their  own  house  supplies  at  the  store.  They  got 
dividends  every  quarter  or  half  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
many  members  did  not  draw,  but  allowed  them  to  aggregate  to 
make  up  the  'five  pounds,  cost  of  their  five  shares ;  while  others 
left  them  to  accumulate,  so  that  at  last,  it  happened  that  though 
paying  in  originally  only  a  shilling^  they  found  themselves  worth 
fifty  pounds.  During  your  civil  war,  when  we  had  a  cotton  famine 
in  Lancashire,  there  were  hundreds  of  families  who  subsisted  very 
largely  indeed,  and  were  really  kept  off  from  the  parish  books,  by 
the  accumulation  of  these  profits  in  co-operative  stores^  It  may 
be  well  for  me  to  state  that  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  its  goods, 
for  management,  labor,  etc.,  was  not  far  from  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  including  therein  salaries  and  every  source  of  cost,  and  inter- 
est on  its  investment  in  buildings. 

The  making  up  of  the  accounts  gives  so  much  each  year  for 
interest,  and  so  much  set  apart  each  year  towards  the  value  of  the 
building,  so  that  by  and  by,  the  society  will  come  into  possession 
of  the  building.  With  the  aggregate  of  all  the  societies,  the  whole 
cost  of  distribution  may  be  set  down  at  an  average  of  three  and 
one  half  per  cent,  But  in  London  alone,  the  most  expensive  place 
with  us  and  on  the  most  expensive  goods,  the  most  costly  in  the  way 
of  depreciation  and  loss  on  cost,  etc.,  on  dry  and  fancy  goods,  they 
have  reached  as  high  as  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  for  cost  of  distri* 
bution. 

(Q.)  *'  Do  you  know  how  that  compares  with  the  cost  of  dls 
tributing  by  the  old  processes?  (ilfn  H.)  There  is  no  grocer 
in  London  known  to  do  his  trade  for  so  little  as  ten  per  cent  of 
actual  outlay.  But  co-operative  stores,  use  the  words  of  the  prov- 
erb, '*No  morej  cats  than  are  constantly  at  work  catching 
mice." 

*'(Q.)  Have  instances  occurred  where  the  co-operative  has 
driven  out  the  ordinary  store?    {Mr.  H.)    Yes,  in  Rochdale  and 
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in  several  towns  in  the  west  of  England,  they  have  taken  at  least 
half  of  the  trade  of  the  place  in  all  the  ordinary  articles  of  provis- 
ions and  groceries,  and  have,  at  any  rate,  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  any  new  stores. 

'^  (Q.)  How  are  the  prices  affected  in  existing  ordinary  stores? 
(Jfr.  JU.)  There  has  been  any  quantityof  competition  in  prices, 
and  so  fashionable  has  co-operation  become,  that  crowds  of  imita- 
tors have  sprung  ap  all  over  the  country,  taking  the  name 
of  co-operative,  when  really  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  There 
are  twenty  stores  in  London  arrogating  this  title,  to  which  they 
have  not  the  slightest  right.  In  that  city  the  '  Civil  Service  Associ- 
ation,' with  its  6,000  members  and  odd,  all  in  a  superior  grade  of  life, 
has  taken  an  addition  to  its  numbers  from  among  its  friends  of 
2,000  more,  so  that  the  traders  in  the  West  End  have  held  public 
meetings  to  cry  out  and  protest  against  it,  and  they  got  a  Member 
of  Parliament  to  try  to  walk  into  the  whole  subject  in  hope  to  de- 
molish it.  They  phrase  their  complaint  in  this  way :  ^  We  are 
tax-payers,  aid  we  pay  these  Civil  Service  people  out  of  our  taxes, 
we  being  taxed  that  they  may  live  well.  And  what  do  they  do? 
They  set  up  an  opposition  shop,  and  try  to  cut  our  throats.'  W.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  M.  P.  from  Westminster,  made  a  considerable  fling 
this  last  session  at  co-operation.  But  Mr.  Gladstqne  is  a  co-oper- 
ative to  the  soul,  and  will  not  have  them  disturbed.  Several  other 
stanch  men  are  their  friends,  such  as  Thomas  Hughes,  Walter 
Morrison,  real  live  men.  They  help  everything  that  is  co-opera- 
tive, not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  money. 

^^  (Q  )  Whether  or  not,  there  are  friendly  sympathizers  who 
aid  co-operation  by  taking  shares?  (Mr,  H.)  Yes,  indeed, 
but  none  of  its  members  are  men  with  large  capital,  most  of  them 
being  from  the  middling  classes.  To  go  back  to  competition  in 
prices,  say  in  Rochdale,  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result,  pre- 
mising something  upon  adulteration,  because  that  is  connected 
with  cost  of  articles.  And  I  may  say,  that  adulteration  has  received 
its  death-blow  from  co-operation.  The  competitive  sellers  dare  not 
seU  adulterated  articles,  and  it  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  co-operation 
that  all  its  articles  shall  be  pure.  That  is  the  essential,  indispen- 
sable creed  of  co-operation,  and  its  practice  too,  utterly  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  mixed-up  stuff  of  any  sort.  Accordingly, 
great  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  instead  of  having  a  Par- 
liamentary Commissions  looking  round  to  detect  and  prosecute  co- 
operative people,  we  have  effected  a  vast  stride  towards  purity,  and 
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therefore  towards  less  cost  to  buyer.  In  regard  to  prices,  they  are 
not  largely  competitive  on  the  lower  planes  of  groceries  and  provis- 
ions, there  being  little  room  for  competition  there.  Ordinary^ocers 
sell  goods  BO  cheap  that  underselling  would  not  amount  to  much, 
but  the  co-operative  gets  pure  articles,  and  gets  back  his  share  of 
the  profit  realized  on  all  he  spends  at  his  store,  which  is  not  less 
than  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  ten  per  cent.  So  that  really, 
spending  his  twenty  shillings  for  supplies,  he  gets  back  in  divi- 
dend profit  two  of  them,  bringing  their  actual  cost  to  eighteen 
shillings.  So  the  attempt  in  this  line  of  goods  is  not  to  sell  at 
lower  price  than  ordinary  tradesmen  charge,  but  to  get  back  what- 
ever profit  there  may  be,  in  the  shape  of  dividend  and  a  pure 
article. 

^'  (Q  )  To  what  extent  are  persons  customers,  who  are  not  co- 
operators?  {Mr,  H.)  To  some  extent,  but  not  one-twentieth  of 
what  the  actual  shareholders  are.  To  such  customers  they  give 
about  one-Iialf  the  dividend  given  to  regular  shareholders ;  that  is, 
non-member  customers  receive  one-half  less  than  mefnber  custom- 
ers. But  such  persons  very  soon  become  full  members,  though 
seeming  to  prefer  to  try  the  thing  a  little  at  first.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  to  say  on  this  subject.  And  a  chief  and  early  outgrowth  to- 
day from  these  distributive  societies,  is  the  development  of  co-ope- 
rative producing  associations,  themselves  sustained  by  the  distrib- 
utive. 

*'  (Q.)  A  re  then  the  distributing  societies  the  originators  of  the 
co-operative  producing  societies?  {Mr,  H.)  With  us  it  happens 
that  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  distributing  societies  are  ope- 
ratives in  some  or  other  trade,  managing  to  leave  their  profit- 
dividends  undrawn,  until  they  accumulated  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Then  said  they,  *  Let  us  now  form  a  producing  association.  We 
have  each  of  us  so  much  capital,  say  ten  pounds  (950)  apiece. 
Let  us  now  draw  it  out,  and  appealing  to  the  sympathy  of  the  soci- 
eties around  us,  for  assistance,  start  our  new  business/  The  effect 
of  this  appeal  was,  that  all  the  large  societies  took  hold,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  worth  (15,000),  of  shares  were  taken ;  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Cobden  Cotton  Mills.  Every  individual  worker  is  a 
shareholder,  and  members  of  distributing  societies  are  sharehold- 
ers to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  pounds.  This  enabled  the  men 
to  buy  machinery,  and  they  are  driving  business  at  a  grand  rate. 
The  mill  is  a  great  success,  and  its  cloth  is  sold  to  the  distributing 
co-operative  societies.  It.  has  them  for  reliable  customers ;  but 
making  more  than  it  needs,  it  also  supplies  a  society  in  London} 
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for  distribution  in  the  south  of  Englaiid,  and  to  all  their  stores  in 
and  around  London.  The  wholesale  co-operative  of  Scotland,  is 
their  agent  in  the  north. 

'^  ThQ  third  and  last  thing  about  to  be  established,  is  a  co-opera- 
tive bank.  This  is  almost  sure  to  be  established  within  a  year 
from  now,  for  many  of  these  large  societies  have  more  capital  than 
they  know  how  to  employ. 

^*  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  done  during  their  annual 
Congresses,  between  the  great  Trades  Unions  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  co-operative  men.  The  Amalgamated  Engineers,  have  a  fund 
always  at  hand,  in  bank,  of  £70,000  (say  9850,000),  or  rather  rang* 
ing  from  that  sum  to  £150,000  (say  $750,000),  with  which  money 
it  believes  it  will  one  day  fight  employers.  All  the  time  now  that 
it  is  not  engaged  in  some  struggle  with  them,  the  money  lies  in 
Bank,  and  is  actually  loaned  out  to  these  same  employers  to  help 
them  crush  the  very  men  who  own  the  money.  Now  in  order  to 
get  the  large  funds  thus  aggregated  by  these  Trades  Unions,  into  a 
Bank,  the  only  difficulties  have  been,  first  to  have  them  safe,  and 
second,  to  have  them  get-at-able.  So  it  is  contemplated  to  form 
a  strong  co-operative  bank,  partly  of  the  moneys  of  the  large 
Labor  Unions  (that  being  the  phrase  we  use  now  instead  of  Trades 
Unions),  in  conjunction  with  the  floating  funds  of  the  large  Dis- 
tributive Societies.  The  purpose  of  such  bank,  is  for  the  encour- 
agement and  fosterling  of  co-operative  manufacturers  who  are 
constantly  needing  short  loans.  That,  we  are  quite  likely  to  real- 
ize very  soon. 

'^  There  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  should  like  to  touch,  a  little, 
and  that  is  the  system  of  checks.  This  will,  I  think,  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  people  of  this  country.  But  it  cannot  be  described 
fully.  I  can  only  give  you  a  sort  of  clew  to  its  perfect  complete- 
ness.  [Mr.  Harper  left  this  subject  a  moment,  to  reply  to  the  fol- 
lowing question.] 

*^  (Q.)  In  the  matter  of  sympathy  with  the  co-operative  enter- 
prises, what  are  the  feelings  mutually  entertained  towards  each 
other?  {Mr,  U.)  There  is  much  sympathy,  between  these  two, 
but  not  sufficient  between  the  members  of  the  Labor  Unions  them- 
selves,  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  co-operation  as  producers.  Jfj 
for  instance,  this  gigantic  body  of  engineers  had  confidence  enough 
in  each  other,  why  should  it  not  lend  £20,000  to  a  section  of  its 
members  to  begin  some  enterprise  of  co-operative  production? 
Simply  because  of  fear  that  it  might  lose  its  money,  or  the  money 
be  wanted  (or  turned),  to  some  other  purpose.    There  have  been 
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mi^Dy  projects  set  on  foot,  whereby  this  colossal  ftind  lying  in 
bank  might  be  made  a  security  on  which  bankers  woald  loan 
money  to  certain  coteries  (societies),  of  the  very  men  who  are 
members  of  these  Labor  Unions,  and  who  are  themselves  partial 
owners  of  the  money.  Something  of  that  kind  will  certainly  be 
done. 

"  (Q)  What  does  the  word  engineer  comprise  in  yonr  nse  of 
it?  {Mr  H.)  It  comprises  men  who  work  upon  iron  work  of  any 
and  every  kind,  but  more  especially  upon  iron  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  machinery.  He  who  works  as  a  maker  of  iron  shovels  is 
not  an  engineer. 

*«(Q.)  The  use  of  the  word  here  with  us  is  so  limited,  that  it  ia 
necessary  its  use  with  you  should  be  well  understood.  {Mr.  H.) 
Well  then,  engineers  are  boiler-makers  and  makers  of  machmery 
of  every  kind. 

*^(Q.)  Confined  to  steam  machinery?  {Mr.  E.)  No,  it  in 
eludes  not  only  steam  engines,  but  a  great  variety  of  other  things, 
—  engines  other  than  steam  engines,  —  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
implement  and  machine  makers  are  engineers,  although  much  of 
such  machinery  will  be  driven  by  horse-power.  The  makers  of 
machinery  for  textile  fabrics,  are  emphatically  engineers.  They 
are  par  excellence  (particularly)  the  engineers  involved  in  this  Labor 
Union.  The  term  *  Civil  Engineer,'  means  something  quite  differ- 
ent. The  term  engineer^  is  with  us,  an  operative  worker  in  certain 
departments  of  iron  work. 

*^  Now  let  me  say  something  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  checks 
upon  dishonesty.  The  first  of  these  is  a  framed  placard,  which  is 
hung  up  in  the  general  reading-room  of  our  societies,  which  pre- 
sents in  a  tabulated  form,  the  attendances  during  the  half  year,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone  by,  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  twenty-fonr 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Management.  This,  the  first,  and 
most  important  check  which  the  members  have  upon  their  directors 
as  to  his  attention  to  his  duties  as  a  director.  And  here  it  is  worth 
noting  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Halifax  Society,  out  of  fifty-two 
possible  attendances,  the  average  was  forty-nine  (49),  or  of  104 
meetings,  two  meetings  a  week  —  ther^  would  De  an  average  of  98 
meetings  attended  by  all  of  the  directors ;  or,  in  other  words,  most 
of  the  members  were  present  at  every  meeting. 

'^  Next  in  importance  to  that,  isthe  system  of  metallie  c^ec^s  which 
every  customer  receives  in  exchange  for  the  money  he  pays  into 
the  Society.  That  is  to  say,  when  any  customer  has  bought  and 
p  aid  for  goods,  the  person  who  has  waited  upon  the  purchaser,  gives 
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liim  a  metallic  check  representing  the  exact  amonnt  he  has  paid. 
These  checks,  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  are  brought,  and  dividend 
is  claimed  upon  their  amonnt.  This  operates  as  a  check  upon  any 
dishonesty  of  the  storekeeper. 

^'  A  third,  and  the  next  in  importance,  is  the  following :  A  bill 
is  made  for  every  transaction,  specifying  every  article  that  has 
been  sold,  and  said  bill,  with  the  money  received,  is  handed  to  a 
cash-boy,  and  is  put  upon  a  spike  in  front  of  the  desk  appropriated 
to  the  particular  counterman  who  has  performed  the  transaction. 
Every  day  these  check  invoices  are  dmec^ed,  item  by  item,  so  as  to 
show,  say  how  much  sugar  was  sold  that  day,  how  much  coffee,  how 
much  tea,  and  how  much  of  anything  else.  At  the  end  of  each 
week,  these  are  added  up  (the  sales  of  sugar,  coSee,  etc.  etc.),  and 
are  compared  with  the  amounts  that  were  brought  into  the  retail 
department  from  the  wholesale  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  stock 
on  hand  being  taken  in  each  case.  Thus  they  can  see,  at  once, 
that  the  stock,  the  sales,  and  the  cash  correspond.  That  I  consider, 
to  be  a  short  and  very  direct  way  of  getting  at  the  truth.  This 
dissecting  is  done  every  day,  there  being  a  dissecting  clerk,  who  dis- 
sects these. sales,  each  under  its  several  head.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  results  of  the  dissection  are  added,  and  compared  with  the 
stock  remaining  in  the  several  bins,  and  that  is  compared  with  the 
original  amount  of  stock  put  therein  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
So  these  have  to  tally,  and  also  to  tally  with  the  cash  in  the  cash- 
box.  There  are  so  many  people  connected  with  this  check-system 
that  it  would  require  the  collusion  of  a  large  number,  customers 
included,  before  any  swindle  could  be  accomplished. 

*'  (Q.)  Are  the  sales,  then,  all  for  cash  at  time  of  sale?  {Mr. 
S.)  There  is  no  credit  given  whatever  to  any  body^  not  for  a  month, 
a  week,  or  a  day,  unless  perhaps  on  the  occurrence  of  some  spe- 
cial pressure,  in  some  particularly  bad  times,  happening  in  some 
department  of  manufacturing  or  trade,  a  person  (member),  would 
be  allowed  credit  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of  the  stock  he  owns 
in  the  concern,  but  ordinary  (general)  credit  is  not  given  as  that 
word  is  generally  understood.  The  system  of  metallic  checks  is 
•universal,  and  is  found  to  be  a  fk'st-rate  guard  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  storekeeper. 

^*(Q.)  Are  many  stockholders  members  of  Labor  Unions? 
(iVr.  Mm)  O,  yes,  a  great  many,  though  that  holds  more  spe- 
cially true  in  the  immediate  region  of  Lancashire.  Tiiere  I  should 
say  half  of  the  stockholders  are  members  of  Labor  Unions  Every 
girl,  also,  in  every  cotton  mill,  is  a  Labor-Unionist,  and  that  is  a 
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power  of  tremendoas  strengt^h.  The  pluck  with  which  they  fight 
this  battle  with  the  masters  is  something  astonishing.  The  war 
for  the  nine-hour  business  in  Newcastle,  is  a  wonder  in  history. 
They  had  there  to  contend  with  some  of  the  richest  and  pluckiest 
manufacturers  of  Britain.  They  fought  the  masters  for  five 
months,  and  for  these  five  months  were  regularly  supported  by  the 
rest  of  Britain,  sending  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  a  week  to  be 
there  distributed.  During  the  same  five  months,  thousands  of 
workmen  were  brought  from  Grermany  who  came  to  do  th^  tremen- 
dously hard  work  of  gunmaking,  and  it  was  found  that  they  could 
not  stand  it  as  a  general  rule,  and  those  who  could,  did  not  do  the 
work  one-half  as  well  as  our  native  workmen,  and  these  men  were 
sent  home  or  hired  off  in  various  ways.  The  contractors  them- 
selves did  not  completely  fhlfil  the  promises  they  had  made,  and 
lots  of  these  Germans  went  home  in  disgust.  The  result  was,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  five  months,  the  masters  yielded,  and  agreed  to 
pay  the  same  wages  for  nine  as  for  ten  hours'  work. 

^*  The  effect  was  that  all  over  England,  —  it  has  gone  right 
round,  —  there  is  hardly  an  important  trade  in  which  the  nine-hour 
movement  is  not  accepted,  and  that,  too,  without  a  struggle  any- 
where excepting  in  the  building  trades  in  London.  There  was  a 
little  bit  of  struggle  in  Birmingham,  but  not  of  long  duration. 
There  were  also  other  tiny  affairs  in  other  places,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  different  trades  have  yielded  without  struggle  as  soon 
as  the  men  demanded. 

^'  (Q.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  men  at  Newcastle  work 
but  nine  hours  a  day  ?  {Mr,  H.)  No,  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  put  it  very  strongly  in  the  *  Times  *  news- 
paper, when  he  said,  ^  This  movement  only  means  that  the  men 
shall  simply  earn  so  much  more  money  per  day,  than  they  are 
now  earning.  It  means  that  the  over-time  shall  begin  an  hour 
eai'lier  than  it  did/ 

^^  (Q.)  It  is  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  trades,  it  is  attempted 
to  abolish  over-time.  {Mr.  H.)  That  is  the  policy  of  the  leaders, 
particularly  of  the  stone-masons  and  carpenters.  George  Potter, 
a  popular  leader,  points  out  that  the  existence  of  over-time  keeps  a* 
lot  of  men  unemployed.  The  adoption  of  the  nine-hour  movement 
is  to  bring  such  men  into  a  chance  for  work. 

^'  ( Q.)  You  have  given  us  an  example  of  co-operative  produo- 
tion  in  cotton  manufacturing.  Is  this  principle  carried  on  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  other  material?  (Mr.  H,)  It  is  as  pure  co- 
operation, and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  answer  in  what  it  is  not 
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employed,  for  nearly  ever3i;hing  that  a  man  can  wear  is  made  on 
the  co-operative  principle.  To  begin  at  a  man's  feet :  Isoots  and 
shoes  are  largely  made  cooperatively ;  hosiery,  very  considerably 
so ;  woollen  cloths,  fustians,  and  all  kinds  of  cloth  used  for  men's 
clothing;  hats  and  caps,  neck-ties  (paper  collars  are  not  yet 
included)  ;  ready-made  clotning,  shirts,  under-clothes,  in  short,  a 
man's  whole  outfit.  [Mr.  Harper  was  clad  in  a  dress,  every  por- 
tion of  which,  both  the  raw  miterial  and  the  make-up,  was  the 
work  of  co-operative  societies  ]  So  you  see  pure  co-operation  has 
attained  to  pretty  considerable  growth. 

"  Now  we  come  to  the  great  matter  of  Partnerships  in  Industry, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  isrge  concerns,  beginning  with  the 
colossal  affair  of  the  Grossleys  at  Halifax.    Their  capital  is  £1,800,- 
000  (say  $9,000,000),  employing  six  thousand  persons  in  four 
very  large  mills,  —  men,  women,  and  children.    I  cannot  recall  the 
number  of  each.    They  manufacture  carpets  only,  and  of  the  gen- 
tlemen I  have  to  say  that  they  are  moral  gmrUs.     Some  thirty 
years  ago,  they  commenced  business  under  a  partnership  which 
said, '  Of  all  the  net  profits  we  shall  make,  we  will  give  away  one-  n 
tenth  for  charitable  purposes,'  and  they  have  sacredly  kept  their 
word.    Thirty  years  ago  they  rendered  to  the  Income  Tax  Com- 
missioner a  voluntary  statement  showing  that  their  income  was 
£100,000  (say  8500.000)  pei*  annum.    This  was  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  tax.    The  Tax  Commissioner  sent  the  return  back, 
with  the  inquiry  indorsed,  ^Is  this  right?     Do  we  understand  the 
figures?   Is  there  no  mistake?'    The  reply  was :  '  If  you  are  satis- 
fied with  them,  we  are.' 

^'  These  men  have  done  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  giving 
away  money.  They  have  given  Halifax  a  magnificent  park  and 
put  into  the  park  worth  £iO,000  (say  $200,000)  of  statuary.  They 
have  built  a  large  college  for  dhe  education  of  orphan  children. 
In  the  region  roundabout,  they  have  built  almshouses  for  .aged 
people,  and  have  done  many  other  like  acts.  G-rand  men  have 
they  been,  as  well  as  prosperous,  and  their  prosperity  seemed  to 
follow  their  good  deeds.  They  have  had  patents  so  successful  that 
not  long  ago  they  were  receiving  £30,000  (say  $160,000)  per 
annum  for  royalties,  for  the  mere  use  of  them  by  other  parties 

**  (Q.)  When  did  they  adopt  the  partnership  principle?  {Mr. 
H  )     When  they  originally  began  business,  thirty  years  ago. 

"  (Q.)     Are  they  the  originators?    {Mr.  H.)    No,  they  began 
a  private  partnership  then,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  good  thing 
of  them  that  they  recorded  in  their  partnership  deed,  that  they 
would  give  away  one-tenth  of  their  profits. 
48 
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^'  (Q.)  How  mach  did  they  give  their  help  other  than  mere 
wage?  (Mr.  H.)  It  was  but  recently  that  they  made  their  con- 
cern a  limited  partnership,  or  ^  Limited  Liability  Company.'  A 
Limited  Company  means  that  the  members  are  liable  only  for  the 
amount  set  down  against  their  names  in  the  deed  of  copartnership. 
Thus  a  man  puts  down  for  fifty  shares,  or  for  even  smaller  sums, 
say  ten  or  five  shares,  and  is  to  that  extent  responsible,  and  no 
farther.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  these  very  partnerships 
become  '  unlimited/  That  is,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  their 
business  was  disastrous,  and  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  share- 
holders are  knocked  over,  then  the  wealthier  part  are  made  to  pay 
for  what  the  smaller  ones  cannot.  Some  four  years  ago  they  (the 
Crossleys)  made  their  company  into  a  Limited  Liability,  reserving 
4,000  shares  for  their  own  working  people,  to  be  taken  up  at  par 
at  any  time  when  the  people  were  ready  to  do  it,  par  being  £10 
($50)  a  share,  and  the  shares  are  now  selling  in  open  market, 
at  £17  ($85). 

'^  (Q*)  What  provision  is  there  against  unlawful  increase  of 
the  number  of  shares  ?  For  instance,  there  is  a  limited  or  fixed 
number  of  shares  in  the  Crossley  establishment.  By  a  process  we 
have  here  (United  States),  we  have  what  is  called  a.*  watering  of 
the  stock.'  If  there  were  ten  shares  to-day,  there  might  be  fifteen 
or  fifty  to-morrow,  as  the  directors  might  choose,  and  these  they 
might  keep  or  might  sell,  without  authority  from  shareholders. 
{Mr.  H.)  Such  a  thing  in  England  would  be  at  once  attacked  as 
fraudulent,  and  the  directors,  on  discovery,  would  be  liable  to 
heavy  punishment.    « 

^^  (Q.)  How  far  have  these  4,000  shares  reserved  for  workmen 
been  taken  by  them?  (Mr.  H.)  I  cannot  to  exactness  tell,  but 
am  almost  certain  that  about  all  of  them  are  so  taken. 

(Q.)  Can  an  operative  in  the  mill  save  enough  in  a  single  year 
to  take  up,  say,  ten  shares?  (Mr.  H.)  No,  but  the  poorest  of 
them  might  save  enough  to  get  hold  of  one. 

'^(Q.)  What  percentage  of  profit  do  these  shareholders  re- 
ceive? (Mr.  H.)  A  good  percentage,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
fact  that  the  shares  which  cost  £10  par  are  selling  at  £l7, 
which  ought  to  represent  12  to  15  per  cent,  though  I  think  it  more 
likely  to  be  20  per  cent.  So  that  an  operative  owning  one  share, 
and  working  one  year,  would,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  get  this 
percentage  of  profit  on  his  share,  the  other  laborers,  not  share- 
holders, getting  only  their  regular  pay.  Consequently,  every  man 
tries  to  make  the  concern  a  sort  of  Savings  Bank  for  his  money. 
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I  believe  these  4,000  shares  were  taken  np  inthin  the  first  six 
months,  the  workmen  not  able  to  take  a  share  or  shares,  at  once, 
being  allowed,  probably,  a  year  wherein  to  pay  therefor. 

"  (QO  Were  I,  then,  an  operative,  and  should  go  over  there  now 
to  join  the  establishment,  I  conld  not  get  a  share,  all  being  sold? 
{3fr.  H,)  Possibly  so,  but  whenever  a  workman  leaves  the  establish- 
ment,  he  cannot  retire  with  his  shares,  not  being  allowed  to  ht>ld 
any  longer  than  he  is  connected  with  the  concern.  Ownership  was 
a  sort  of  bonns  on  permanency  of  stay,  and  a  stimulus  to  save. 
When  he  goes  he  leaves  his  share,  but  receives  for  it  the  £10  (S30) 
it  cost  him ;  and  such  cases  occurring,  shares  are  at  times  in  the 
market,  but  always  at  par  to  the  operative  buyer. 

'^(Q)  What  influence  have  these  4,000  shareholders  in  the 
management  of  the  business  ?  {Mr,  H.)  Under  the  circumstances, 
practically  none,  because  the  Crossleys  hold  so  large  a  number  of 
shares  that  they  really  control.  It  is  so  colossal  an  affair,  that 
they  were  afraid  of  pure  co-operation,  because  that  puts  so  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  and  therefore  ignorant.* 
They  knew  that  their  operatives  were  not  educated  enough,  and 
therefore  that  they  themselves  should  be  allowed  perfect  freedom 
in  management.  They  are  really  the  guardians  of  the  property, 
and  this  operative  ownership  of  shares,  this  co-operative  element, 
works  as  a  stimulus  to  production  and  savings,  and  to  attention  to 
the  general  interest. 

"  (Q  )  The  operatives,  then,  really  receive  no  benefit  fh)m  the 
bonus ;  they  cannot  sell  out,  and  the  advance  on  the  shar^  they 
really  do  not  realize?  {Mr.  H.)  Quite  so.  The  intention  was  to 
nurse  their  propensity  to  save,  to  induce  them  to  aggregate  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  invested  in  the  concern,  which  to  many  of 
them,  being  mere  girls,  is  quite  an  amount  of  money. 

"  (Q.)  If  a  shareholder  dies,  his  share  would  seem  to  revert  to 
the  company?  {Mr.  ff.)  Yes,  and  it  is  again  sold,  at  par,  and 
the  proceeds,  £10,  are  paid  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

"  (Q-)  Oan  you  inform  us  of  any  other  sample  of  limited  part- 
nership besides  the  Crossleys?  {Mr.  /i.)  Yes,  that  of  the  Briggs's 
Colliery  (at  Whitwood  and  Methley  Junction,  West  Riding  of 
York,  England).  This  is  a  remarkable  success.  It  may  first  here 
be  stated  that  the  Briggs  family,  for  many  years,  not  fewer  than 
fifteen,  had  realized  on  their  capital  not  exceeding  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  per  annum  on  account  of  frequent  strikes.    They  were 

*Ko  pure  co-operation  can  succeed  in  the  hands  of  auch  persons.    A  proper 
education  is  the  great  want  of  the  working  classes. 
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reckoned  to  be  the  kardest  of  masters.  They  dow  realize  regularly 
ten  per  cent  yielded  to  their  capital  in  coD£equence  of  this  partner- 
ship. In  fact,  for  two  or  three  years  past  it  has  been  as  good  as 
twelve  per  cent,  so  that  the  miners  have  got  an  addition  to  their 
pay  of  from  £5  to  £12  (|25  to  $60)  a  year.  I  can  best  describe 
this  in  this  way.  When  all  wages,  all  salaries,  and  the  ten  per 
cent  profit  on  capital  have  been  paid,  then  the  residoe  of  profit  is  to 
be,  by  the  terms  of  the  partnership,  equally  divided  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  Labor  ii^plies  in  that  case  all  the  salaries,  whether 
master's  or  men's,  the  masters  taking  salary  for  the  supervision 
bestowed,  and  the  men  for  work  performed.  This  gives  the  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  above  the  ten,  spoken  of  above,  and  the  over 
to  the  workmen  of  the  £d  to  £12  per  year. 

«'  (Q.)  Are  the  men  shareholders  at  all?  {Mr.  H.)  Yes,  if 
they  so  choose.  The  fact  that  makes  this  concern  truly  and  purely 
co-operative  is  the  giving  a  bonus  to  labor. 

'^  (Q.)  Have  these  shareholders  any  voice  in  the  management? 
{Mr.  H,)  No..  The  deed  of  partnership  leaves  the  management 
absolutely  with  the  Messrs.  Briggs. 

^^  (Q.)  Are  there  shareholders  who  are  neither  masters  nor 
men  —  being  outsiders  ?  {Mr.  H.)  There  might  be,  and  they 
would  have  voice  in  the  management,  but  then  the  Briggs  family 
retain  so  many  of  the  shares  that  others  have  no  power.  The 
family  literally  contiols  the  concern,  and  as  effectually  as  they  did 
when  sole  proprietors,  and  outside  shareholders  would  prefer  it 
should  be  so,  as  they  perceive  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
Messrs.  Briggs  to  achieve  success,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  chief 
capitalists. 

'^  (Q.)  Does  a  miner  get  a  percentage  on  his  share  or  shares, 
besides  the  bonus?  {Mr.  H.)  Yes  he  profits  in  three  ways ;  first, 
by  his  manual  labor ;  secondly,  by  his  percentage,  and  thirdly,  by 
his  bonus.  And  beside  all,  and  what  is  a  great  point,  he  is  necer 
out  of  work.  The  work  is  always  there,  and  he  is  sure  of  from 
S7.50  to  Sd.75  every  Saturday  night  to  carry  home  to  wife  and 

children. 

*''-  (Q.)  Are  the  wages  at  the  collieries  regulated  by  Labor 
Union  wages?    {Mr.  H.)    They  are  about  the  same. 

«^  (Q.)  Are  these  miners  at  the  Briggs  Collieries  members  of 
Labor  Unions?  {Mr.  H.)  O,  no.  They  have  no  need  to  be- 
long.   They  never  strike  now.    They  have  abolished  all  that  idea. 

^'  (Q.)  Have  you  seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of  a  recent  dif- 
ficulty between  the  Briggs's  and  their  men  in  the  matter  of  a  cele- 
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bration  of  the  holiday  of  the  Labor  Unions?  {Mn  JJ.)  I  have 
not. 

*^(Q)  It  seems  that  the  Miners'  Trade  or  Labor  Union  of 
that  region  decided  to  celebrate  by  a  holiday  the  anniversary  of 
their  Society,  and  they  issued  and  cironlated  a  notice  asking  work- 
men to  j&in  them.  The  notice  having  been  posted  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Briggs  collieries,  the  masters  issued  a  prohibitory  notice, 
declaring  that  all  persons  who  attended  the  celebration  would  lose 
the  bonus  of  the  past  year.  The  shareholders  held  a  tineeting,  and 
on  inquiring  what  the  bonus  would  be,  were  told  that  it  would  not 
probably  fall  short  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Some  of  the 
men  were  dissatisfied,  and  questioned  the  right  of  Messrs.  Briggs, 
under  the  deed  of  Limited  Partnership,'  to  take  away  the  bonus  of 
a  year  just  passed.  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  in  a  letter  inserted  in  the 
*  Bee-Hive  '  newspaper,  not  contradicting  the  notice  given  out  that 
the  men  should  lose  the  bonus  of  the  past  year,  amends  it  by  say- 
ing, that  persons  attending  the  celebration  shall  lose  the  bonus  of 
the  next  year.  Now  it  is  a  question  as  to  what  extent  a  business 
is  co-operative,  in  which  the  stronger  party  may,  at  will,  annul  an 
agreement  for  labor.  {Mr.  H,)  It  is  no  longer  a  co-operative 
establishment,  if  that  alteration  be  made ;  but  to  do  it,  some  articles 
in  their  constitution  must  be  altered. 

'^  (Q.)  Yes,  but  as  Messrs.  Briggs  have  the  controlling  vote, 
they  can  do  as  they  please.     {Mr  H.)     Clearly'  they  could. 

"  Q,  The  'Bee-Hive '  states,  and  on  this  we  desired  your  opinion, 
that  Messrs.  Briggs  '  were  the  hardest  masters  in  their  whole  vicin- 
ity, upon  their  miners  previously  to  this  partnership.'*  {Mr.  H.) 
Originally  they  were  so. 

*^  (Q.)     It  added  that  they  turned  whole  families  right  out  of 

their  houses,  when  almost  starving  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and 

were  perpetually  at  war  with  their  men.    It  further  claimed  that 

thev  adopted  the  partnership  principle,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 

killing  off  the  Labor  Union,  and  had  consequently  prejudiced  the 

unions  thereabouts  against  partnerships.     {Mr.  H.)     I  dare  say 

so.    But  they  have  much  more  prejudiced  the  large  employers 

against  themselves. 
*'  (Q*)     Well,  to  return.    If  I  understand  you,  the  difference 

between  the  Briggs  enterprise  and  pure  co-operation,  is  this,  that 

under  the  pure  co-operative  system,  the  number  of  shares  that  a 

person  can  own,  is  limited,  so  that  no  one  person  can  control  the 

•  See  "  Trades  Unions  of  England/'  by  Gomte  de  Paris,  pp.  214-238,  and  post- 
script, p.  246. 
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action  of  the  whole  company.  (Mr.  H.)  The  difference  is  mnch 
greater  than  that.  Pore  co-operation  means  that  the  whole  of  the 
profits,  whatever  they  are,  are  divided  between  capital  and  labor, 
capital  taking  only  five  per  cent  interest,  instead  often,  and  labor 
whatever  the  balance  might  be. 

^'(Q.)  The  whole  of  such  balance?  {Mr.  H.)  Except  what 
might  be  agreed  upon,  —  what  might  be,  according  to  certain 
adopted  by-laws,  set  aside  for  educational  purposes,  or  matters 
of  that  kind  for  which  there  is  always  some  provision  made.  Edu- 
cational matters  are  always  looked  after.  In  the  distributive 
co-operation  stores,  they  have  developed  educational  matters  in 
magnificent  forms,  particularly  in  societies  like  that  at  Halifax. 
They  have  there  the  means  of  educating  their  members  in  nearly 
all  the  sciences,  —  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology, 
etc.,  with  abundance  of  illustrative  apparatus,  instruments,' and 
specimens.  All  this  is  direct  outgrowth  from  the  association,  and 
its  expense  is  met  out  of  a  certain  percentage  of  profits  set  apart 
therefor.  Children  of  the  workmen  are  becoming  scholarly,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  beauties,  the  noblest  results  which  have  come  of 
co-operation.  It  is  better  and  greater  than  the  coining  of  money, 
or  the  saving  of  money,  although  these  two  were  the  motive 
power  which  set  co-operation  at  work.  It  grew  almost  in  spite 
of  themselves,  into  a  nobler  principle.  They  builded  better  than 
they  knew. 

''  (Q.)  Are  there  fhnds  set  apart  for  other  than  educational 
purposes?  {Mr.  H.)  For  purposes  of  charity  and  relief,  sums 
are  voted  year  by  year.  But  the  only  special  arrangement  is  that 
for  education.  There  now  occurs  to  me  one  matter  worth  men- 
tioning. A  society  at  Bishop  Auckland  had  a  dishonest  manager 
into  whose  hands  great  power  had  imprudently  been  confided. 
He  ran  the  society  deeply  into  debt,  and  taking  nearly  all  its  fioat- 
ing  fhnds,  bolted  out  of  the  country.  A  contribution  was  taken 
up  by  the  larger  societies,  so  that  the  shareholders  in  this  smaller 
one  did  not  lose  anything,  all  being  mode  up  to  it  by  the  stronger. 
The  managers,  who  should  have  better  looked  after  the  interests 
of  their  society,  were,  of  necessity,  called  upon  to  pay  a  consider* 
able  amount  and  to  subscribe  pretty  largely,  as  a  sort  of  penalty 
for  neglect.  These  few  members  put  down  the  considerable  sum 
of  £200  ($1,000),  and  I  think  the  whole  loss  made  up  was  £750 
($8,750). 

*'  (Q.)  We  desire  to  make  the  difference  between  pure  co-ope- 
rative associations  and  others  as  clear  as  possible.     {Mr.  H.)    In 
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the  Briggs  Collieries,  the  percentage  over  and  above  ten,  is 
divided  equally  between  capital  and  labor,  as  has  been  said,  labor 
taking  one-half  thereof.  In  pare  co-operative  societies  the  inter- 
est is  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  and  capital  get0  no  more  than  that, 
and  the  whole  of  the  net  profits  goes  to  labor. 

*'  (Q.)  But  suppose  the  laborers  are  not  all  shareholders,  what 
then?  {Mr.  H,)  As  I  have  said,  they  are  not  paid  anything  of 
the  profit,  because  having  no  shares  they  run  no  risks. 

^'(Q)  Do  they  get  the  same  amount  for  labor?  {Mr.  H.) 
Exactly,  pro  rata  on  whatever  they  may  have  received  as  wages 
during  the  year.  Tliey  draw  bonus  on  that  amount,  men,  women, 
and  children. 

^'  (Q.)  That  is,  if  I  have  received  in  wages  $100,  my  bonus  is 
twice  as  large  as  his  who  has  received  but  $50,  and  this  last  twice 
as  much  as  his  who  has  received  but  $25,  each  getting  percentage 
proportional  to  his  wage?  (Mr,  H.)  Exactly  so,  the  prompting 
motive  being  to  earn  the  greatest  amount  of  wage  so  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  bonus.  This  stimulates  diligence,  indus- 
try and  care.  A  few  words  now,  before  dosmg,  upon  what^  as  an 
individual  at  least,  I  can  see  as  a  future  probability,  in  a  subject 
that  has  been  mooted  and  discussed  in  England.  I  believe  that 
the  Government  will,  by  and  by,  see  its  way  to  loan  large  sums  of 
money  to  co-operative  bodies  of  workmen  to  enable  them  to  pros- 
ecute their  various  indusines.  It  has  already  adopted  this  princi- 
ple in  regard  to  municipalities,  which  municipalities  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  aggregations  of  persons  holding  property.  It 
is  not  the  Town  Coubcil  that  borrows  the  money.  It  is  the  whole 
number  of  property-holding  people,  people  paying  taxes,  that  bor- 
row of  the  Government.  Now  you  have  a  closely  analogous  case 
when  you  take  a  body  of  a  thousand  workmen,  which  body,  banded 
together,  has  an  aggregated  fund,  and  which  owns  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land,  which  land  it  is  ready  to  make  over  to  Govern- 
ment for  a  loan  of  money.  I  do  not  see  why  the  State  should  not 
lend,  at  the  same  rate  per  cent  at  which  it  lends  to  municipalities, 
to  aggregate  bodies  of  workmen,  if  they  have  landed  property  to 
place  as  collateral  security. 

^'  (Q  )  Take  your  Gobden  Mill  as  an  instance  of  co-operation 
in  textile  fabrics ;  can  you  give  the  average  wages  of  the  men  em- 
ployed? (Mr.  H,)  No,  that  is  not  given  except  in  special  sta- 
tistics. Yet  now  I  think  of  it,  we  have  a  special  set  of  statistics 
in  which  amounts  of  wages  are  given.  But  they  are  rarely  pub- 
lished, and  I  did  not  happen  to  bring  any  of  those  documents  with 
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me.    What  I  have  told  you  is  a  fair  account  derived  from  memory. 
I  cannot  supply  accurate  details  of  wages  and  the  like." 

[Mr.  H.  exhibited  to  the  Bureku  a  great  variety  of  samples  of 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  all  made  at  co-operative  produciug 
establishments.] 

Co-operation  in  Agrictdture. 

There  is  now  before  us,  as  we  write,  an  English  news- 
paper, "  The  Agricultural  Economist"  dated  April,  1872, 
which  gives  its  ^  aim  and  work,"  as  enlisted  in  the  contest 
now  carried  by  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Association 
and  its  allies,  against  the  old  systems  of  fraud  and  adultera- 
tion (in  manures) ,  which  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  as 
great  an  extent  in  England  as  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
also  another  and  very  important  object,  that,  namely,  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  all  the  requisite  seeds  and  feeding  sup- 
plies, and  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  to  the 
farmer.  But  we  append  the  Prospectus  in  full.  The  paper 
from  which  it  is  taken  exposes  many  of  these  cheats,  giving 
actual  analyses  of  them^  and  giving  likewise  directions  to  the 
farmer  how  to  prepare  his  own  fertilizers  and  how  to  apply 
them.     Its  motto  is  the  Christian  principle  of  mutual  help. 
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PROSPECTUS 

AITD 

SUMMARY  OF  ITS  OBJECTS^   CONSTITUIION,  AND  RULES. 


Basis  of  tJie  Association.  —  This  Association  is  entirely  mutaal, 
the  purchasing  members  being  the  sole  proprietary. 

Objects  of  the  Association. — The  objects  of  the  Association 
are  twofold.  First,  to  check  adulteration  in  seeds,  manures,  and 
feeding  stuffs.  Second,  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  these 
requisites,  and  of  good  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

Mode  of ' effecting  these  objects.  —  These  objects  are  effected  by 
systematic  analyses  and  by  co-operative  divisions  of  profits.  An 
analytical  chemist,  elected  by  the  members,  reports  upon  samples 
of  oil  cakos,  manures,  etc.,  submitted  by  leading  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  Wholesale  contracts  and  purchases  are  based 
upon  these  reports ;  and  pure  oil  cakes,  etc.,  thus  purchased,  are 
resold  to  the  members  at  fair  and  reasonable  market  prices.  The 
analyses,  purchases,  and  contracts,  are  discussed  month  by  month 
at  the  council  meeetings. 

Half  the  firoJUs  returned  at  once  to  purchasing  members.  —  Of 
the  profits  realized,  one-half  is  at  once  returned  to  the  purchasers, 
and  the  other  half  reserved  to  pay  working  expenses,  and  five  per 
cent  interest  on  investments  of  capital. 

Prospect  of  further  vJUimate  returns.  —  After  the  working  ex- 
penses have  been  defrayed,  and  five  per  cent  paid  upon  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  society's  business,  any  residue  of  profit  also 
belongs  to  the  purchasing  members.  As  the  business  of  the  so- 
ciety increases,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  profits  will  be  re- 
quired year  by  year  in  order  to  provide  for  necessary  expenses. 

Government  of  the  Association. — The  society  is  governed  by  an 
elected  Council  of  gentlemen.  The  present  members  of  Council 
have  from  the  first  given  their  services  without  charge.  Members 
having  •£25,  or  over,  invested  in  the  capital  fund  are  eligible  to  a 
Beat  on  the  Council,  and  every  member  of  the  society  enjoys 
Toting  power  in  the  annual  elections  in  fair  proportion  to  his  in- 
vestment in  the  capital  fund.  One-third  of  the  Council  retires 
annually. 

SyfUematic  audit  and  publiccUion  of  accounts.  —  The  accounts 
are  regularly  checked  by  an  auditor  elected  by  the  members,  and 
are  published  in  detail.  A  monthly  summary  of  business  is  laid 
before  the  Council,  and  published  in  the  Agricultural  Economist. 

44 
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Conditions  of  memherahip.  —  Any  respectable  farmer,  landowner, 
or  horticulturist,  is  freely  admitted  to  membership  by  election  at  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  conditions  of  membership 
are  simply  an  investment  of  at  least  one  pound  in  the  capital 
fund  of  the  society,  cash  payments  for  goods  bought,  and  a  sub- 
scription of  five  shillings  per  annum  to  the  AgricuUuraX  Economist^ 
the  organ  of  the  association.  This  latter  sum  can  be  paid  out  of 
profits  and  interest  accruing  to  the  member. 

No  liability  attacJiea  to  membership.  —  No  liability  attaches  to 
membership  after  the  first  subscription.  A  fully  paid-up  share, 
representing  one  pound  in  the  capital  fund  of  the  association,  is 
given  to  each  member  for  every  sovereign  he  subscribes.  The 
association  is  registered  under  the  limited  liability  act,  with 
articles  carefully  drawn  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.  C.  [one  of 
the  Council].  The  shares  being  all  paid  in  full,  the  members  are 
free  from  any  further  responsibility. 

Gfrowth  of  capital.  —  To  provide  for  the  growth  of  a  capital 
fund,  members  subscribing  less  than  £25  are  required  not  to  with- 
draw their  profits  in  cash,  but  to  add  them  to  their  investment 
until  they  have  £25  invested. 

Facilities  for  withdrawal  of  capital* — Members  who  have  £25 
invested,  or  whose  profits  have  accumulated  to  £25,  can  withdraw 
profits  as  they  arise  on  each  transaction,  and  when  they  desire  to 
leave  the  society  can  draw  the  £25  of  accumulated  profits  or  in- 
vestment [less  £1  deduction,  and  the  small  expense  of  transfer]. 
Accumulated  profits  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  in  the 
same  manner  as  cash  investments,  whilst  they  remain  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ptirmanence  of  the  association.  —  To  secure  the  permaoence, 
stability  and  safety  of  the  association,  the  Council  can  only  appro- 
priate half  the  income  of  the  association  in  any  quarter  to  repay- 
ments of  investments  withdrawn. 

Publications  of  the  association,  — Copies  of  prospectus  and  list 
of  members,  post  free  to  inquirers.  Samples  and  price,  post  free  to 
members.  Agricultural  Economist^  containing  price  current  of  the 
Association,  post  free  monthly  for  5s.  per  annum.  Single  copies 
6d.  each.  Colored  supplements  Is.  each.  Order  books  for  mem- 
bers, containing  50  checks,  6d.  each.  Rules  of  the  Association 
[Articles  of  A  ssociation]  2d.  each. 

JSpecially  advantageous  terms  for  analysis.  —  Are  charged  to 
members  of  the  Agricullural  and  Horticultural  (Co-operative)  As- 
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sooiation  by  Professor  Alfred  Sibson,  F.C.S.,  the  prices  being  sub- 
ject to  a  reduction  to  members. 

Local  Branches.  -^Fanners'  Clubs,  Agricultural  Societies,  Cham* 
bers  of  Agriculture,  Local  Co-operative  Societies,  and  all  bodies  of 
20  or  more  agriculturists- associated  for  the  purpose,  may  become 
branches  of  the  Association,  and  obtain  wholesale  supply  of  goods 
carriage  paid.  The  rules  for  Branches,  and  all  other  information, 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 

Managing  Director, 

Then  follows  a  very  numerous  list  of  members,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  from  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  others. 

There  is  another  Society  called  the 

'^  Central  Co-operative  Agency  Society,  limited,  for  the  sale  of 
co-operative  manufactures  and  supply  of  provisions,  wholesale  and 
retail,  shares  at  £1  each ;  with  a  Committee  of  Management  having 
E.Vansittart  Neal,  M.  A.,  as  Chairman,  and  among  its  members 
Walter  Morrison,  Esq  ,  M.  P. ;  Thomas  Hughes  (Queen's  Council), 
M.  P. ;  William  Pare,  Esq.,  F.  S.  S.,  and  other  well-known  gentle- 
men of  repute.  Their  banker  is  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
Oxford  street,  and  their  offices  and  stores  are  at  Co-operative  Hall, 
55  Castle  street. 

'*  This  Society  is  formed  for  the  following  purposes :  — 

^M .  To  act  as  a  centre,  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  articles 
produced  by  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Societies  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

"  2.  To  satisfy  the  wish  expressed  by  many  Co-operative  Soci- 
eties in  the  South  of  England,  for  the  establishment  in  London  of 
a  wholesale  centre  in  connection  with  them  to  supply  the  articles 
of  provision  which  they  require,  and  which  in  some  cases,  firom  the 
superiority  of  the  London  market,  in  others  from  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  carriage,  can  thus  be  obtained  more  advantageously  than 
from  the  wholesale  centres  in  the  North  of  England. 

^'  8.  To  combine  with  the  wholesale  business  a  retail  business  in 
London. 

^^  The  conduct  of  the  Society's  business  will  be  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Co-operative  action,  approved  by  the  successful  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  namely  :— 

^^  1.    Cash  dealings. 
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"  2.  The  division  of  profits  (after  pajment  of  expenses,  of  sums 
specially  appropriated,  and  of  the  interest  of  capital),  among  the 
customers  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 

^^  3.    Free  admission  of  members. 

^'  4.  Admission  of  non-members  to  share  in  the  profits  on  their 
purchases  to  at  least  half  the  amount  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled aa  members. 

*^  5.  Encouragement  to  the  accumulation  of  profits,  combined 
with  facilities  for  their  immediate  realization. 

^^  6.    Power  to  purchase  shares  and  thus  facilitate  withdrawals. 

^  7.  Formation  of  fbnds  for  educational  and  other  social  pur- 
poses." 

In  our  First  Report  on  page  37,  we  said  as  follows  :  — 

'^  Into  the  question  of  co-opepation  there  must  be  a  full  exami- 
nation, in  every  phase  of  its  development,  ft*om  the  simple  system 
of  '  share  and  share,'  adopted  by  our  fathers  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries,  to  its  fbll  flowering  out  into  every  department  of 
industry/' 

On  page  88,  we  said  that  for  satisfactory  examination  into  all 
these  great  and  grave  matters,  we  shall  need  an  organized 
and  efficient  body  of  investigators  to  canvass  the  whole  State 
and  to  gather  up  detailed  statistics  and  positive  facts,  with 
the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  same  work 
has  been  characterized  by  Parliamentary  commissions  in 
England.  To  this  suggestion,  having  in  it  the  element  of 
request,  no  reply  was  received,  nor,  in  fact,  was  that  on  the 
subsequent  Second  Report  ever  referred  to  any  committee. 
Thereupon  the  Bureau  prepared  and  sent  blank  circulars  to 
dififeront  parts  of  the  State  containing  the  following  ques- 
tions :  — 

^^  1.  Have  there  ever  been  co-operative  associations  in  your 
town? 

^^  2.  If  yea^  how  many,  and  when  did  they  commence  opera- 
tions? 

**  8.  Are  there  any  now  in  existence? 

^'  4.  If  none,  when  did  they  close  up,  and  for  what  cause  or 
causes?" 
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From  replies  we  learnt  that  about  nineteen  instances  had 
occurred  of  the  starting  of  co-operative  ptores,  most  of  which 
had  been  unsuccessful,  from  want  of  a  proper  interest  in  them, 
as  was  alleged. 

On  page  277  of  our  First  Eeport,  a  reference  is  made  in  a 
communication  from  a  journeyman  tailor,  to  the  starting  of 
a  co-operative  store  for  his  craftsmen,  **in  order  to   have 
something  to  fall  back  upon  if  they  should  lose  in  a  strike,' 
—  which  they  made  in  1869. 

And  on  page  283  of  same  Report,  a  mule-spinner  says,  that 
the  only  way  to  true  labor  reform  is  **  by  co-operation  as  is 
practised  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  England  by  the 
Bochdale  system/'    He  adds :  — 

• 

^*  The  Workingmen's  Co-operative  Association  organized  under  ^ 
State  law  February  14, 1867,  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  bad  50 
members.  They  have  now  (1869)  155  members,  with  a  fund  of 
$1,226.20.  They  have  paid  out  in  dividends  and  interest,  over 
$8,000,  which  shows  that  the  association  has  raised  nearly  all  its 
capital  out  of  its  profits,  after  pitying  expenses  and  making  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  of  fixed  stock.  When  I  became  a  member  I 
had  not  a  dollar  that  I  could  call  my  own,  but  was  in  debt  about 
$100,  and  was  behind  in  my  store  account.  Now  I  have  $50  in- 
vested in  the  association,  and  ready  cash  enough  to  pay  for  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  through  the  month,  and  I  owe  no  debts  to 
anybody." 

The  yeaf  following,  the  Bureau  employed  three  assistants, 
though  with  too  small  an  appropriation,  $5,000,  for  expenses 
of  all  sorts,  including  salaries.  Two  of  these  were  instructed 
**  to  inquire  wherever  their  visits  carried  them,  whether  there 
were  or  had  been  any  co-operative  associiations,  productive 
or  distributive,  in  the  special  localities  visited,  their  methods  ' 
of  management,  their  success  or  non-success,  and  causes  of 
either." 

Their  reports  may  be  summed  up  a^  follows  : — ^ 

^'  Fi'om  various  causes,  failures  have  been  more  numerous  than 
successes  in  our  State  in  these  ezperimenis,  the  history  of  wiiich 
would  doubtless  throw  much  light  upon  the  general  subject,  but 
wc  must  be  content  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  each  division  of 
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the  method,  reserving  a  fall  discussion  for  another  report,  though 
here  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  subject  being  specially  assigned 
by  law,  to  another  department,  that  of  the  Secretary  of  StatQ, 
no  particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  statistics  sasceptible 
of  tabulation,  or  in  any  respects  afford  material  for  giving  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  present  status  of  these  enterprises,  and  for  a 
complete  treatment  of  so  vast  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ingmen." 

Again,  in  the  Third  Report,  it  is  declared  to  be  *'  a  vital 
question  how  to  adjust  industrial  and  social  relations,  so  that 
labor  and  capital  shall  become  vigorous  and  productive  part- 
ners, instead  of,  as  now,  unproductive  and  wasteful  oppo- 
nents, or  in  other  words,  how  to  make  co-operation  possible 
and  practicable ;  "  but  it  is  added  thtft  the  people  (work  peo- 
ple) are  poor,  or  they  would  not  be  wage-people,  and  are  ig- 
norant [ignorant  in  methods  of  business  on  large  scales] ,  and 
they  know  not  how,  and  cannot  co-operate ;  and  furthermore 
that  the  average  wage-laborer's  margin  over  and  above  his 
expenses,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  cap- 
ital iu  its  aggregated  form,  or  to  contend  with  the  power 
which  such  aggregation  gives.  Co-operation  will  come  and 
succeed  as  the  natural  result  of  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
education  and  power,  among  the  working  classes.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  say,  that  in  England  where  co-operation 
has  been  most  experimented  upon,  it  has  had  the  powerful 
aid  of  rank  and  wealth  and  education,  advising,  en5ouraging, 
and  participating  in  its  movements,  while  here  it  has  not 
only  not  been  fostered  by  such  auxiliaries,  but  has  been 
treated  with  indifference  by  them.  There,  too,  the  work- 
ingmen  have  far  greater  confidence  in  their  leaders  and  in 
each  other,  than  they  have  here,  their  success  being 
largely  due  to  the  discipline  of  the  trades  unions,  and 
they  move  towards  the  achievement  of  their  object  in  solid 
masses,  and  not,  as  here,  in  scattered  skirmishing,  —  each 
distrusting  his  next  neighbor,  and,  whenever  consenting  to  be 
led,  led  by  men  unfit  for  leadership,  for  want  of  executive 
ability,  and  in  the  main  are  as  poorly  qualified  as  the  mass 
of  their  followers,  to  organize,  control,  and  guide  to  success. 
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A  machinist,  writing  to  the  Bureau,  said  :  — 

'*  The  success  of  co-operation  in  the  distribation  of  commodities 
in  England,  is  largely  dae  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  working- 
men  there,  have  more  influence  with  their  comrades  than  with 
those  who  attempt  to  lead  in  such  enterprises  here ;  adding,  that 
while  English  institutions  do  not  permit  men  to  rise  so  easily  from 
the  ranks  as  ours,  nearly  all  who  do  rise  here,  desert  their  class^ 
leaving  behind  poorer  leadership  than  in  England,  where  men  are 
forced  to  stay  in  the  ranks,  and  as  the  masses  there  are  more  used 
to  the  control  of  managers  than  they  are  here,  all  workingmen's 
organizations  there  are  of  course  more  successful.  There  are  also 
very  eminent  outsiders  who  aid  the  efforts  of  English  co-operators, 
while  here  the  corresponding  persons  give  themselves  to  politics 
or  literature/' 

• 

In  every  report  of  this  Bureau,  it  has  declared  its  belief 
(nor  does  it  now  change  it),  that  increased  education,  in- 
creased intelligence  and  larger  opportunities  for  culture  of 
head,  heart,  and  hand,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
working  classes,  and  that  by  right  and  just  means,  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  profits  on  labor  ought  to  be 
brought  about,  so  that  the  present  system  of  wage  may 
disappear  before  the  juster  and  more  equuitable  system  of 
co-operation. 

The  wage-laborer  is  a  timid  man.  The  small  amounts  he 
may  save,  he  does  not  dare  to  risk  in  co-operation,  and 
resorts  to^  the  Sayings  Bank,  the  latter  being  security,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  former  implying  risk.  We  say  "  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,"  because  an  instance  has  recently  occurred  at  Exe- 
ter (N.  H.)  where  the  Savings  Bank  and  the  National  Bank 
being  under  one  and  the  same  control,  the  cashier  improved 
his  opportunities,  and  stole  from  both.  Very  many  Savings 
Banks  in  Massachusetts  are  similarly  situated,  and  the  warn- 
ing given  by  this  evil  example  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  labor  agitation  in  Massachusetts,  in  its  battle  with 
the  power  of  corporations,  against  which  power  the  old 
Democratic  party  of  sixty  years  ago  forewarned  the 
people,  has  echoed  with  the  steady  cry  "  a  better  chance 
for  us  and  our  children,"  and  to  secure  this  better 
chance  it  has  seen  but  the  means  of  more  and  better  educa^ 
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tion,  fewer  hours  of  work,  and  ultimate  co-operation.  For 
these  they  will  and  ought  to  strive,  —  and  if  humanity  and 
manhood  be  wo|*th  anything,  if  they  be  above  money  and 
above  price,  and  if  it  be  for  the  real  and  permanent  good  of 
the  State  that  it  should  possess  intelligent  citizens,  and  not 
an  ignorant  populace,  ^  men,  high-minded  men,  who  know 
their  duties  and  their  rights,  who  recognize  and  are  con- 
trolled by  law,  the  State's  collected  will "  —  then  the  real 
lovers  of  the  State,  her  honest  patriots,  will  not  only  bid 
them  Godspeed,  but  will  take  hold  and  help  them  to  advance, 
spite  of  outcry  or  opposition  from  capital,  or  corporate 
power. 

But  opposition  to  co-operation  has  already  sprung  up  in 
England  and  will  spring  up  here.  There,  as  we  have  said, 
it  comes  from  the  regular  dealers,  the  middle-men,  with 
whose  trade  it  is  alleged  co-operative  stores  interfere.  So 
they  have  organized  ^  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Trading  Interest,-'  and  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade  thinks 
there  is  good  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Civil  Service 
Co-operative  Association,  inasmuch  as  being  paid  servants 
of  the  public,  they  ought  by  trading  with  the  general  dealers 
help  them  to  pay  the  taxes  out  of  which  the  Civil  Service 
men  are  th  mselves  paid.  The  editor  of  the  "  Agricultural 
.  Economisty*  before  alluded  to,  advises  as  a  remedy,  that  the 
regular  trade  should  cease  to  adulterate  or  to  sell  adulterated 
articles,  and  by  adopting  the  co-operative  principle  of  return- 
ing the  surplus  profits  of  his  trade  over  and  above  a  fair 
return  for  his  capital  and  his  labor,  become  himself  a  co- 
operator,  and  make  his  customers  copartners  with  him. 

We  find  also  in  a  Cincinnati  paper  some  objections  against 
this  system.  It  declares  it  to  be  beneficial  only  to  a  certain 
point,  but  pernicious  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  boundaries  fixed 
to  it  by  nature.  It  acknowledges  the  principle  of  benevolent 
association  involved,  but  does  not  see  the  same  beneficent 
effect  in  co-operative  association  destined  for  consumption 
[distribution?],  as  for  production.  Their  principle  being 
opposite  to  the  true  one  of  division  of  labor,  th^se  societies 
will  become  unsatisfactory  and  useless  as  soon  as  the  exor- 
bitance of  middle-men  traders  is  overcome.     Men  engaged 
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in  the  ordinary  day  work  of  artisans,  it  says,  cannot  well  be 
put  to  the  work  of  merchandise,  on  either  a  large  or  a  small 
scale.     Each  man  had  better  ^  stick  to  his  trade." 

Co-operative  societies  for  production  are  more  important 
than  those  for  distribution,  but  are  also  more  fallacious,  and 
cannot  succeed,  because  no  manufacturing  can  be  earned  on 
without  the  help  of  capital,  and  the  entire  devotion  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  managing  superintendent.  The  largest  concerns 
have  been  brought  to  success  by  the  genius  and  energy  of 
a  single  individual ;  and  there  is  no  first-class  establishment 
that  we  know  of,  achieving  success  under  co-operative  manage- 
ment, and  no  example  exists  of  its-  being  able  to  keep  afloat  in 
bad  times.  The  paper  adds  that  the  vaunted  Rochdale  Pioneer 
Society  is  nothing  more  than  a  joint-stock  company,  paying 
a  tolerable  dividend  to  its  shareholders,  but  only  common 
wages  to  its  ordinary  workmen,  while  their  temporary  suc- 
cess was  no  greater  than  that  obtained  by  all  private  or  joint 
stock  mills  in  England.  The  Rochdale  Co-operative  Mill 
is  similar  to  any  other  joint-stock  company.  In  1855,  the 
capital  was  made  up  by  workmen,  and  the  work  was  done  by 
them.  The  first  year  they  made  13^  per  cent,  enlarged 
their  capital  of  £5,000  ($25,000),  till  it  reached  £90,000 
($450,000),  and  erected  a  solid  mill.  Of  their  profits  they 
charged  five  per  cent  upon  capital,  and  then  allowed  one-half 
of  the  balance  of  profit  as  an  extra  dividend  on  capital,  and 
the  remainder  they  made  an  extra  bonus  to  labor,  apportion- 
iflg  the  amount  according  to  the  wages  received  by  each  dur- 
ing the  year.  During  our  civil  war,  hairdly  any  profits  were 
made,  and  the  dividend  coming  down  to  five  per  cent,  it  was 
given  to  capital  alone,  and  the  workmen  got  only  their  ordin- 
ary wages.  What  success  the  mill  has  had  is  owing  to  favor- 
able times,  and  not  to  the  principle  of  co-operation ;  the  cap- 
itiil  being  only  the  saving  of  workmen  in  place  of  ordinary 
shareholders. 

The  writer  gives  examples  of  Co-operative  failures  in  the 
cases  of  Mitchell  &  Rammelsburg's  Furniture  Association  in 
Cincinnati,  and  Louis  Blanc's  Government  Factories  in  Paris. 
The  former  changed  their  business  into  that  of  a  joint-stock 
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company,  and  the  other  sunk  $600,000,  without  benefit  to 
either  government  or  operatives. 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  remarks  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the 
method  of  Messrs.  Briggs,  and  to  other  co-operative  experi- 
ments in  England,  it  would  be  well  for  the  cautious  student 
to  read  what  has  been  written  upon  the  same  experiments  by 
William  Thornton  in  his  work  on  ^*  Labor,"  and  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris  in  his  work  on  the  ^  Trades  Unions  of  Eng- 
land.''  These  writers  differ  wholly  from  the  opinions  of  the 
writer  in  the  Cincinnati  paper. 

The  "Bee-Hive,"  an  English  journal  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  laboring  classes,  gives  some  valuable  information 
and  hints  on  the  subject  of  co-operation.  We  give  a  brief 
summary  of  a  friendly  discussion  between  two  of  its  strong 
advocates,  Messrs.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Lloyd  Jones,  in 
which  these  hints  appear.  Mr.  Harrison  premises  by  saying 
that  — 

^'  Clear  ideas  on  this  subject  are  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
workman,  that  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  theip.  I  regard  the  stores 
as  invaluable  institutions,  and  I  look  on  Productive  Co-operation 
as  a  most  valuable  experiment.  I  expect  great  things  from  the 
stores,  and  wish  every  success  to  the  Producing  Societies.  My 
warning  is  not  to  expect  too  much,  for  co-operation  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  transform  the  whole  condition  of  industry  and  to  give  us  a 
new  social  fhture.  Dr.  Travis,  who  has  every  right  to  be  heard, 
says,  that  co-operation  is  a  word  employed  in  two  different 
senses ;  in  one  it  means  merely  trading  co-operation,  in  the  midst 
of  the  social  abominations  of  the  existing  system ;  the  other^  is 
social  co-operation,  the  system  of  which  Robert  Owen  was  the 
founder.  —  Now  when  co-operation  uses  the  language  of  socialism, 
or  when  its  voice  is  heard  saying  to  the  workmen,  *  Arise,  let  us 
go  hence,'  reflecting  men  among  them  will  put  the  question  very 
distinctly,  'Where  are  we  going?*  Do  y  u  wish  to  male  work- 
.men  and  capitalists,  employer  and  employed,  convertible  term.^, 
applying  to  one  and  the  same  person;  and  in  superseding  the 
existing  method  of  employment  what  exactly  do  you  substitute  for 
it?  A  new  method  of  buying  soaji  and  candles  may  be  a  very  good 
thing,  but  it  will  not  do  away  with  ^  existing  social  abominations.' 
If  we  are  to  have  a  revision  of  the  actual  relations  of  society,  let 
is  know  exactly  what  the  new  ones  are  to  be.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
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there  is  as  yet  no  doctrine  accepted  among  co-operators  as  the  trae 
one.  These  matters  are  discussed  from  entirely  opposite  points  of 
view,  yet  they  are  the  essential  principles  on  which  it  must  stand 
or  fall.  In  practice,  the  purely  economical  school  carries  its  point, 
and  almost  all  the  existing  co-operative  manufacture?  proceed  on 
the  rule  of  competition,  so  far  as  the  men  employed  in  them  are  con- 
cerned. After  forty  years,  [of  trial],  co-operation  has  not,  as  Mr. 
Jones  understands  it,  yet  entered  upon  the  true  path.  After  forty 
years,  what  number  of  co-operative  societies  are  paying  the  work- 
men they  employ  anything  more  than  the  current  rates  of  wages  ? 
And  what  number  of  workmen  are  now  employed,  by  such  societies, 
genuinely  owned  by  workingmen,  who  are  paid  more  than  the  mar- 
ket rates  ? 

^^  There  is  always  the  distributive  side  of  co-operation,  the  stores 
to  be  looked  at,  and  though  I  value  it,  I  do  not  look  on  it  as  the 
gigantic  engine  of  the  future  that  Mr.  Jones  considers  it.  He 
put  the  co-operative  business  done  by  the  wage-classes,  at  £100,- 
000,000  ($500,000,000),  on  which  he  calculated  a  profit  of  £15,- 
000,000  ($75,000,000).  But  by  what  miracle  are  the  working 
classes  of  the  country  to  become  competent  to  manage  such  a  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  their  daily  work?  The  trading  classes,  accus- 
tomed to  business  all  their  lives,  have  never  learnt  the  art.  Of 
the  vast  sums  devoted  to  railways,  banks,  and  insurance,  an  im- 
mense proportion  is  lost,  and  perhaps  half  of  it  scarcely  earns  two 
per  cent.  Large  sums  have  been  invested  by  the  working  classes 
in  insurance  societies,  but  frightful  looses  and  mismanagement 
have  been  discovered  in  many  of  them.  One  of  the  ablest  work- 
men I  ever  knew,  told  roe  once,  in  talking  of  his  store,  that  he 
understood  all  about  his  own  chisel,  but  that  he  knew  very  little 
aboat  baying  cheese.  Small  clubs  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  may  be  most  useful  in  this  way ;  but  long  before  the  leisure- 
hour  trading  of  workingmen  had  reached  £100,000,000,  there  will 
have  been  some  tremendous  smashes  and  wide-spread  losses. 
Work  of  every  kind,  brick-laying,  cheese-buying,  trading  and  bank- 
ing require  special  training  and  life-long  practice.  And  there  is 
DO  magic  existing  by  means  of  which  workmen  can  undertake  the 
duties  of  every  class  in  the  community,  by  simply  covering  them 
with  the  elastic  phrase  of  co-operation." 

To  this  Mr.  Jones  replied :  — 

^^  I  cannot  answer  Mr.  Harrison's  demands  as  to  definition  of 
oo-operation  in  system  and  purpose.    I  have  my  own  views  as  to 
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how  it  will  most  likely  develop  itself  as  a  system.  I  regard  all 
experiments  now  going  on,  merely  as  tentative,  hopeful  as  efforts 
in  the  right  direction,  some  carrying  with  them  more  than  others, 
of  scientific  forms  and  of  that  wise  generosity  of  spirit  which  Mr. 
Harrison  has  as  yet  failed  sufficiently  to  diBCOver  in  the  movement* 
**  The  question  as  to  whether  co-operation  will  give  better 
wages,  I  answer  without  hesitation,  Tes,  most  emphatically. 
Tes,  simply  because  it  adds  profits  to  wages,  and  endeavors  to 
make  all  workers  partners,  and  therefore  partakers,  in  profits.  In 
addition,  it  is  seeking  to  pay  bonus  on  wages  where  no  money  in- 
vestment has  been  made,  and  in  certain  cases  it  has  succeeded." 

Industrial  CoPARTNBRsmps,  —  by  Jesse  H.  Jones. 

Industrial  copartnership  is  that  form  of  co-operation  in  , 
which  the  employer  furnishes  the  largest  part  of  the  capital, 
and  keeps  the  whole  control  of  the  business,  or  at  least  of 
its  monetary  afifaii^s  in  his  own  hands,  but  so  far  takes  his 
employes  into  ^partnership  with  him,  that  the  money  which 
they  may  invest  in  the  business  shall  share  equally  with  his, 
dollar  for  dollar,  in  the  profits ;  and  that  their  labor,  as  rep- 
resented by  wages,  shall  also  have  a  share  in  the  same.  One 
of  the  most  famous  organizations  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Henry  Briggs,  Son  &  Co.,  near  Normanton,  Yorkshire, 
England,  which  is  engaged  in  working  the  Whit  wood  Col- 
lieries. The  general  principles  upon  which  this  company  is 
conducted,  have  been  set  forth  by  its  managers  as  follows  : — 

"  Outlines  of  a  Scheme  for  the  application  of  the  Industrial  Partner' 
ship  Principle  to  any  dass  of  undertaking  wherein  Capital  and 
Jjabor  are  associated^  whatever  may  be  the  relative  proportioti  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  former^  and  of  the  annual  remun^ation 
paid  for  the  loiter. 

*^  1st.  That  there  shall  be  paid  a  rate  of  wages  to  the  laborer, 
and  of  salary  to  the  manager  (whether  the  latter  post  be  filled  by 
the  capitalist  himself  or  his  representative),  not  exceeding  the 
average  of  remuneration  ordinarily  given^for  similar  work  per- 
formed in  the  same  district. 

**  2d.  That  there  shall  be  paid  a  rate  of  initial,  or  preference, 
interest  and  profit  upon  invested  capital,  which  rate  shall  also  not 
exceed  an  average  of  the  rate  of  interest  and  profit  usually  derived 
from  similar  undertakings.    This  rate  may  vary  aiccording  to  the 
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risks  to  be  encoantered  in  each  special  class  of  undertaking,  from 
fiye  up  to  ten  or  even  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum. 

^'  dd.  That  if,  after  the  payment  before  specified,  and  after  a 
sufficient  reservation  has  been  made  for  restoration  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  of  capital  invested  in  dead  works  or  in  depreciable 
stock,  a  balance  of  divisible  profit  remains,  and  then  such  shall  be 
divided  *  as  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  an  equal  percentage  over  the 
aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  of  wages  or  salaries 
earned  during  the  period  in  which  such  profit  has  accrued.  Thus 
the  earnings  of  each  workman  or  manager  in  respect  of  work  per- 
formed  during  each  period  will  represent  the  '  labor  capital,'  upon 
which  he  becomes  entitled  to  receive  his  share  of  profits  in  excess 
of  the  initial  rate  of  interest  payable  upon  invested  capital.  To 
meet  the  necessity  for  allowing  a  prudential  accumulation  of 
profits,  a  further  clause  should  be  adopted  to  this  effect : 

^^  4th«  That  if  the  Manager  deem  it  prudent  to  appropriate  any 
part  of  the  excess  profits  to  a  formation  of  a  *  reserve '  against 
future  contingencies,  such  shall  be  set  aside  in  two  funds,  one  to 
be  called  *  Invested  Capital  Reserve  Fund,'  and  the  other  ^  Labor 
Capital  Reserve  Fund,'  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  between  the 
two  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  the  shm  so  apportioned  had  been 
actually  divided  between  the  representatives  of  capital  and  labor 
as  provided  for  in  the  last  clause.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
proposed  work  of  appropriation,  the  laborer  only  receives  the 
average  rate  of  wages  current  for  similar  ^ork,  unless  he  can  by 
increased  efficiency  and  care  in  his  work  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
additional  reward,  increase  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  over  and 
above  the  average  usually  obtainable  from  similar  undertakings. 
The  capitalist  cannot  therefore  be  the  loser  by  the  arrangement, 
and  may  be  a  gainer.  The  only  possible  objection  that  can  be 
fairly  urged  is,  that  although  the  laborer  shares  in  the  extra  profits, 
he  is  not  called  upon  to  bear  extra  losses.  To  render  the  system 
unexceptionably  fair,  a  further  stipulation  might  be  added,  in  the 
case  of  business  subject  to  reverse  fiuctuations  to  the  effect  — 

*'  5th.  That  if  during  any  year  the  returns  prove  insufficient  to 
pay  the  full  initial  interest  upon  invested  capital,  such  shall  be 
made  up  out  of  the  extra  profits  of  future  years  without  any  c  r- 
responding  bonus  on  labor  capital,  or  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  accumulated  profits  of  past  years,  each  reserve  fund  contribute 
ing  towards  such  appropriation  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  had 
participated  in  previous  surplus  profits. 

^^  6th.    Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  capitalization  of  re- 
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served  profits  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  apply  the  Bame  to  the 
extension  of  the  basiness,  soch  increase  of  capital  to  become  entitled 
equally  with  the  original  amoant  cf  invested  capital  to  the  initial 
rate  of  interest  provided  for,  the  interest  accruing  upon  the  capi- 
talization of  each  fund  to  belong  to  the  class  of  partners  fix>m 
whose  accommodated  profits  it  is  derived. 

*•  H.  C.  BRIGGS, 
"  Chairman  of  Henry  BriggSy  Son^  &  to     Limited. 

*^  Archibald  Briogs, 
"  Managing  Director  J* 

Additional  information  concerning  the  conduct  of  their 
enterprise  by  these  gentlemen  is  afforded  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  report  published  in  England. 

"Until  the  first  of  July,  1865,  the  Whitwood  and  Methely  Junc- 
tion Collieries  were  worked  as  a  private  enterprise  by  the  firm  of 
Henry  Briggs,  Son  &  Co.  For  several  years  previous  to  that  date 
the  regular  working  of  the  Collieries,  and  the  legitimate  profits 
derivable  therefrom,  had  been  most  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
occurrence  of  frequent  and  lengthened  strikes  among  the  work- 
men. These  unhappy  difTerences  became  at  length  so  serious,  that 
the  proprietors  determined  to  register  their  company  under  the  Act 
of  1862,  with  the  primary  view  (as  was  stated  in  a  prospectus 
'  Issued  during  the  month  of  November,  1864)  of  securing  the  co* 
operation  of  all  connected  with  the  collieries,  either  as  managers 
and  work-people,  or  as  customers ;  in  the  earnest  hope  of  thus 
efiecting  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult  problem,  now  so 
largely  occupying  the  attention  of  political  economists  and  philan- 
thropists, namely,  the  best  mode  of  associating  Capital  and  Labor, 
and  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  those  trade  disputes  which  so 
frequently  disturb  the  social  relations  of  our  country.  After  men- 
tioning that  the  valuation  of  the  property  would  not  exceed  the 
sum  at  which  it  stood  in  the  books  of  the  existing  firm,  it  was 

further  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  that  the  members  of  the  firm  would 
retain  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  share  capital,  and,  that  in  allot- 
ting the  remaining  one-third,  they  would  give  a  decided  preference 
to  applications  for  shares :  — 

^^  Firsts  from  the  officials  and  operatives  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  — 

^^Second^  from  the  purchasers  of  the  produce  of  the  collieries. 
The  amount  of  the  shares  was  fixed  at  £1.^,  with  £10,  called  up. 
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and  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  proposed  undertaking,  was  intro. 
duced  by  the  following  clause :  — 

''  In  order,  however,  to  associate  Capital  and  Labor  still  more 
intimately,  the  founders  of  the  company  will  recommend  to  the 
shareholders,  that  whenever  the  divisible  profits  accruing  from  the 
business  shall  (after  the  usual  reservation  for  the  redemption  of 
capital  and  other  legitimate  allowances)  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the 
capital  embarked,  all  those  employed  by  the  company,  whether  as 
managers  or  agents,  at  fixed  salaries,  or  as  work-people,  shall 
receive  one-half  of  each  excess  pi'ofit  as  a  bonus,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  earnings  during 
the  year  in  which  such  profits  shall  have  accrued. 

'^  It  was  added  that  the  acting  partners  of  the  existing  firm, 
would  retain  the  management  of  the  business,  each  share  carrying 
one  vote ;  also  that  facilities  would  be  afiTorded  to  the  work-people 
for  the  gradual  purchase  of  nhares  by  weekly  instalments ;  — 

*^  Also  it  was  considered  but  fair  that  those  workmen  who,  by 
taking  shares,  joined  in  some  degree  in  the  risks  of  the  undertak- 
ing, should  receive  some  preference  in  the  distribution  of  the 
hoped-for  bonus,  over  those  who  have  not  thought  proper  in  any 
degree  to  identify  themselves  with  the  project.  In  carrying  oat 
this  principle,  at  first  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  year's  earn- 
ings, was  divided  to  working  shareholders  (of  course  in  addition  to 
the  dividends  on  their  shares),  and  a  bonus  of  5  percent  on  their 
year's  earnings  to  working  non-aJiareholdera. 

*' Afterwards  the  scale  of  distribution  was  modified  so  that  7^  per 
cent  was  divided  to  working  shareholders  and  5  per  cent  to  non- 
working  shareholders,  upon  the  amount  of  their  earnings  the  pro- 
portion being  one-half  a  time  more  to  shareholders  than  to  those 
who  were  not. 

^^  The  result  was  most  admirable.  When  the  first  yearly  settlement 
day  came  round,  many  left  the  ofllce  with  a  five  pound  (twenty-five 
dollars  in  gold)  note  in  their  possession  for  the  first  time,  and  some 
few  with  two.  The  managers  say, —  We  have  at  Whitwood  worked 
out  a  true  remedy  for  these  evils  (those  of  strikes),  not  a  cure  only, 
but  a  prevention,  we  are  convinced :  a  remedy  which  has  trans- 
formed that  village  ft'om  a  hot-bed  of  strife  and  ill-feeling  between 
employers  and  employed,  into  a  model  of  p  ace  and  good-will. 

^^  After  describing  the  ten  years  of  strife  and  misery  in  which  the 
capitalist  lost  immensely,  and  the  laborer  was  impoverished,  the 
managers  continued:  On  July  1st,  1865,  tho  new  system  was 
inaugurated ;  since  that  date  no  strike  has  occurred ;  scarcely  a 
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day*8  work  bas  been  lost  fh>m  any  ayoidable  cause ;  we  have  Dot 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  a  single  case  of  neglect  of  work  by  any 
workman  before  the  magistrates.  In  fact,  a  reign  of  peace  and 
prosperity  has  succeeded  a  state  of  perpetual  strife  and  suffering." 

Because  this  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  suc- 
cessful in  England,  and  ivas  in  fact,  the  pioneer  and  pattern 
of  the  many  similar  ones  which  have  since  arisen  in  that 
country,  so  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  it.  The  plan 
as  a  whole,  upon  which  it  was  conducted,  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  afford  a  sufficient  share  to  the  laborers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs ;  nor  does  labor  get  its  just 
proportion  of  profits.  I  venture  therefore,  to  close  this 
paper  with  a  plan  which  will  be  found  in  some  measure,  it  is 
hoped,  to  meet  these  defects. 

A  Plan  for  an  Industbial  Copabtnebsbip. 

Forms  of  agreen  ent  for  on  Industrial  Copartnership  between 
[A.  B.  of  Boston,  Mass.],  and  such  of  his  employ^  as  may  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Capital. 

The  cash  capital  of  the  company  shall  be  ( fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars] divided  into  shares  of  [twenty-five]  dollars  each.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  members  of  the  company  shall  be  limited  to  the  shares 
they  hold. 

A.  B.  shall  hold  three-fifths  of  this  stock,  for  which  he  shall 
pay  in  full  at  the  outset.  The  rest  of  the  stock  shall  be  for  sale 
to  any  otber  person  employed  by  the  company,  except  A.  B.  The 
company  may  increase  the  number  of  shares  at  its  option  ;  but 
the  proportion  above  named  ahall  be  preserved.  No  share  shall 
draw  any  dividend  until  its  nominal  value  has  been  f\illy  paid. 

No  person  but  one  working  for  the  Company  can  own  any  shares ; 
and  no  one  but  A.  B.  may  own  more  than  [twenty-five]  shares. 
Every  employ^  of  the  Company  who  has  no  shares,  must  be  fur- 
nished with  one  upon  presenting  the  mocey  to  pay  for  it.  If  all 
the  shares  are  sold,  and  no  one  will  sell  to  him  at  par,  then  the 
Company  must  issue  to  him  one  new  share  a:  par.  The  Company 
shall  never  sell  stock  otherwise  than  at  par.  Employes  who  can- 
not pay  down  for  a  share,  may  purchase  one  by  making  a  weekly 
payment  of  one  dollar  or  more ;  or  by  having  a  certain  sum  of 
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money  deducted  monthly  from  their  wages  and  credited  on  their 

stock* 

Administration. 

The  business  shall  be  began  at  once.  A.  B.  shall  be  financial 
director  of  the  Company,  and  shall  have  the  entire  control  of  all 
its  monetary  affairs,  with  the  single  limitation,  that  when  sales  of 
the  Company's  products  are  made  on  time,  not  to  exceed  [three] 
months  shall  be  given.  He  shall  employ  such  clerks  and  workmen, 
and  as  many,  as  he  deems  necessary. 

There  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  employ^stockholders  a 
Labor  Director,  who,  in  conjunction  with  A.  B.,  shall  have  charge 
«  f  the  work  and  workmen  connected  with  the  establishment,  who 
shall,  in  fact,  be  the  general  overseer  of  the  labor  department. 
The  business  shall  be  carried  on  in  [a  specified]  building,  which 
the  Company  may  buy  or  rent. 

La^r. 

Tl:e  Directors  shall  each  receive  such  a  salary  as  the  market 
value  of  his  labor  warrants.  The  employes  shall  be  paid  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  wages  for  work  of  their  several  grades.  Persons  of 
equal  skill,  at  a  given  kind  of  work,  shall  always  be  paid  equal 
wages. 

Pay-day  shall  be  on  the  [second]  Tuesday  of  each  month  ;  and 
nothing  shall  ever  be  paid  any  one  on  Saturday.  On  all  questions 
of  work  and  wages  the  decision  of  the  Labor  Director  shall  be 
final.  A  list  of  all  the  employes,  and  their  rate  of  wages,  shall 
always  be  accessible  to  every  stockholder.  Should  any  employ^ 
refuse  to  seek  the  interest  of  the  Company  and  conduct  him  or  hi.r- 
self  to  the  injury  of  the  same,  and  being  remonstrated  with,  persist 
in  so  doing,  the  directors,  together^  may,  at  their  discretion,  serve 
upon  him  one  month's  notice,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  discharge 
him.  This  discharge  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  payment  of 
wages  due,  and  of  the  par  value  of  all  the  stock  such  person  owned 
in  the  Company ;  but  the  interest  and  the  bonus,  if  there  should  be 
any,  shall  not  be  due  till  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  when  they 
also  shall  be  paid.  Should  any  employ^  wish  to  leave  the  Com- 
pany, he  (or  she)  must  give  a  month's  notice.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Company  must  pay  him  all  wages  due,  apd  the  par  value 
of  all  the  stock  he  owned,  which  money  he  must  then  accept  in  fhll 
of  all  claims  on  either  account,  for  by  voluntarily  leaving,  an  em- 
ploy6  forfeits  all  interest  and  bonuses  due  him.  This  does  not 
apply  at  all,  however,  to  cases  of  sickness  or  accident. 

46 
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Distribution. 

The  employes  wheq  at  work,  shall  be  paid  their  wages  and 
salaries  monthly.  After  these  with  the  other  ranniog  expenses  of 
the  company  shall  have  been  paid,  if  there  be  any  profits  remain- 
ing,  they  shall  be  distribated  as  follows :  — 

A  ten  per  cent  dividend  shall  be  paid  on  all  paid-ap  stock. 
The  balance  of  the  profits  shall  be  called  net  profits.  Of  these 
[ten]  per  cent  shall  be  set  apart  to  constitate  a  sinking  fund,  which 
may  accumulate  until  it  equals  [one-fourth]  of  the  capital  The 
balance  of  the  net  profits  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
one  part  shall  be  distributed  as  a  per  cent  bonus  on  capital,  and 
two  parts  as  a  bonus  on  labor,  to  be  divided  pro  rata  on  the  wages 
and  salaries  paid  by  the  company  to  its  employes. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  labor  bonus,  twice  as  great  a  per- 
centage shall  be  given  to  the  stockholder  employes  as  to  the  non- 
stockholder  employes.  Dividends  of  interest  and  bonus  shall  be 
declared,  annually,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  No  dividend 
shall  be  declared  on  other  than  fully  paid*up  shares. 

MiSOELLAKBOUS. 

Interest  may  be  secured  on  the  sinking  fund,  or  it  may  be 
changed  into  capital.  The  interest  shall  go  into  the  general  in- 
come of  the  company.  The  capital  shall  be  divided  three  shares 
to  A.  6.  to  two  to  the  work  people,  free  of  cost.  The  claim  of  each 
laborer  in  this  new  capital  shall  be  pro  rata  accordin'^  to  the 
amount  already  owned  by  each.  Certificates  of  this  amount  shall 
be  issued  to  each  which  shall  be  untransferable  except  within  the 
company.  Whenever  any  laborer  presents  certificates  and  cash  to 
the  par  value  of  a  share  of  stock,  a  new  share  shall  be  issued  to 
bim.    Eacb  year  shall  be  complete  in  itself. 

The  sinking  fund  is  only  to  be  used  for  emergencies,  to  meet 
losses  in  the  capital  itself.  Should  any  year  be  so  unprosperous 
that  no  dividends  could  be  declared,  these  shall  not  be  made  up 
out  of  either  past  or  coming  profits.  All  the  parties  who  enter 
into  this  agreement,  pledge  themselves  faithfully  to  seek  the  finan- 
cial and  social  success  of  the  company  by  every  honest  means  in 
their  power. 

I  have  bracketed  various  numbers  in  this  plan,  because  they 
must  necessarily  be  variable  in  different  businesses. 

Before  this  plan  was  finished  it  was  carefully  gone  over  by 
two  business  men  having  charge  of  large  shops,  and  approved  by 
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them  as  practicable.    I  trast    it  will  have  at  least  a  suggestive 
value  to  those  who  may  be  studying  the  great  Labor  Problem. 

CrITICISH     on     Co-OprRXTIYB     EXPBRIHENTS     IN     ENGLAND. 

Br  Charles  W.  Felt,  of  Manchester,  England. 

I  have  been  very  much  gratified,  during  my  residence  in  Eng- 
land, to  receive  some  of  your  reports,  which  I  read  with  avidity. 
The  labor  question  seems  to  me  the  issue  of  the  hour,  and  the* 
matter  you  have  furnished  I  find  quoted  as  standard  authority. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  one  of  your  reports  handsomely 
noticed  and  copious  extracts  made  in  the  ^  London  Times,'  which 
is  a  great  compliment,  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an 
American  public  document  so  noticed  in  that  journal  before.  The 
facts  you  have  supplied  have  excited  great  interest  in  England,  and 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  copies  of  your  re* 
port,  which  you  kindly  sent  me  at  my  request,  and  which  I  lost  no 
time  in  distributing  to  the  libraries  and  the  representative  men  of 
the  press  and  the  co-operative  movement  in  Lancashire. 

In  response  to  your  invitation  to  give  my  experience  in  '  Co- 
operation,' I  beg  to  state  that  my  standpoint  is  that  of  an  inventor 
who  thoroughly  believes  in  maintaining  a  true  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion, but  after  four  years'  experience  in  England  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  individual  men  and  women  must  look  more  to  their  own 
improvement  than  tp  any  advantages  they  may  realize  ftom  some 
improved  system.  But  the  practical  aim  I  suppose  is  to  learn  what, 
what  there  is  if  anything,  in  the  co-operative  societies  of  England 
can  be  commended  to  workingmen  in  America.  I  beg  therefore  to 
remind  them  of  the  process  of  emigration,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  The  ruling  element  in  America  to-day 
is  made  up  of  co-operative  Englishmen.  Those  who  did  not  wish 
to  co-operate  with  their  fellow-men,  or  only  with  those  in  about 
their  own  circumstances,  remained  in  Eqgland,  and  the  apparent 
result  to-day  is  that  the  Americans  are  a  co-operative  people,  with 
a  co-operative  government,  while  the  English  are  a  people  in  which 
a  certain  kind  of  individuality  is  very  strongly  marked.  It  divides 
them  off  into  classes,  and  it  makes  competition  stronger,  fiercer, 
and  more  destructive.  This  may  be  more  apparent  in  England 
than  upon  the  contiuent,  but  to  some  extent  it  is  true  of  all  coun- 
tries from  which  America  draws  emigrants.  We  find  then,  in  Eng- 
land, that  excessive  competition  has  paved  the  way  for  judicious 
co-operation,  while  in  America  there  is  much  more  of'  a  general 
spirit  of  co-operation. 
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What  is  technically  known  as  ^  oo-operation,'  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  viz.,  banking,  building,  shopkeeping,  and  manu« 
factoring.  Co-operative  banking  is  foand  in  Germany,  but  a  move- 
ment is  now  in  progress  to  have  a  co-operative  bank  in  Manchester. 
The  savings  banks  in  America  may  be  called  co-operative  when 
they  are  so  administered  as  to  make  investments  which,  while  being 
safe,  are  a  direct  advantage  to  their  depositors.  I  have  reason  to 
feel  grateful  to  the  Savings  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  has 
led  me  to  consider  these  institutions  in  England.  In  England,  sav- 
ings banks  compel  poor  people  to  invest  their  money  in  consols  at 
three  per  cent,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  America  the  managers  of 
savings  banks  are  wrong  in  allowing  so  many  persons  of  wealth  to 
deposit,  and  m  loaning  money  in  large  sums  to  capitalists,  instead 
of  making  small  loat.s  to  depositors,  who  can  give  good  security. 
The  building  form  of  co-operation  is  said  to  have  succeeded  best  in 
Scotland,  though  there  are  successful  societies  in  Lancashire,  but 
in  America  a  loan  and  fund  or  building  society,  with  good  rules 
faithfully  administered,  is  not  a  bad  substitute ;  though  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  neither  ordinary  savings  banks  nor  building  soci- 
eties are  what  are  called  '  co-operative.'  The  shopkeeping  form  of 
co-operation  is  the  prevalent  one  in  England,  especially  among  the 
five  million  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire,  who  so  bravelj''  bore 
their  sufferings  through  the  long  cotton  famine  of  the  rebellion. 
The  manufacturing  form  of  co-operation  is  the  latest  form,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  one  most  worthy  of  attention,  for  if  a  new  prin- 
ciple can  be  introduced  in  methods  of  production,  it  will  in  time 
include  all  forms  of  production, —  agriculture  and  building,  as  well 
as  what  is  known  as  manufacturing, —  and  when  it  becomes  so  gen- 
eral, it  will  affect  banking  and  insurance.  Mutual  insurance  com- 
panies are  co-operative  institutions  which  do  not  find  much  favor 
since  the  era  of  Portland  and  Chicago  fires. 

I  have  observed  with  much  interest  the  '  store  form '  of  co-ope- 
ration in  Lancashire,  and  one  of  the  first  things  developed,  by  a 
close  examination,  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  members,  and 
many  of  the  officers  are  members  of  trades-unions ;  men  who  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  come  into  any  organized  trade ;  but  they  ruth- 
lessly invade  the  trade  of  the  grocer.  This  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  grocers  are  cheats,  but  this  really  is  not  very  tenable 
ground,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  grocers  are  cheated  even  more 
frequently  than  they  cheat,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  general  moral 
tone  is  no  higher  than  it  should  be.  But  the  course  of  the  pioneer 
co-operators  is  defensible  upon  higher  and  better  ground ;  they 
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could  not  increase  their  wages,  and  so  they  were  forced  to  the  other 
alternative, —  that  of  saving  in  their  expenditure ;  and  the  best  way 
of  doing  this  they  found  to  be  buying  their  goods  at  wholesale,  and 
dividing  them  among  themselves,  but  this  is  manifestly  only  a  tem- 
porary resort 

From  a  personal  division  among  themselves,  the  pioneer  co-op- 
erators soon  advanced  to  an  establishment  of  their  own.  They 
had  divided  their  groceries  among  themselves  at  their  own  homes, 
so  long  as  their  transactions  were  small,  but  when  expanding  their 
operations,  they  did  not  seek  the  alliance  of  the  grocer,  but  com- 
menced business  for  themselves,  and  with  a  limited  experience  have 
met  with  many  failures.  This  might  have  been  expected,  and 
should  dishearten  no  one,  but  the  question  really  is,  has  a  practical 
success  been  reached?  Has  a  principle  been  established?  The 
formation  of  a  society  naturally  opens  many  ways  to  defraud,  and 
severe  losses  have  been  sustained  from  this  cause.'  But  when  hon- 
est management  has  been  secured,  and  a  slight  reduction  in  price 
fairly  made,  1  do  not  think  the  gain  Over  purchases  made  of  a  good 
grocer,  more  than  pays  for  the  trouble  and  risk  of  belonging  to  a 
society  and  embarking  a  limited  capital,  beyond  which  there  can 
be  no  loss.  The  same  question  may  be  raised  about  the  ^  Union ' 
stores  in  America,  which  I  presume  are  not  so  successful*  that  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  community  are  members.  But  do 
these  co-operative  societies  introduce  into  trade  any  new  principle  ? 
It  is  claimed  they  do,  viz.,  that  of  dividing  profits  among  purchas- 
ers, paying  members  only  a  small  interest  for  the .  money  invested. 

This  'principle'  will  hardly  bear  scrutiny.  A  mere  interest 
on  money  does  not  pay  for  the  risk  incurri  d  in  using  it  in  busi- 
ness, while  the  process  of  dividing  profits  among  purchasers  soon 
makes  the  purchaser  willing  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  price,  that  he 
may  get  sometliing  back  in  the  form  of  a  *  divy.'  This,  however, 
is  not  without  its  advantages,  for  it  is  really  a  method  of  accumu- 
lating money, —  a  forced  method  it  is  true,  but  with  most  men  sav- 
ing must  be  in  a  great  measure  forced.  Then  too,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  co  operative  stores  have  been  of  great  advantage  in 
leading  the  working  classes  of  England,  to  work  together  for  their 
material  advantage ;  yet  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  tendency 
to  material  advantage  is  strong  enough  to  absorb  the  desire  for  in- 
tellectual advancement.  The  demand  for  a  good '  divy,'  is  so  strong, 
that  the  library  and  reading-room  grow  smaHer,  as  the  btore  pros- 
pers. The  '  store  plan  *  of  co-operation  seems  to  me  only  an  intro- 
duction to  something  more  permanent.    It  is  significant'  that  sev- 
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eral  of  these  societies  have  failed,  after  embarking  in  liberal  inyest- 
ments  in  buildings. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  cooperative  movement  are  Communists.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Bradlaugh  and  Holyoake  of  London,  and  Henry 
Pitman,  of  Manchester,  brother  of  Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath,  the 
inventor  of  phonography.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  move- 
ment will  be  carried  to  any  great  extreme,  for  there  are  many  wise 
and  cool  heads  among  the  co-operators,  though  I  have  stated  that 
the  body  of  members  of  co-operative  societies  is  usually  made  up 
of  something  more  than  a  majority  of  trades-unionists,,  who  do 
everything  to  protect  their  own  trade,  and  everything  to  injure  the 
trade  of  the  grocer ;  and  trade-unionists  are  Communists  in  many 
points,  —  notably  that  of  claiming  for  the  poorest  workman  the 
market  price  for  the  best.  In  this  allusion  to  Communists  I  hav^ 
no  desire  to  increase  the  popular  dread  of  such  people.  So  far  as 
1  know,  some  of  their  ideas  are  greatly  valued ;  the  post,  office  and 
public  water  works  being  communistic  institutions.  Many  of  their 
ideas  will  wither  away  in  time,  but  some  are  good  and  will  endure. 
The  Communists  of  Paris  doubtless  were  honestly  fighting  against 
centralization.  The  poor  workman  in  Paris,  who  said  he  would 
fight  the  Germans,  but  would  shoot  his  landlord  first,  may  have  suf- 
fered from  the  repeated  raising  of  his  rent  without  increase  of 
income,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  America.  The  tendency  of  co-op- 
eration to  the  extremes  of  Communism  should  be  carefully  watched, 
but  I  see  no  immediate  evil  likely  to  spring  f^om  it.  There  are, 
however,  two  forms  of  co-operation  which  seem  to  me  particularly 
worth  the  attention  of  Americans,  and  they  are  co-operative  manu- 
facturing and  co-operative  housekeeping. 

In  treating  of  co-operaiive  manufacturing,  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  question  of  interest  on  money  so  far  as  to  note  that, 
although  the  rate  of  interest  in  America  has  increased  since  1861, 
the  real  permanent  tendency  is  to  decrease.  Li  other  words,  the 
accumulators  who  desire  safe  investments  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest,  increase  more  rapidly  than  that  class  of  property,  or  the 
demand  for  it.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  drive  much  money  into  man- 
ufacturing, and  the  intelligence  of  New  England  mechanics  should 
enable  them  to  organize  their  labor  so  as  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  capitalists,  and  yet  secure  a  handsome  return  for  labor, 
by  making  that  return  directly  proportioned  to  the  result  accom- 
plished.   This  phase  of  co-operation  is  in  its  infancy  in  England, 
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but  with  many  failures  there  have  been  marked  successes,  and  men 
copy  the  successes  and  not  the  failures. 

The  great  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  seems  to  be  that  the  workman 
wants  the  opportunity  to  gain  something  without  taking  any  risk ; 
in  other  words,  he  wants  to  throw  the  burden  upon  capital.    The 
usual  plan  is  to  form  a  company,  raising  the  capital  by  selling 
shares  with  the  stipulation  that  no  loss  can  accrue  to  the  holder, 
beyond  the  money  paid  for  his  share.    A  portion  of  the  capital  is 
invested  in  fixed  stock,  and  the  rest  is  to  be  used  as  working  cap- 
ital, the  workmen  to  be  paid  fhll  wages,  and  the  profits  to  be 
divide  first  among  the  shareholders  to  a  certain  extent,  —  usually 
the  current  rate  of  interest,  say  five  per  cent  in  England, — and 
then  the  remainder  is  divided  equally  among  the  shareholders  and 
the  workmen,  the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  earnings  of  each.    It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  proposition  is  not  tempting  to  capital- 
ists, and  that  the  shares  are  mostly  taken  by  those  who  have  other 
motives  than  the  return  given  to  the  capitalist.    The  idea  of  course, 
is  that  the  interest  in  the  profits  given  to  the  workman  stimulates 
him  so  that  he  really  produces  more  for  the  capitalist,  but  it  is 
not  fair  that  the  minimum  interest  only  should  be  secured  to  the 
capitalist  while  the  maximum  wages  are  paid  to  the  workman,  and 
of  course  before  the  capitalist  gets  anything,  and  when  the  work- 
man iails  to  get  his  wages  he  immediately  withdraws  and  the  capi- 
talist may  meet  with  a  total  loss.     If  giving  an  interest  works  such 
an  improvement  in  the  laborer,  he  can  hardly  be  honest  in  working 
for  wages,  ordinarily.    It  may  be  said  that  this  i3  all  the  workman 
can  do,  —  that  his  wages  are  so  small  that  he  cannot  live  on  less 
than  the  fbll  amount.    Then  it  may  be  asked  if  he  cannot  curtail 
his  expenses,  or  save  something  as  the  pioneer  co-operators  did. 
Capitalists,  as  a  rule,  either  in  England  or  America,  will  not  em- 
bark in  a  scheme  which  heaps  all  the  burden  on  them,  and  gives  the 
operative  a  share  in  the  profite,  merely  that  he  may  do  his  work 
diligently  and  faithfully.    It  would  be  better  and  fairer  to  give 
good  wages  and  expect  good  work  —  it  would  be  a  truer  co-opera- 
tion.   This  form  of  co-operative  manufacturing  is  not  fair  even 
where  the  capital  is  famished  by  the  workmen,  unless  all  contribute 
an  equal  amount.    But  where  the  workmen  can  afford  to  draw  only 
a  minimum  wage  and  risk  the  remainder  upon  the  profits  of  the 
business,  a  true  co-operation  may  exist,  whether  capital  be  fhr- 
nished  by  the  workmen  or  others.    A  plan  of  drawing  only  mini- 
mum wages  and  sharing  in  the  profite  could  not  fail,  if  fuirly 
adjusted  and  honestly  carried  out,  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  the 
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workman,  and  of  perceptible  and  ondoabted  advantage  to  the  capi- 
talist. This  is  a  high  form  of  cooperation — perhaps  the  highest 
—  and  seems  to  me  the  system  needed  for  the  edacated  mechanics 
of  New  England,  which  should  enable  them  to  increase  their  in- 
come ftiUy  25  per  cent. 

Co-operation  is  really  only  the  introduction  of  republicanism 
into  business.  The  goYemment  of  England  to-day  is  essentially 
republican.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  is  rapidly  making  pub- 
lic opinion  the  great  power  in  England,  the  same  as  it  is  in  Amer- 
ica. In  both  countries  there  are  innumerable  societies  based  upon 
the  republican  idea  of  the  rule  of  the  majority,  but  the  business  of 
both  countries  is  managed  upon  an  imperial  system.  In  former 
times  monarchs  ruled  politically  by  fighting  their  way  to  power, 
and  exact  prototypes  of  the  old  time  monarchs  are  found  in  those 
who  rule  financially  to-day.  Not  that  they  are  blood-thirsty,  igno- 
rant, brutal  tyrants,  but  that,  with  learning,  beneyolence,  and  the 
noblest  instincts,  they  yet  hold  an  imperial  sway  over  their  fellow- 
men,  simply  because  they  use  thair  money  as  a  means  of  control, 
while  scholars  use  their  knowledge  as  a  means  of  elevating  others. 
Scholars  and  artists  are  usually  republicans,  but  capitalists,  as  a 
rule  i(with  many  noble  exceptions),  are  imperialists.  Co-operation 
aims  then,  simply,  to  carry  out  republican  principles  in  the  accu- 
malation  and  use  of  money. 

The  last  phase  of  co-operation  of  which  I  would  treat  is  Co-op- 
erative Housekeeping,  which  may  be  the  highest  form,  for  it  fully 
exhausts  the  idea  of  the  Rochdale  pioneers  to  save  in  expenditure. 
This  has  been  tried  in  the  *^  familistery  "  in  France  with  success, 
and  has  attracted  some  attention.  It  might  be  confined  at  first  to 
food,  which  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the  family  expenditure, 
while  house-rent  may  be  rated  at  one-eighth,  clothing  an  eighth, 
fhel  and  light  an  eighth,  and  all  other  expenses  the  remaining 
eighth.  The  store  phase  of  the  co-operative  movement  very  nearly 
approaches  the  question  of  housekeeping ;  for  in  the  larger  societies 
it  is  expanded  to  provisions  and  butcher's  meat,  and  also  to  coal, 
boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  clothing.  We  may  almost  say  that 
the  question  of  housekeeping  is  forced  upon  co-operators,  for  the 
purchase  of  family  supplies  belongs,  especially  in  England,  to  the 
wife,  and  the  co-operative  movement  has  arisen  among  husbands, 
and  the  universal  complaint  is  that  the  wives  are  not  educated  up  to 
the  system,  or  if  converted  do  not '  stay  converted,'  and  are  contin- 
ually making  purchases  of  the  shop-keepers  which  Jealous  husbands 
attribute  to  the  blandishments  of  the  traders,  which  is  another  way 
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of  saj^ing  that  the  shopkeepers  are  more  agreeable  to  their  customers 
than  the  managers  of  co-operative  stores,  who  have  not  the  same 
interest  to  draw  customers  to  their  counters.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  in  the  success  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Lan- 
cashire, for  if  the  housewives  do  not  change  their  present  attitude 
to  one  of  active  sympathy  and  real  co-operation,  the  movement  will 
languish  as  soon  as  the  charm  of  novelty  is  wpm  off.  The  subject 
of  Co-operative  Housekeeping  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  as 
I  saw  a  fine  row  of  houses  in  Alexandra  Park,  Oldham,  built  by 
successful  co-operators  and  known  as  '  Co-operative  Terrnce.'  It 
seemed  to  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for  housewives  to  co-oper- 
ate with  each  other  as  well  as  their  husbands,  and  give  to  co-op- 
eration a  fresh  start  supported  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  women 
acting  in  concert. 

I  would  suggest  co-operative  housekeeping  to  the  working 
people  of  America,  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  better 
portion  of  them.  It  could  be  best  tried  in  a  block  of  continuous 
houses.  The  purchases  should  be  made  of  the  butcher  and  grocer 
at  Wholesale,  and  distributed  cooked  ready  for  the  table,  the  total 
expense  to  be  equitably  divided  among  all  the  families  co-operating. 
This  would  be  co-operation  with  the  butcher  aud  grocer,  and  not 
co-operation  against  them,  which  is  the  present  form  of  Lancashire 
co-operative  stores.  Then  it  would  give  woman  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  advantages  of  systematic  and  organized  labor  into 
direct  connection  with  the  household.  Heretofore,  as  for  instance 
in  spinning,  when  a  branch  of  family  labor  has  been  organized,  it 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  family  until  now  the  family  should  begin 
to  receive  directly  the  advantage  of  organization ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  Lancashire  co-operation,  as  well  as  the  French  familistery, 
show  that  a  very  handsome  economy  may  be  secured  by  many  fam- 
ilies uniting  together,  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  groceries,  but 
for  the  purchase,  cooking  and  delivery  of  all  food  in  the  separate 
dining-rooms  of  several  families.  I  would  not  enter  into  details, 
but  it  might  be  that  one  suite  of  rooms  in  the  basement  connecting 
with  the  various  houses  by  dumb  waiters,  would  be  the  best  ele- 
mentary form,  while  the  various  housewives  would  form  a  commit- 
tee to  bargain  with  the  steward  and  make  up  the  bill  of  fare.  This 
seems  to  me  the  crowning  feature  of  co-operation,  and  one  which  in 
some  form  1  should  be  much  pleased  to  see  in  practical  operation 
in  America. 

47 
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Nauukeao  Half-Time  School,  —  Salek. 

December  9th,  1872.  Hearing  incidentally  that  this  school 
was  falling  off  and  the  original  interest  therein  diminishing,  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  visited  it  at  date,  and  reports  as  follows :  *^  I 
find  the  rumor  that  this  most  valuable  school  was  diminisbing 
in  numbers  and  interest,  wholly  unfounded,  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  forenoon  passed  there,  and 
the  examination  I  made,  demonstrated  that  it  is  of  inestimable 
value,  and  that  its  managements  and  method  of  detail  in  instruction 
and  discipline  are  of  the  very  best.  In  fact  I  am  prepared  to  say, 
that  I  have  never  visited  a  school  of  its  grade,  where  better  order 
and  conduct  were  exhibited,  nor  where  the  instruction  given  was 
more  judicious,  or  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  class  of  pupils. 

The  teacher  originally  appointed  over  the  school,  Miss  C.  A. 
Dunn,  continues  in  the  position,  and  it  is  matter  of  great  benefit 
and  gain  to  the  children,  as  most  of  them  are  from  French  Canadian 
families,  that  she  speaks  French,  and  can  give  her  instruclioirs  in 
either  the  Englisth  or  the  French  language,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  children,  or  of  any  particular  lesson,  may  demand.  On  the  day 
of  my  visit,  there  were  present  46  out  of  the  68  children  enrolled, 
the  average  attendance  being  48.  The  boys  were  three  times  as 
numerous  as  the  girls.  The  school-room  and  all  its  jftumiture  were 
in  the  neatest  condition.  A  melodeon  stood  upon  the  teacher's 
platform,  singing  forming  part  of  the  school  exercises.  Pictures 
were  hanging  upon  the  walls.  The  desks,  one  for  each  child,  were 
covered  to  protect  them  ftom  soiling  and  wearing,  and  the  children 
themselves  as  neat  and  well-behaved  and  respectful,  as  if  they  had 
come  f^om  families  of  higher  social  position.  When  I  speak  of 
^children  enrolled,' I  mean  those  enrolled  for  the  kcUfday^  there 
being  two  sets,  one  for  the  forenoon  and  one  for  the  afternoon ; 
these  sets  alternating  with  each  other  at  mill  and  at  school.  But 
although  nearly  all  the  children  are  factory  children,  there  are  a 
few  errand  boys  and  bootblacks,  etc.  It  must  be  understood  that 
some  of  them  in  actual  attendance,  are,  for  a  time,  not  on  the  books 
of  the  Naumkeag  Mills,  having,  for  the  sake  of  something  more 
of  education,  temporarily  left  work.  Of  those  enrolled  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  27  of  the  forenoon  set  and  31  of  the  afternoon  set,  are 
ac*tually  belonging  to  the  mills  and  are  half-time  workers.  From 
the  two  Jute  factories  in  Salem,  none  are  enrolled  on  the  books 
of  the  school.  One  of  these  is  a  AiU  mile  distant,  and  the  other, 
somewhat  less ;  and  if  the  school  law  is  observed  at  all,  they  attend 
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schools  at  a  more  convenient  distance.  Of  the  Naumkeasr-sihool 
pupils,  at  least  90  per  cent  are  French,  none  of  whom  could  speak 
a  word  of  English  at  the  time  of  entrance.  Their  early  instruction 
is  therefore  necessarily  given  in  French,  but  this  French  is  like- 
wise, at  the  same  time,  put  into  English,  and  as  this  sort  of  exercise 
is  viva  voce,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard,  the  English  speak- 
ing children  are  sure  to  acquire  some  little  of  French.  Let  me 
describe  an  exercise. 

Teacher  (standing  at  the  blackboard,  placed  on  the  wall  behind 
her  desk,  and  in  front  of  the  school)  writes :  *^comm^'nt  vonn  portez' 
vous  9 — How  do  you  do  ?  "  Telling  the  children  that  these  differing 
marks  represent  the  same  thoughts,  she  utters  first  the  one  sen- 
tence and  then  the  other ;  the  children  then  repeat  them  after  her. 
This  phrase  being  made  familiar  to  their  sight  and  well  worked 
into  their  memories,  she  follows  it  up  with  other  ordinary  sentences 
of  frequent  use,  the  process  being  one,  necessarily  so  at  first,  some- 
what like  learning  to  ^ing  by  rote.  The  same  method  is  applied 
to  a  general  exercise  in  arithmetic,  the  figures  being  written  on  the 
board,  and  their  names  being  uttered  in  both  languages  by  all  the 
children.  In  this  respect  the  half-time  scholars  of  this  school  have 
an  advantage  over  those  of  the  ordinary  schools,  where  only  one 
language  is  or  could  be  employed.  The  attendance  in  summer  is 
not  so  good  as  that  in  winter.  In  fact,  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure 
child-help  in  the  mill  in  the  warm,  than  in  the  cold  months,  and 
this  affects  the  school  attendance,  —  many  of  .these  younglings 
seeking  work  out  of  doors,  rather  than  to  endure  the  heated  con- 
finement of  the  factory.  I  learnt  on  inquiring  of  the  French  chil- 
dren, that  in  Canada,  unless  the  parents  live  in  or  near  a  town  or 
village,  very  little  educational  advantage  can  be  had;  most  of 
those  who  came  as  laborers  into  the  United  States,  lived  on  small 
farms,  and  far  apart,  and  what  little  schooling,  the  children  got  was 
from  their  priest,  or  f^om  nuns. 

They  are  taught  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  some- 
thing of  arithmetic,  and  a  little  history.  The  schools  are  not 
graded.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  the  children  here,  is  to 
fVimish  them  with  sufficient  English,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
common  words  and  phrases.  After  that  they  easily  fall  into  the 
general  school  routine. 

The  French  laBorers  in  Salem  are  highly  spoken  of  by  their 
overseers.  They  are  quiet,  painstaking,  industrious,  respectful, 
sober,  and  easily  managed.  The  national  courtesy  still  continues 
with  them,  and  their  children^  as  seen  at  this  school,  have  all  these 
good  qualities. 


I 
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Tenement  Houses  in  Saleh. 

1.  The  Salem  Charitable  Building  Association  owns  three  tene- 
ment houses,  in  Gerrish  Place,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  city ;  two 
of  them,  Nos.  15  and  17,  face  on  Essex  Street,  and  the  third  stands 
in  the  yard.  No.  15  is  2^  stories  high,  and  was  built  a  great  many 
years  since  by  Capt.  Clifford  Crowningshield.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  his  son,  Clifford  Crowningshield,  Jr.,  for  many  years, 
and  subsequently  passing  through  hands  of  different  parties,  was 
finally  purchased  by  the  Association,  for  a  tenement  house.  It  is 
a  heavily  framed  building,  with  a  very  large  porch  in  front,  and  i 
contains  4  tenements  of  5  rooms  each,  occupied  by  respectable 
American  families,  making  about  12  persons  in  all.  An  air  of 
neatness  and  comfort  prevails  in  each  family,  but  the  house  itself 
is  fast  becoming  untenantable,  and  going  rapidly  to  decay.  The 
main  rooms  of  each  tenement  are  about  15  feet  square,  well  lighted, 
and  8^  feet  post.  They  are  generally  well  furnished,  and  the 
walls  adorned  with  pictures.  The  kitchens  having  two  windows ; 
average  10  feet  square,  each  contains  a  good  cooking-stove  and  ser- 
viceable furniture.  Bedrooms  average  11  feet  square,  lighted  by 
one  window.  The  floors  in  most  of  the  rooms  are  nearly  worn 
through,  and  in  the  front  upper  rooms  the  flooring  has  settled  sev- 
eral inches.  Owing  to  the  rickety  condition,  and  shrinkage  of  the 
doors,  both  outside  and  in,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  keep  warm  during 
cold  weather.  The  attic,  or  garret,  is  unfinished  and  unfurnished. 
Each  tenement  has  a  cellar,  but  little  used,  as  a  corresponding 
number  of  sheds,  with  privies  attached,  stand  near  the  house. 
The  sheds  are  in  good  condition,  but  the  privies  are  mere  mud- 
holes,  by  the  fiowage  of  water  and  i*ubbish  from  the  yard.  A  pump 
stands  near  the  house,  but  the  water  is  made  totally  unfit  for  use  by 
the  washings  of  the  yard.  But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
repairs  of  the  house,  and  that  little  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenants.  The  roof  has  not  been  shingled  for  30  years,  and  leaks 
badly.  Each  tenement  rents  at  $8.00  per  month,  but  no  regularity 
exists  in  the  collection  of  it. 

2.  House  No.  17  Essex  Street,  is  owned  by  the  Association,  is  two 
stories  high,  the  upper  occupied  by  a  respectable  American  family 
of  five  persons,  who  moved  there  from  sheer  necessity,  till  they 
could  obtain  more  comfortable  quarters.  The  Ubuse  was  formerly 
a  bam,  then  a  store,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house.  There  are  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  divided  into  two  tene* 
ments,  renting  for  $8  per  month  Qach;  no  attics.     The  lower 
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rooms  are  8  feet  post ;  those  on  the  upper  floor  7J  feet  post.  The 
furniture  of  the  tenants  is  in  good  condition,  and  forms  an  agreea- 
ble contrast  with  the  general  Surroundings. 

The  lower  tenement  remains  unoccupied,  and  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition  ;  the  windows  are  nearly  demolished  by  rude  boys,  who 
enter  the  premises  and  amuse  themselves  by  building  fires  in  the 
grate,  besides  committing  many  acts  of  indecency.  Becoming  dis- 
abled by  rottenness,  repaii*8  have  been  made,  but  at  the  tenants' 
expense.  The  cellar  windows  are  all  out.  A  two-story  woodshed, 
entirely  out  of  repair,  and  quite  rotten,  with  a  privy  on  the  farther 
end  (the  latter  in  an  intolerable  condition),  is  attached  to  the 
rear'  of  the  house,  with  accommodations  to  enter  the  sheds  from 
each  floor,  without  going  outside.  The  whole  place  is  in  disorder, 
and  in  a  filthy  condition.  An  aqueduct  is  in  the  cellar,  but  the 
water  is  too  dirty  to  be  used,  and  has  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

8.  The  third  house,  belonging  to  the  Association,  stands  in  the 
3'ard,  and  was  built  nearly  twenty-five  years  since,  designed  at  first 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  poor  and  respectable  American  people. 
But  other  than  Americans  came  in,  and  finally  it  became  inhabited 
solely  by  Irish.  The  house,  which  is  2J  stories,  and  unpainted,  is 
divided  into  twelve  tenements,  with  bedroom,  pantry,  and  kitchen 
to  each,  except  the  two  end  tenements,  which  have  one. pantry,  the 
beds  being  placed  in  the  main  rooms.  There  are  two  windows  to 
the  kitchens,  and  one  to  each  bedroom  and  pantry.  All  the  rooms 
are  of  good  size,  some  well  furnished,  with  the  walls  decorated  with 
engravings,  and  the  windows  and  stands  adorned  by  plants.  In 
several  families  there  are  sewing  machines  and  good  furniture.  In 
others,  great  squalor  exists ;  paper  torn  in  large  patches,  and  plas- 
tering broken  down.  The  house  is  fhmished  with  water  from  the 
Salem  and  Danvers  aqueduct,  though  not  protected  from  frost. 
There  are  two  spacious  back  yards,  and  two  privies  in  each,  in 
good  condition.  Nine  families  occupy  the  premises,  having  in  the 
aggregate  fifty-five  persons.  There  are  thirty-four  roopis,  and  eight 
finished  unoccupied  attics.  The  three  empty  tenements  below  are  in 
a  sad  condition,  the  windows  are  broken  out,  and  much  dirt  and  filth 
scattered  over  the  floors,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  nearly  demol- 
ished. In  fine,  the  whole  house  is  untenantable.  Some  of  the 
tenants  say  th6y  have  not  been  called  upon  for  rent  for  over  a  3'ear, 
although  a  charge  is  made  of  $5  per  month.  No  repairs  have  been 
made  for  a  long  while,  and  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  whole 
property  seems  inevitable. 
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The  valuation  of  the  whole  premises,  as  taken  from  the  Asses^ 
sors'  books,  is  $4,000.     Tax,  $68. 

4.  Tenement  House,  No.  34  De^by  St.,  owned  by  Mrs  Ellen 
Lahan,  valued  at  11,600,  and  taxed  $27.20.  The  owner  lives  in 
the  house.  There  are  11  rooms  in  all,  divided  into  4  tenements, 
occupied  by  Irish  families,  including  21  persons.  The  house  is  a 
ver}'  large  one,  square  built,  hip  roofed,  2  stories  high,  and  8  feet 
pOdt.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  but  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
Most  of  the  glass  has  been  broken  and  patched ;  the  cellar  win- 
dows are  wanting,  and  the  apertures  supplied  with  old  boards.  The 
cellar  stairs  are  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  the  passage-ways 
without  light.  Flooring  throughout  the  house  badly  worn.  Each 
tenement  is  heated  by  a  cooking-stove,  and  the  bed  is  in  the  main 
room,  that  being  about  13  feet  square.  The  ceiling  in  all  the  rooms 
is  badly  smoked,  and  evidently  has  not  been  whitewashed  for 
years.  There  is  a  large  back  yard,  with  a  two-story  woodshed  of 
good  frame,  with  good  privy  standing  near  it.  A  neighbor  who 
happened  in,  pronounced  the  whole  concern  untenantable,  saying 
that  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  cost  f^om  $1,500  to  $2,000  for  proper 
repairs.  The  aggregate  rentage  is  $13.50,  or  $4,50  a  tenement, 
per  month. 

5.  House  No.  83  Derb}'  Street,  known  as  the  '  Wellman  es- 
tate,' is  a  very  large,  square,  old-fashioned  building,  3  stories  high, 
hip  roof,  containing  8  rooms  on  the  two  lower  floors,  with  attic 
rooms  in  the  third  story.  There  are  two  tenements  only,  both 
occupied  by  American  widows.  Valuation  $1,600.  Tax  $27  20. 
The  lower  part  is  owned  by  Gapt.  George  Berry.  Rent  $5X0  per 
month.  The  upper  part  is  controlled  by  a  gentleman  out  of  the 
State,  and  from  all  accounts  there  appears  to  be  considerable  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  rights  of  ownerahip  among  the  heirs.  Rent  $6.00 
per  month.  The  house  is  very  ancient,  and  though  formerly  occu- 
pied by  some  aristocratic  and  well-to-do  families,  is  now  almost 
reduced  to  its  last  extremity.  Asceuding  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  garret,  large  apertures  could  be  seen,  through  which  the  rain 
never  fails  to  come,  falling  in  streams  over  the  floor  and  stairways. 
The  plastering,  though  whole,  is  dirty  and  dingy.  Water  supplied 
by  Salem  and  Danvers  aqueduct.  The  front  fence  is  so  rotten  that 
a  very  feeble  eflbrt  would  throw  it  down.  The  valuation  of  the 
house  alone^  independent  of  the  large  tract  of  landed  estate  be- 
longing to  it,  would  be  quite  low.  The  domestic  appearance  of 
the  occupants  is  neat  and  tidy,  and  the  furniture  good. 

6.  Brick  tenement  house,  No.  172  Derby  Street,  3  stories  high, 
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and  owned  by  heirs  of  Timothy  Bryant;  contains  86  rooms,  divided 
into  12  tenements,  4  on  a  floor,  and  occapied  by  35  persons,  all 
Irish.  Aggregate  rentage  per  month  159.00 ;  one  rear  tenement, 
letting  for  $4.00,  and  the  remainder  for  $5.00  per  month.  A  long, 
wide  entry  runs  ftom  front  to  rear,  dividing  the  tenements  on  each 
floor.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  8  feet  post,  and  the  remain- 
ing stories  are  7  feet,  most  of  them  unpapered.  The  ceiling  is  dark 
and  dii-ty^and  the  back  rooms  present  a  very  dreary  aspect.  These 
rooms  throughout  are  about  12  feet  square,  and  the  bedrooms 
about  7X11;  the  former  have  two  windows,  the  latter  a  window 
intone,  the  other  being  [lighted  from  the  kitchen.  The  general 
appearance  of  all  these  is  very  untidy,  and  much  of  the  furniture  is 
quite  poor,  worn  out,  and  very  scanty.  A  very  unpleasant  odor 
pervaded  the  premises,  not  unlike  that  of  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  The 
water  is  carried  up  to  the  third  story,  accommodating  each  floor, 
by  a  faucet  in  the  long  entry. 

Fuel  in  one  of  the  tenements,  is  kept  in  the  main  room  piled  in 
a  heap,  and  the  floor  was  in  a  very  untidy,  cluttered  state.  Water 
flows  into  the  cellar  from  the  back  yard,  so  that  nothing  but  tubs 
can  remain  there  with  safety.  Stairways  and  floors  much  worn. 
Back  yard  filthy. 

A  two-story  woodshed,  containing  4  apartments  for  the  lower 
floor,  and  8  smaller  ones  for  the  second,  stands  about  15  feet 
in  the  rear.  The  latter  are  accessible  by  a  platform  about  V2  feet 
long,  5  feet  wide,  on  a  level  with  the  second  floor,  with  railed  alley 
way,  3  feet  wide,  branching  out  right  and  left,  in  tVont  of  the  sheds. 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  &om  the  platform  to  the  ground. 

7.  House  No.  140  Bridge  Street,  and  known  as  the  '^  Crystal 
Palace,''  is  a  two-story  gamble-roofed  building,  owned  by  Daniel 
Began,  who  occupies  a  tenement  down-stairs. 

Valuation,  including  shop  in  front,  $900.  Tax,  $13.50.  Ren- 
tage, $6.00  per  month.  This  is  a  miserable  old  hovel,  containing 
12  rooms,  and  4  tenements,  inhabited  by  7  persons,  all  Irish.  Tbe 
main  rooms  average  12  feet  square ;  bedrooms  quite  small.  The 
paper  is  torn  from  the  walls,  the  plaster  broken,  and  ceiling  black 
and  dirty.  In  the  lower  tenements  everything  was  in  confusion ;  a 
sickening  odor  pervades  the  atmosphere.  The  furniture  and  every- 
thing used  in  domestic  concerns  seemed  bedded  in  grime,  and  no 
description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  condition  of  internal 
affairs  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  The  condition  of  things  in  the  fam- 
ily up-stairs  was  somewhat  better,  though  it  was  bad  enough.  The 
windows,  which  are  of  every  shape,  were  much  out  of  rept.ir,  the 
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broken  panes  stuffed  with  old  clothes,  and  mended  by  pasteboard 
and  oilcloth.  The  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story  are  steep  and 
dangc  rous,  and  nearly  worn  through.  No  cellar.  Bedrooms  are 
lighted  by  one  window,  —  main  rooms  by  two. 

The  woman  living  up-stairs  says  she  is  the  main  support  of  the 
family,  although  she  has  a  husband  able,  but  not  willing  to  work, 
and  spending  what  little  he  earns  now  and  then,  in  drink. 

A  long  building  in  the  rear  contains  woodsheds  for  each  family, 
two  pig->pens  and  an  adjoining  privy,  the  whole  a  foul  nuisance. 
The  only  redeemable  quality  about  the  premises  is  a  pump  near  the 
corner  of  the  house,  which  gives  a  supply  of  excellent  water.  A 
small  shop  built  within  two  years,  used  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  stands 
directly  in  front  of  the  house. 

8.  Tenement  house  No.  42  Pingree  Street,  near  the  water's 
edge,  is  owned  by  Patrick  Mullen,  of  Boston,  and  leased  for  five 
years,  to  Michael  Hogan.  Valuation  $1,400.  Tax  $23.80.  Ag- 
gregate rentage  $48.00  per  month.  This  is  a  very  old  two  and  a 
half  story  house,  completely  out  of  repair,  containing  24  rooms, 
and  divided  into  8  tenements,  84  persons  living  ip  them,  all  Irish. 
There  are  8  rooms  to  each  tenant,  the  main  room  being  about  12 
feet  square,  and  7j  feet  post,  in  both  stories.  Tiie  cellars  parted 
off,  and  but  6  feet  stud,  are  always  wet,  especially  in  the  sprins;, 
from  the  rise  of  the  tide,  which  overflows  the  intervening  space 
between  the  sea-wall  and  house.  The  windows  are  all  out,  and 
boards  substituted.    Cellar  stairs  steep,  and  used  at  great  risk. 

Furniture  generally  very  poor,  and  scant.  In  one  tenement,  of 
five  persons,  an  old  ragged  bed  stands  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  filth ;  old  barrels  occupy  the  corners,  windows  stuffed 
with  old  clothing.  The  furniture,  consisting  of  a  stool,  a  rocking- 
chair,  two  old,  common  chairs,  one  without  a  back,  a  four-foot, 
old  dining  table,  very  dirty,  and  two  old  chairs  in  the  bed- 
room. In  another  apartment,  containing  eight  persons,  two  of 
the  male  occupants  carry  on  shoemaking,  in  the  kitchen.  Tiie 
floor  was  covered  with  leather  scraps,  and  everything  was  dirty  in 
the  extreme.  The  air  was  fhlly  impregnated  with  the  smell  of 
burnt  leather,  and  intolerable.  The  door-steps  outside  were  in 
pieces,  and  the  door  itself,  well  covered  with  juvenile  knife-car\'- 
ings  and  hieroglyphics.  A  double  privy  stands  in  the  rear,  the 
interior  of  one  next  the  street  completely  exposed  to  view  by 
the  knocking  off  of  its  boards. 

9.  House  at  foot  of  Congress  Street,  near  the  water,  owned 
by  Benj.  Picke.ing.    Valuation  $300.    Tax  $5.10.    Rentage  $10 
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per  month.  This  is  a  long,  one  story  house,  containing  4  rooms,  2 
tenements,  and  occupied  by  8  persons.  The  main  rooms  are  18  feet 
square  and  7j-  feet  stud.  As  the  cellars  are  not  fit  for  use,  on 
account  of  wet,  the  wood  is  kept  in  the  attic.  In  one  part  of  the 
house  live  two  persons,  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  The  furni- 
ture is  old  and  dirty ;  paper  on  the  walls  much  torn ;  near  the 
stove  is  built  a  large  bin,  filled  with  tan,  which  being  used  as  fuel, 
fills  the  room  with  suffocating  smoke ;  the  ceiling  is  dinged  almost 
to  blackness.  The  whole  building  is  at  present  in  a  wretched  state, 
and  unfit  for  occupation. 

10.  Tenement  house  No.  22  Beaver  Street,  owned  by  Michael 
Carroll ;  valuation  $1,800 ;  tax  $30.60.  It  is  2^  stories  high,  and 
8^  feet  stud  on  lower  fioor;  contains  12  rooms,  and  4  tenements, 
13  persons  living  in  them ;  the  main  room  is  about  15  feet  square 
and  lighted  by  3  windows ;  the  bedrooms  lead  from  the  kitchen, 
and  have  one  window  each.  The  house  inside  is  entirely  out  of 
repair,  and  from  testimony  of  the  tenants,  there  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  remedy  its  condition ;  papering  and 
painting  are  much  needed.  One  tenement  now  empty,  is  in  a  ruin- 
ous condition,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  dehriSy  composed  mainly 
of  plaster,  from  the  ceiling.  Found  one  tenement  on  lower  fioor  in 
the  utmost  confusion  ;  broken  crockery  mixed  with  ashes,  and  other 
dirt,  was  scattered  over  the  carpetless  fioor  in  every  direction ; 
fhrniture  very  poor,  and  scarcely  a  chair  had  a  whole  back  to  it. 
But  worse  than  all  this,  is  the  tenement  occupied  by  the  landlord 
himself;  the  fioor  and  walls  are  completely  covered  with  grease 
and  grime ;  in  one  comer,  over  the  sink,  the  paper  appears  soaked 
with  a  black  substance,  as  if  the  sink  in  the  room  above  had  sprung 
a  leak,  and  let  down  a  fhll  compliment  of  dish-water  and  filth ; 
the  sink  itself  is  as  foul  and  nasty  as  can  be ;  and  the  furniture, 
and  ever^iihing  else  in  the  room,  follow  in  the  same  wake.  Bent 
per  tenement,  $6.00  per  month,  —  aggregate  $18.00. 

11.  House  on  Mason  Hill  owned  by  Patrick  Quinn ;  tenement 
up-stairs,  containing  kitchen  16^  feet  square,  7  feet  post,  and  2 
bedrooms  about  8  X  14,  lighted  by  one  window ;  unpapered ;  plas- 
tering very  dirty  and  broken,  and  the  furniture  of  the  poorest 
kind  and  scant.  Six  Irish  persons  reside  here.  The  fiooring  is 
much  worn  and  dirty,  and  everything  observable  betokens  the 
lowest  grade  of  poverty.  The  wife  is  the  mainstay  of  the  family, 
and  goes  out  to  work  every  day ;  there  are  no  attics ;  the  tenement 
is  reached  by  a  miserable  rickety  stairway  outside. 

The  tenement  below  contains  the  same  number  of  apartments, 
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and  in  the  same  condition ;  much  of  the  fhrniture  is  broken,  and 
some  of  the  chairs  are  without  backs ;  the  ceiling  partly  torn  down ; 
the  ceilar  is  very  poor,  and  used  only  for  fliel ;  the  back  yard  is 
very  filthy,  and  a  pig-sty  stands  near  the  house.  Bent  $1.00  per 
month,  or  $8.00  for  both  tenements.  The  other  half  of  the  house 
is  owned  by  a  widow,  and  is  in  much  better  condition ;  no  tenants. 
Her  property  has  not  been  taxed  since  the  decease  of  her  husband. 
Another  tenement  house  standing  near,  and  owned  by  Mr- 
Quinn,  containing  a  family  of  nine  persons,  is  in  a  dreadful  condi- 
tion, and  falls  into  the  same  class,  of  the  lowest  grades. 

12.  House  No.  160  and  162  Bridge  Street,  in  one  block,  con- 
taining about  17  rooms  with  30  persons,  owned  by  Samuel  Galley, 
Ex-Mayor  of  Salem ;  aggregate  rent  $21.00  per  month ;  designed 
for  6  tenements ;  but  No.  162  is  at  present  occupied  up  and  down 
as  one  tenement.  In  No.  160  the  families  are  exclusively  Irish. 
The  main  rooms  average  10  X  12  and  7  feet  post,  above  stairs  6 
feet  post.  The  lower  tenements  are  indescribably  filthy.  The  ten- 
ants are  aware  of  it,  and  they  complain  'of  the  wofnl  condition  of 
the  house.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  in  very  bad  repair.  In  tlie 
front  rooms  of  the  lower  tenements,  everything  is  in  the  utmost 
confusion;  the  air  is  fraught  with  pestilence;  how  it  can  be 
breathed,  and  men  not  die,  is  a  mystery.  The  fioors  and  furniture 
are  covered  with  grime.  The  ceiling,  black  as  night,  seems  ready 
to  fall  and  bury  the  inmates  under  rubbish.  One  tenement  in  par- 
ticular is  more  impoverished  in  its  appearance  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  our  heart  was  sick  and  faint,  and  we  longed  for  one  draught  of 
pure  air.  The  floor  of  the  main  room  or  kitchen,  is  sunk  on  one 
side,  2  inches  from  the  jnop  boards.  The  back  rooms  were  full  of 
clutter,  and  such  was  the  general  appearance  of  these  lower  tene- 
ments, that  a  hasty  retreat  from  them  was  made  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  two  tenements  up-stairs  were  in  somewhat  better  con- 
dition, but  yet  very  dirty. 

13.  No.  162  Bridge  Street,  in  the  same  block,  is  wholly  occu- 
pied by  a  French  Canadian  family,  S  persons  in  all.  Although  the 
house  itself  is  in  full  as  bad  condition  as  the  foregoing  premises,  yet 
the  family  and  all  they  possess  are  neat  and  tidy.  Give  them  good 
tenements  to  live  in,  and  their  pride  is  such,  they  will  keep  them 
so.  The  flooring  in  the  entry  and  main  room  below  is  nearly  worn 
through.  Ceiling  very  clean,  but  the  paper  on  the  walls  much 
torn.  In  the  iVont  room  above,  a  good  degree  of  taste  is  displayed 
in  the  disposition  of  its  fUmiture  and  general  contents.  Pictures 
adorn  the  walls,  and  many  excellent  daguerrotypes  lay  distributed 
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on  the  tables.  An  unused  back  room  is  in  a  miserable  state,  and 
the  attics  are  unfinished.  The  cellars  are  but  5  feet  high,  the 
windows  on  front  being  all  open  to  the  wind.  The  same  owner 
has  tenements  in  Ash  Street,  located  in  one  of  the  most  undesirable 
spots  in  the  vicinity,  bad  in  every  way,  and  unfit  to  be  occupied. 

14.  House  No.  18  Lemon  Street,  owned  by  James  A  Smith, 
carpenter.  This  is  a  a  very  old,  unpainted  house,  2^  stories  high, 
occupied  by  Irish  tenants.  The  main  room  below  is  15  feet  square 
and  7  feet  stud,  with  a  bed  in  it.  The  contrast  between  the  simple 
and  pretty  adornment  of  a  plaster  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  a 
table,  and  everything  else  that  met  the  eye,  must  be  actually  seen 
to  be  realized.  The  blackened  filthy  walls,  dirty  all  round ;  the 
plastering  dug  out,  the  paper  hanging  in  tatters,  the  ceiling  ps 
black  as  the  walls,  threatening  to  tumble  down  at  any  moment ; 
furniture  on  its  last  legs,  and  everything  going  to  ruin.  Coming 
fi*om  this  den  of  filth,  we  examined  the  kitchen.  Here  was 
found,  on  the  fioor,  a  half  bale  of  hay  occupying  one-half  the  room, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  a  cooking-stove,  with  a  very  hot  fire. 
The  condition  of  things  here,  precluded  the  going  into  any  mathe- 
matical calculation  of  dimensions.  In  this  room  the  fkmily  took 
their  meals.  The  whole  place  was  threefold  worse  in  its  general 
appearance,  aside  from  the  hay,  than  the  first-mentioned  apartment. 

'^  In  connection  with  the  kitchen,  and  only  separated  hy  a  door, 
was  the  pantry^  quite  reluctantly  shown  us  by  the  mistress. 
She  said  that  it  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  not  fit  to  be 
used  as  such,  they  concluded  it  was  best  to  turn  it  into  a  cow-shed. 
Here  were  two  cows,  and  all  the  accompaniments  usually  found 
in  a  stable,  in  direct  connection  with  the  kitchen,  filling  the 
house  with  its  unmitigated  stench.  In  this  place  pigs  and  hens 
were  once  kept,  besides  the  cow,  the  former  on  all  occasions  mak- 
ing the  freest  use  of  the  domestic  apartments.  A  former 
city  marshal  says,  he  visited  these  premises  a  few  years  since,  and 
to  such  an  intolerable  extent  had  this  practice  been  carried,  that 
he  immediately  caused  the  aiTest  and  fining  of  the  parties.  But 
the  nuisance,  it  seems,  was  not  abated,  and  has  continued  to  this 
day.  At  the  rear  of  the  kitchen,  as  high  as  the  windows,  and 
against  the  shed,  is  piled  up  about  a  cord  of  manure,  every 
rainy  day  collecting  a  cesspool  of  filth,  making  its  way  to  every 
part  of  the  yard,  even  to  the  doorways.  The  back  part  of  the  yard 
is  occupied  by  pig-pens,  hen-coops,  and  all  kinds  of  litter.  The 
tenement  up-stairs  is  occupied  by  an  Irishman  living  alone ;  al- 
though the  whole  aspect  of  things  there  was  dreary  enough,  and 
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sickening  to  the  senses,  yet  the  premises  are  preferable  to  those 
below.  But  the  whole  atmosphere  is  pestiferoas,  and  withoat 
doubt  this  wretched  place  is  the  worst  of  its  class  in  Salem. 

15.  It  is  now  with  pleasure  that  we  turn  from  a  subject  so 
fraught  with  misery  and  vnretchedness,  to  the  examination  and 
description  of  another  class  of  tenement  houses  which  give  a  differ- 
ent character  to  both  owner  and  occupant.  The  first  of  the  kind 
is  a  three-story  building,  with  mansard  roof,  standing  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Lafayette  and  Peabody  Streets,  ^wned  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Clark,  and  built  within  a  few  years  Stores  are  in  the  basement. 
The  structure  is  about  110  feet  in  length,  contains  30  rooms, 
adapted  to  5  tenements,  and  an  average  rental  of  $20  per  month. 
None  but  Americans  occupy  the  premises;  everything  com- 
mendable. 

Each  tenement  has  2  sets  of  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  of 
about  11^  feet  stud.  Many  of  the  walls  are  painted,  some  a  light 
drab,  and  others  a  warmer  hue.  All  are  in  admirable  condition. 
The  front  room  measures  14  X  18  feet.  Kitchen  about  15  feet 
square,  with  a  very) large  closet.  In  each  room  there  is  a  marble 
mantle-piece.  Each  tenement  is  so  arranged,  that  it  can  be  sub- 
divided into  two,  where  the  families  are  small.  Water  is  carried  to 
sinks  in  the  third  story,  these  being  of  iron,  with  outlet  for  waste 
water.  As  there  is  no  yard,  the  tenants  dry  their  clothes  in  the 
loft  above,  which  is  specially  arranged  for  that  purpose.  This  with 
the  very  long  stairway  at  each  flight  forms  the  two  chief  objections, 
and  rather  serves  to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  tenants,  and  prevent 
others  fi-om  moving  in.  Each  tenant  is  supplied  with  a  water- 
closet,  after  the  most  approved  style.  The  bedrooms,  one  of  them 
being  9  X  10,  and  the  other  nearly  15  feet  square,  are  immediately 
above  the  front  room  and  kitchen. 

The  appearance  of  every  room  in  the  house  indicates  order  and 
cleanliness,  and  a  desire  to  repay  the  liberal  outlay  made  in  behalf 
of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupants. 

There  is  another  tenement  bouse  in  excellent  order  on  Dean 
Street,  formerly  the  Hacker  School  House.  These  fully  demon- 
strate that  tenement  houses  may  be  made  as  clean  and  comfortable 
as  any  others. 
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PAKT   III. 

Argument  and  Eecommendations. 

Education. 

In  our  former  Reports,  we  have  said  that  the  educational 
statuB  of  the  working  people  of  Massachusetts,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  factory-child  portion  of  them,  was  not  credi- 
table to  the  State,  and  moreover  that  the  neglect  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  by 
children  in  factories,  and  the  schooling  of  those  children,  is 
not  merely  discreditable,  but  dishonorable  and  a  positive 
wrong.  We  have  not  only  seen  no  reason  during  the  past 
year  to  change  our  views,  but  they  are  confirmed  in  the 
statement  that  children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  still  so 
employed,  and  that  large  numbers  of  those  between  ten  and 
fifteen  are  employed  more  than  sixty  hours  in  a  week,  the 
whole  year  round,  and  therefore  do  not  get  the  small  amount 
of  schooling  provided  by  law.  We  except  the  same  cases  that 
were  excepted  in  our  former  Reports,  those  at  Fall  River, 
Springfield  (Indian  Orchard),  and  at  Salem.  To  these  we 
are  glad  to  add  one  recently  started  at  New  Bedford. 

And  here  we  have  to  say  that  the  duty  assigned  to  the 
State  Constable  by  Sec.  4,  Chap.  285,  of  the  Acts  of  1867, 
is  at  an  end.  By  this  Act  the  Constable  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  required  to  *'  specially  detail  one  of  his  deputies 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  enforced  relating 
to  the  schooling  and  hours  of  labor  of  children  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments."  This  termi- 
nation of  the  law  was  brought  about  by  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1871,  which  placed  the  appointment  of  all  State 
Constables  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners,  thus  depriving  the 
Chief  Constable  of  the  power  of  appointing  any  deputies  for 
any  purpose^  So  that  now  there  is  no  one  to  whose  hands 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act  is  specially  assigned.  As  it  was, 
in  itself,  essentially  weak  and  useless,  this  failure  is.  of  but 
little  practical  importance,  and  we  only  refer  to  it  as  an  ex- 
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plauation  of  the  reason  why  nothing  haa  been  done  for  the 
year  past  in  the  matter  of  looking  after  these  neglected  chil- 
dren, excepting  so  far  as  could  be  done  by  some  general 
orders  issued  by  Chief  Constable  Boynton  to  his  several  dep- 
uties throughout  the  State. 

New  Hampshire  has  recently  (1870)  adopted  legislative 
means  for  positively  securing  to  her  factory  children  some 
just  measure  of  education.  Under  this  system  children 
applying  for  employment  in  mills  procure  a  certificate  from 
their  respective  teachers,  in  this  form :  — 

"  This  is  to  certify  that    A  —  B  — ,    aged  —  years  and  — 

months,  residing  at  No. street,  in  this  town,  has  attended  a 

Day  School  on  —  street,  taught  by  me,  —  weeks  within  the  year 
preceding  the  date  hereof.'' 

The  certificate  then  specifies  the  date  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  such  attendance,  and  is  then  carried  by  each  child 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  given  city  or  town, 
who  places  it  on  file,  and  gives  the  child  another  certificate 
for  the  mill  overseer  where  the  child  is  to  be  employed,  as 
follows :  — 

*'This  certifies  that  — ,  aged  —  years  and  —  months,  has  at- 
tended school  in  this  town,  three  months  within  the  year  preceding 
the  date  hereof,  and  may  therefore  be  employed  in  any  manufao- 
turing  establishment  until  — ,  18  — ,  next  ensuing. 

— — -  » 

SuperintendtifU  of  Public  Instrudionm 

In  the  report  from  which  the  above  is  taken  (Manchester, 
N.  H.,  1873),  the  Superintendent  adds  :  — 

<*  On  the  back  of  this  certificate  is  printed  the  law  of  the  State, 
in  relation  to  the  employment  of  children  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

*'  The  certificates  given  by  the  teachers  are  of  no  use  to  the 
overseers,  but  are  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  known  who  are  entitled  to  work.  In  the 
case  of  children  coming  into  the  city,  sometimes  I  have  sent  to  the 
city  from  which  they  have  moved,  to  ascertain  in  relation  to  their 
attendance  at  school ;  sometimes  I  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  children,  or  of  their  parents. 
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"  The  law  requires  those  employing  children  to  have  a  certificate 
f^om  the  School  Board,  for  every  child  employed,  and  if  there  are 
children  in  the  mills  of  whom  the  overseers  have  not  required  cer- 
tificates, it  is  plain  that  such  overseers  have  not  complied  wiih  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  If  people  are  disposed  to  state  the  case 
falsely,  either  in  regard  to  the  age  of  children,  or  the  time  at 
school,  the  School  Committee  and  not  the  overseers  must  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

^'  As  it  is  managed  in  this  city,  it  would  not  be  difficult  at  any 
time  to  ascertain  whether  children  were  employed  contrary  to  law, 
as  each  child  should,  have  a  teacher's  certificate  filed  in  this  office. 

'^  Generallv,  when  I  have  found  children  in  the  mills  who  had  no 
legal  right  there,  and  have  called  the  attention  of  the  overseers  to 
the  fact,  they  have  been  promptly  discharged. 

^'  As  has  been  stated,  this  subject  is  of  such  vast  importance  as 
to  require  constant  attention,  for  if  some  overseers  are  disposed  to 
carry  out,  in  good  faith,  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  little  can  be 
accomplished  if  the  children  discharged  from  one  mill  find  employ- 
ment the  next  day  in  another  establishment.  Complaint  is  some- 
times made  that  this  is  done,  and  on  this  account  I  would  urge  the 
necessity  of  attending  strictly  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law." 

By  the  returns  to  Mass.  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1871,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  im- 
provement in  our  State  as  a  whole  in  school  attendance,  and 
this  is  certainly  most  gratifying,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  underlying  the  whole,  because  of  a  want 
of  any  reliable  system  in  the  preparation  of  the  statistical  fig- 
ures of  our  educational  returns,  and  yet  these  figures  as  giveu 
by  the  returning  ofilcers  are  the  only  source  of  information. 
For  instance,  by  the  return  of  the  chairman  (Mayor)  and 
clerk  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  in  1870,  nearly  10,000  children  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age  not  accounted  for  as  attending  school,  even  giv- 
ing the  advantage  of  including  all  such  children  as  were  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  schools  in  the  city.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  declaring  that 
the  figures  returned  by  the  authorized  ofilcials  are  not  correct 
data  from  which  to  make  deductions,  shows  in  a  Keport 
under  date  of  September  1872  (p.  72  j,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  all  ages  belonging  to  the  public  and  private 
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schools  of  the  city  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  children  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  there 
being 45,970  of  the  latter  to  46,813  of  the  former;  that  the 
number  between  these  ages  belonging  to  public  and  private 
schools  is  92  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  the  city,  and 
that  of  the  7  per  cent  not  attending  six-seyenths  are  pretty 
well  accounted  for,  giving  99  per  cent  in  school,  or  ac- 
counted for,  and  only  one  per  cent,  or  about  460,  not  ac- 
counted for.  Why  should  not  the  official  figures  and  those 
of  the  superintendent  agree?  *  The  superintendent  adds 
(p.  74)  :  _ 

^^  But  however  favorable  our  statistics  of  attendance  may  appear, 
it  is  nevertheless  quite  ceilain  that  there  are  many  children  in  the 
city  who  are  not  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  good  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  so  long  as  there  is  one  such  child  remaining,  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  attendance  and  reduce  absenteeism,  should  not  be 
relaxed." 

Now  the  course  pursued  of  personal  investigation  and  the 
publishing  authoritatively  the  results  of  such  investigation, 
are  eminently  suggestive.  It  is  just  exactly  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  every  city  and  town  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  school  officials  should  return  figures  by  deduc- 
tions alone  from  which  it  can  be  ascertained  how  many  chil- 
dren in  their  several  municipalities  are  computed  to  be  absent 
from  school.  We  see  that  the  returns  of  attendance  are 
pronounced  to  be  erroneous  data.  The  returning  officers 
ought  to  be  required  by  law  to  return  the  average  noa-^ttend" 
ance  as  well  as  the  average  attendance^  and  superintendents 
of  schools,  where  there  are  such  most  useful  officials,  may,  to 
great  advantage,  make  positive  personal  investigation  into 
so  vastly  important  a  subject.  And  here  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  adding  our  conviction,  after  a  long  experience  in 
educational  matters,  that  our  school  system  is  far  ahead  of 

*  The  retninfl  fh)m  Boston  for  the  year  ending  May,  1871,  Tiith  similar  data, 
show  the  same  features  of  average  non-attendance.  Were  the  children  in  all 
private  schools,  Catholic  included,  giyen  in  the  official  return? 
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oar  ordinary  method  of  school  supervision  by  committees, 
and  that  there  is  now  absolute  need  of  supplementing  that 
method,  by  requiring  the  appointment  in  every  large  town, 
and  in  convenient  groups  of  andall  towns,  of  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  in  every  city  of  not  only  one  superintendent 
but  of  a  sufficient  number  of  assistant  superintendents  to  do 
the  work  of  getting  at  all  the  actualities  of  school  manage- 
ment, both  of  instruction  and  of  discipline  as  well  as  of  attend- 
ance and  non-attendance,  and  of  practically  knowing  by  per- 
sonal examination  what  is  the  educational  status  of  every 
class  and  every  individual  scholar,  and  whether  or  not,  the 
school  law  for  factory  children  is  enforced. 

The  present  method  of  school  examinations  is  not  thor- 
oughly searching,  and  we  state  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  old  system  of  cramming  for  examination  is  not  be- 
come obsolete.  Nor  will  it,  so  long  as  inefficiency  and  incom- 
petence for  the  work  of  school  committee-men,  are  no  bar  to 
election  to  that  office. 

The  statistics  o^  the  population  of  the  United  States  for 
1870  (published  1872),  give  tables  of  school  attendance  and 
illiteracy,  from  which  we  gather  the  following  relating  to 
Massachusetts.  The  statistics  give,  as  the  whole  number  of 
persons  above  10  years  of  age,  •         •         .    1,160,666 

of  whom  cannot  read  nor  write,  being  8^q  per 

cent, 97,742 

of  these  are  foreigners, 89,830 

««         <<    natives, 7,912 

Now  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  native  illiterates  are 
but  about  9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  illiterates,  91  per 
cent  being  foreigners.  But  it  must  not  content  us  that  they 
are  so  few,  because  (here  ought  not  to  be  any.  Of  this  aggre- 
gate number  of  illiterates,  97,742,  all  without  doubt  among 
the  working  classes,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  over  twenty  years 
old  are  hopelessly  illiterate,  and  all  those  between  15  and 
20  will  be  the  incurables  of  the  next  census,  unless  speedily 
taken  in  hand,  and  even  then  these  can  be  but  imperfectly 
delivered  from  ignorance.  Ought  we  not  to  use  every  effort 
to  bring  ourselves  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  little  king- 
dom of  Wirtemburg,  wherein,  with  a  population  about  the 
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same  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  said  that  no  child  above 
six  years  of  age  can  be  found,  unable  to  read,  and  passably 
well  to  use  the  pen  and  pencil,  and  having  some  technical 
skill  ? 

The  tables  from  which  the  above  are  taken,  contain  the 
school  attendance  and  illiteracy  of  the  50  principal  cities  of 
the  Union.  We  select  those  named  from  Massachusetts. 
They  may  diflfer  from  our  State  school  statistics,  but  we  give 
them  as  they  are  printed,  without  making  comparisons,  and 
without  separation  into  white  and  colored.  For  their  accu- 
racy we  are  not  responsible. 


CITIES. 

Population, 
1870. 

Orer  Ten  Years 

Old,  who  cannot 

Write. 

Total  over  Ten 
Years. 

Total  nilteiv 

atCB  in  one  or 

the  other,  or  In 

both. 

Bcnt,  of 
ilation. 

Native. 

Foreign, 

Who  can- 
not  Write. 

Who  can< 
not  Read. 

O  o 

Boaton, . 
Worcester,  . 
Lowell,  .       .       . 
Cambridge,  . 
Lawrenoe,     • 
Oharleatown, 
Lynn,     . 
Fall  Rlyer,    . 

260,626 
41,106 
40,028 
80,634 
28,021 
28,323 
28,233 
26,766 

1,437 

116 

90 

141 

176 

44 

96 

603 

21,008 
2,660 
2,846 
2,267 
8,807 
1,804 
767 
4,000 

23,420 
2,776 
2,444 
2,408 
8,483 
•       1,848 
863 
4,602 

17,487 
2,143 
2,216 
1,888 
2,871 
808 
476 
2,660 

40,9C7 
4,018 
4,660 
4,206 
6,354 
2,246 
1,380 
7,261* 

10 
IS 

u 

10 

22 

8 

4 

27 

*  A  large  French  Canadian  popalatlon  probably  swells  these  figares. 

By  these  figures  Lynn,  where  the  Shoe  Trade  is  the  lead- 
ing business,  stands  at  the  head,  and  Fall  Eiver  and  Law- 
rence, where  the  manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics  predomi- 
nates, stand  at  the  foot. 

But  look  for  a  moment  at  the  startling  figures  given  of  the 
whole  United  States.  By  the  same  United  States  Census 
the  grand  aggregate  population  is  48,555,983,  of  whom 
5,643,534,  or  nearly  12  per  cent,  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Of  these  2,879,543  are  whites  and  2,763,991  are  colored, 
the  white  illiterates  outnumbering  the  colored^  being  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  Is  there  any  duty  more  pressing,  in 
view  of  the  terrible  evils  that  never  fall  to  come  of  igno- 
rance,—  any  duty   more  obligatory  upon  the  nation  and 
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every  State  which  makes  it  up,  than  that  duty,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  can  alone  preserve  both  State  and  nation  — for  the 
destroyers  of  each  have  come  of  the  despised,  neglected, 
destitute,  and  ignorant,  whose  mental  and  bodily  needs  have 
made  them  ready  and  pliant  tools  of  ambitious  demagogues, 
in  times  of  political  agitations  or  of  civil  commotions  ?  We 
know  that  crime  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant,  and  we  know 
that  the  love  of  money  has  demoralized  men  whom  public 
confidence  has  elevated  to  the  highest  places.  We  know 
that  this  vice,  cursed  alike  by  heathen  poet  and  Christian 
apos*le,  has  smothered  patriotism  and  killed  civic  virtue,  as 
it  did  at  Rome,  when  that  great  empire  was  tottering  to  its 
fall,  when  the  ignorance  of  its  common  people  was  most  pro- 
found, and  the  wealth  and  extravagant  living  of  its  aristoc- 
racy was  at  their  highest  point. 

History,  earlier  and  later,  abounds  in  teachings  and  warn- 
ings in  this  matter,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  were  enough. 
Yet  here  in  our  own  State,  whose  theory  it  is  that  the 
upraising  of  the  people  is  the  fundamental  duty  of  a  State,  we 
permit,  by  sheer  and  unpardonable  neglect,  an  educational 
compulsory  law  to  go  wholly  unenforced^  and  we  elevate  to 
the  position  of  law-makers  some  who  are  law-breakers  of  the 
very  statute,  now  become  a  stntute  of  mere  words  only,  with 
its  provisions  neglected,  and  its  penalties  disregarded. 

It  is  quite  usual  with  those  who  disagree  with  conclusions, 
to  question  the  authority  from  which  these  conclusions  are 
derived ;  and  no  authorities  are  more  frequently  assailed 
than  those  of  statistics.  Yet  they  are,  not  unfrequently,  the 
only  authorities  existing  upon  certain  classes  of  facts.  For 
instance,  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus of  1870,  having  reference  to  Massachusetts,  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  less  reliable  than  those  of  the  assessors  of 
towns,  who  are  presumed  to  have  a  greater  motive  for  accu- 
racy. Yet  in  returns  of  assessors,  in  our  own  experience, 
there  are  manifest  errors,  the  commission  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  all  but  impossible.  So,  too,  it  has  been  declared 
that  official  returns  from  school  committees  relating  to  school 
attendance,  from  which  alone  the  statistics  of  non-attendance 
can  be  deduced,  are  declared  to  be  unreliable,  and  that  no 
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accurate  conclusions  can  be  derived  therefrom.  In  fact,  this 
method  of  objection  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  statis- 
tics are  not  unfrequently  declared  to  be  about  valueless. 
But  to  what  else  can  resort  be  had  in  cases  where  minute 
personal  inquiry  is  impossible  ?  And  here  we  may  interpose 
the  thought,  that  if  the  results  of  any  considerable  amount 
of  personal  inquiries  should  be  aggregated  into  tabular  forms, 
they  would  then  become  statistics,  and  however  faithful  and 
accurate  might  have  been  the  original  gathering  of  them, 
they  would  at  once,  when  published,  lose  all  character  of 
both  fidelity  and  accuracy.  But  as  in  many  researches,  they 
are  our  only  resort,  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  means ; 
and  from  these  means  we  proclaim  a  degree  of  existing  illit- 
eracy in  the  United  States  that  is  startling  and  ominous  of 
evil,  and  an  amount  in  Massachusetts  that  calls  for  imme- 
diate and  certain  remedy.  It  does  not  lessen  the  prospective 
evil  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  illiterates 
(about  ninety  per  cent  in  the  State)  are  foreigners,  or  born  of 
foreign  resident  parentage.  Here  they  are,  right  here  in 
Massachusetts,  in  factory,  mill,  shop,  and  street,  and  they 
must  be  cared  for,  Aeacb,  hearts^  and  hands.  "  Stop  the  evil 
at  its  source,  meet  the  coming  disease,'*  and  stop  the  ravage 
it  may  cause,  by  prevention ;  for  cure,  if  postponed,  may  be 
impossible.  In  fact,  for  the  evil  of  adult  illiteracy  there  is 
no  cure,  —  our  only  hope  is  with  the  young.  These  them- 
selves plead  for  help,  and  we  believe  that  if  some  prophet 
of  warning  could  send  his  voice  so  as  to  reach  the  ears  of 
these  younglings  and  tell  them  the  sad  consequence  of  the 
ignorance  of  their  heritage,  they  would  lift  up  their  little 
voices  in  tones  of  supplication  and  implore  the  State  to  save 
them,  —  to  save  them,  even  by  compulsion,  from  the  neglect 
of  parents,  the  selfishness  of  employers,  and  the  greed  for 
wealth.  And  here,  though  often  repeated  by  us,  we  say 
again  and  more  emphatically,  that  we  know  of  no  resort  but 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  that  always  neglected  law,  which 
ha^  stood  for  so  many  years  upon  our  statute  books,  and 
which  has  been  so  often  quoted  to  the  credit  of  Massachu- 
setts, when  really  its  non-enforcement  is  in  the  highest  degree 
discreditable.    That  the  power  to  enforce  compulsory  pro- 
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visions  of  law  in  educational  matters  is  a  right  of  the  State, 
needs  no  argument.  In  fact,  if  State  or  town  tax  citizens 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  they  have  no  right  to  pervert 
such  tax  to  any  other  purpose,  and  enforcing  payment  ought 
equally  to  enforce  the  application  of  its  remedial  power  to 
the  prevention  of  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  But 
this  law,  and  the  law  enacted  to  prevent  the  overworking  ot 
children  in  factories,  are  both  of  the  book  ordy^  and  merely 
operate  as  a  quietus  to  those  who,  having  feared  evil  conse- 
quences, have  forced  protective  legislation.  But  it  has  been 
justly  said,  that  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  expunge  these 
laws,  as  to  allow  their  continued  neglect. 

The  following  extract  from  the  school  return  of  the  town 
of  Sutton,  shows  this  continued  neglect :  — 

*^  The  non-attendance  and  low  average  attendance,  is  due  to  the 
two  manufacturing  districts  of  this  town.  The  number  of  children 
reported  by  the  assessors  in  those  two  districts  is  460, — nearly  60 
per  cent  of  all  in  town,  while  the  greatest  number  attending  school 
in  any  one  term  was  185,  and  the  greatest  average  attendance  was 
but  119,  including  some  under  5  and  some  over  15  years  of  age." 

Now  the  times  demand  the  introduction  into  our  meth« 
ods  of  education  of  systematic  technical  education,  so  that 
when  we  send  out  of  our  schools,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
boys  and  girls  with  a  fair  mental  education,  they  shall 
have  been  likewise  educated  for  some  of  the  practical  busi- 
nesses of  life,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  additions  to 
the  large  army  already  existing  of  apprentice  students,  so  to 
speak,  preparing  for  some  life-supporting  employment.  This 
work  we  should  begin  at  once,  for  it  will  take  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  get  the  system  under  good  headway.  Let  us  have 
at  an  early  day,  as  Scott  Russell  urges,  ^  technical  schools  in 
every  small  town,  technical  colleges  in  every  large  town,  and 
a  technical  university  in  the  metropolis.** 

In  Bavaria  there  are  twenty-nine  trade  schools  and  three 
polytechnic  schools ;  in  Wirtemburg,  one  technical  university, 
ten  technical  schools,  and  eleven  building  and  trade  schools. 
Belgium  has  eleven  commercial  schools,  fifteen  technical 
schools,  sixty-eight  workshop  schools  and  sixty  academies^ 
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in  which  art  is  regularly  taught  as  applied  to  industry.  Prus- 
sia has  three  hundred  and  sixty-on^  schools  of  agriculture, 
mining,  architecture,  navigation,  commerce  and  other  tech- 
nical ^studies,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  industrial 
schools.  How  many  technical  schools  has  America,  the  home 
of  free  education  and  of  unexampled  good  sense  ? 

Finding  in  the  past  year  as  in  former  years,  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  still  illegally  employed  in  various,  factories, 
and  desirous  of  ascertaining  as  accurately  as  we  could,  how 
many  there  were  of  such  children,  together  with  the  number 
of  other  children  not  accounted  for  as  at  school,  we  examined 
again  the  official  data  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Education  by 
the  assessors  and  by  thp  school  committees  of  the  sevei*al  cities 
and  towns  in  the  commonwealth.  These  are  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  viz.  Number  of  children  between'  5  and  15 
years  of  age ;  average  attendance  at  school  of  children  of  all 
ages ;  number  of  different  scholars  of  all  ages ;  number  of 
different  scholars  under  5,  and  also  those  over  15  years  of 
age. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  data,  not  being  of  a  cor- 
responding nature,  correct  averages  can  only  be  obtidned  by 
the  reduction  of  the  average  attendance  of  all  ages,  to  the 
average  attendance  of  those  between  5  and  15.  And  as  the 
number  under  5  and  over  15,  is  a  total  and  not  an  average^ 
we  must  obtain  the  average  of  those  ages,  and  subtract  that 
from  the  average  attendance  of  all  ages,  thus  giving,  of  course, 
the  approximate  average  attendance  of  those  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age.*.  This  subtracted  from  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  5  and  15,  gives  the  average  approximate  non- 
attendance  between  those  ages. 

To  obtain  the  average  non-attendance  of  children  of  all 
ages,  we  subtract  the  avei*age  attendance  from  the  total  num- 
ber of  different  scholars. 

In  the  following  table,  we  have  given  the  corresponding 
data^  arrived  at  in  the  manner  explained  above.  The  dajsh 
—  before  figures  in  the  eighth  column,  indicate^)  that  there 
are  more  children  given  between  5  and  15  as  attending  school, 
than  there  are  children  of  those  ages  in  that  place  :  — 

*This  percentage  of  attendanoe  of  a22  agea  being  obtaluedj  ia  then  applied  to 
those  under  5  and  over  1& 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  Gloucester,  Lowell,  SpringlSeld, 
Taunton,  and  Worcester,  there  are  more  children  accounted 
for  as  at  the  public  schools,  than  there  were  children  in  those 
places  between  5  and  15  years  of  age.  This  is  explained,  as 
in  Springfield,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
different  children  is  the  registry  of  the  whole  year  preceding 
May  1,  1871,  and  includes  those  who  have  graduated,  ^ied, 
left  town,  or  got  beyond  the  limitation  of  fifteen  years  of 
age.  This  n^iy  be  true  of  the  other  towns,  yet  they  were 
probably  not  affected  to  the  same  extent. 

As  we  have  before  said,  to  get  at  the  number  of  children 
between  5  and  15  not  accounted  for  at  the  public  schools,  we 
first  obtain  the  nimiber  of  different  scholars  between  5  and  15, 
by  subtracting  the  numbers  under  5  and  over  15  from  the 
total  number,  —  and  this  remainder  subtracted  from  the  num- 
ber of  children  returned  as  being  between  5  and  15,  gives 
the  number  unaccounted  for. 

But  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  right  to  subtract  the  whole 
attendance  at  private  schools  from  the  number  of  children 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age  not  accounted  for,  because 
these  private  scholars  are  not  classified  by  ages,  and  we 
therefore  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  are  between  5  and 
15 ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  from  these  data  the 
total  number  of  children  of  all  ages  who  have  received  no 
schooling  whatever,  those  under  5  and  over  15  not  being 
taken  by  the  assessors.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  in  some 
instances  the  number  of  children  attending  private  schools  is 
greater  than  the. number  of  children  between  5  and  15  not 
accounted  for.  Many  of  these  scholars  are  residents  of 
towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  places  of  schooling.* 

The  importance  of  correcting  the  growing  evil  of  absentee- 
ism and  non-attendance  at  school,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
But  there  are  other  important  improvements  needed  in  our  ed- 
ucational system,  demands  for  something  mora  than  a  mere 
knowledge  of  words,  and  that  is  a  knowledge  of  things,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  varied  capabilities  of  the  educated  hand 
guided  by  the  educated  head  and  heart.     Drifting,  as  we 

*  For  the  aoonraoy  or  inmocuracy  of  the  tabnlkr  d«la  we  are  not  reepoiuible. 
We  take  theie  as  we  find  them  in.  the  ofGlcial  zeporti. 
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are,  in  our  manufacturing  towns ,  towards  an  hereditary  class 
of  operatives,  the  experience  of  countries  where  such  a  class 
now  exists,  invokes  us  to  ward  off  the  attending  perils  by 
the  only  protective  shield  of  a  true  education. 

That  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  such  truth  of  education  is 
rapidly  gaining  possession  of  our  best  thinkers  on  educational 
subjects. 

Let  us  enlarge  a  little  upon  this  thought :  — 

The  college  graduate  enters  upon  the  work  of  life  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  operations  of  business.  He  is  prepared  for 
the  library  and  study,  but  not  for  the  desk  or  manufactory. 
The  subject  of  his  study  and  thought  has  rendered  him  less 
capable  of  competing  with  the  young  man  whose  school  was 
the  counting-room,  and  whose  teacher  was  the  practical  man 
of  business.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  a  neglect  of  the 
knowledge  of  wordd  is  advocated.  It  is  the  accompany- 
ing knowledge  of  their  practical  application  that  is  needed. 
However  excellent  the  grammar,  however  clear  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  words  and  thoughts  are  narrowed  by  the 
exclusive  system  that  connects  their  use  with  composition 
alone. 

But  it  is  not  the  colleges  alone  that  are  pouring  into  active 
life  their  half-completed  products.  The  common  school 
issues  yearly  its  thousands  of  youth,  who,  shortly  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  occupations  of  life,  stand  back  amazed 
before  the  terrible  reality  of  their  utter  ignorance.  How  to 
apply  the  hard  gained  knowledge  of  the  school-room  confuses 
them.  Why  wonder  at  the  demoralized  condition  of  so  many 
of  the  young  I  *  As  well  drill  and  discipline  an  army  with  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  marshal  them  forth  to  face  the 
shot  and  shell  of  the  cannon  and  needle-gun,  as  to  hope  for 
success  from  the  masses,  armed  as  they  are  with  the  tools 
of  study,  instead  of  the  implements  of  industry. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  distaste  for  the  trades  is  every- 
where manifest?  That  to  be  clerks,  and  not  carpenters,  is 
the  ambition  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  jack-plane  and 
saw  is  derived  only  from  the  soiled  clothes  of  the  father,  or 
the  mutilated  hand  of  'a  neighbor,  while  the  clerk  and  sales- 
man, well-dressed  and  whole-handedi  earn  a  living  with  the 
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familiar  pen  of  the  school-room,  or  the  easy  motioa  of  a  vol- 
uble tongue,  aided  by  the  graceful  manners  of  youth  ?  Will 
his  early  sweetheart  smile  as  graciously  upon  the  blacksmith's 
apprentice,  as  upon  the  merchant's  clerk?  This  is  the  im- 
portant question  he  asks  himself.  All  that  he  knows  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  is  from  an  occasional  sermon  of  a  high-sal- 
aried clergyman,  or  the  smooth  speech  of  a  well-dressed 
merchant,  or  spouting  demagogue.  The  dignity  of  black- 
smithing,  bricklaying,  and  painting,  disappear  as  one  looks 
at  the  swarthy  face  of  a  son  of  Vulcan,  or  the  mortar  or  paint- 
besmeared  overalls  of  mason  and  painter.  Bold  as  the 
assertion  may  be  considered,  it  is  true  that  the  influence  of 
our  mode  of  teaching  is  to  make  our  youth  despise  manual 
labor,  and  that  by  the  most  subtle  and  convincing  method, 
viz.  by  implication.  His  reading  lessons  are  not  of  trade 
and  commerce,  of  the  processes  of  manufactures,  of  the 
wonderful  manipulations  of  wood,  iron,  cotton  and  wool,  but 
of  the  achievements  of  glory  or  of  wealth.  His  arithmetic, 
nearer  to  common  life  than  aught  else,  is  of  the  counting- 
room,  not  of  the  measure  of  lumber,  nor  is  his  geometry  made 
applicable  to  wood-turning,  jig-sawing,  machine  or  house 
building.  His  grammar,  faulty  as  it  is,  serves  him  in  love 
letters  or  feeble  poetry,  not  in  the  terse  style  of  business  cor- 
respondence. History  contains  little  account  of  the  success 
of  the  wage-laborer  as  such.  It  rather  treats  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  warrior,  orator  and  capitalist.  Geography  turns  to 
plague  him  with  his  ignorance  of  his  own  State  and  nation. 
He  may  know  how  they  are  bounded,  but  does  he  know  the 
nationalities  and  conditions  of  its  people,  or  what  the  people 
do  to  get  a  living  7  Every  man  with  his  eyes  open  sees  this 
to  be  true,  and  yet  the  school-teachers  meet  and  adjourn 
with  scarce  a  whisper  coming  to  the  ear  of  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  things^  In  fact,  our  teachers  are  the  victims 
of  this  very  system,  and  most  of  them  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
needs  of  the  age,  as  are  the  schohurs  under  their  charge. 
Small  blame  to  them,  for  they  were  taught  so  to  teach. 

What  we  want,  then,  is  to  commence  at  the  beginning, 
down  among  the  masses;  the  ignorant,  degraded,  because 
neglected,  masses.     Beach  down  your  bountiful  handa,  O 
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State,  and  lift  the  people  up  to  a  newness  of  life.  Commence 
now  the  experiment  of  teaching  the  true  dignity  of  labor. 
Let  somewhat  of  the  taxes  go  towards  this  desired  purpose. 
Better  lead  in  the  van  of  this  progressive  age,  than  be  over- 
thrown and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  people,  educated 
above  honest  toil,  but  not  above  dishonest  accumulation. 
For  the  danger  is  not  wholly  in  the  direction  of  the  educated 
mechanic,  but  in  the  half-educated,  unemployed  classes,  who 
look  upon  labor  as  disgraceful,  and  any  method  of  procuring 
a  subsistence  without  work,  as  honorable.  Does  not  the  suc- 
cess of  the  adventurous  speculator,  stock  and  merchandise 
gambler,  official  peculator',  and  irregular  financier,  invite  the 
thousands  to  new  and  untried  fields  of  robbery  ?  New  York 
is  full  of  men  skilled  in  the  productive  industry  of  crime  ;  for 
them,  clerkships  have  been  multiplied,  and  then  thefts  perpe- 
trated that  amaze  the  world.  Is  Massachusetts  free  from  this 
class?  Are  there  no  croppiugs  out  of  the  same  disease? 
With  unparalleled  activity,  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills  are 
graduating  their  thousands  of  half-grown,  uneducated  chil- 
dreh,  who  will  be  the  easy  prey  of  the  blatant  demagogue, 
whose  flow  of  words  may  astonish  them,  as  much  as  their 
lack  of  true  ideas  astonishes  us. 

All  over  the  State,  children  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,*  are  being  employed  eleven  hours  each  day,  for 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  reading,  or  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  art  of  playing. 
With  them,  childish  sports  are  fast  becomimg  **  lost  arts." 
Yet,  strange  as  the  statement  will  appear,  in  two  of  the 
smaller  factory  towns  in  this  State,  an  experiment  is  being 
tried  in  educational  methods,  entirely  novel  to  our  country, 
and  looking  tdwards  the  copartnership  of  labor  and  educa- 
tion, or  the  joint  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  a 
knowledge  of  words.  This  experiment  finds  its  best  results 
in  Salem,  in  what  is  termed  the  Naumkeag  Half-Time  School, 
named  for  the  factory  where  the  most  of  the  scholars  are 
employed  five  hours  in  the  day  for  twenty-six  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  eleven  hours  for  the  remaining  weeks.  These 
twenty-six  weeks  of  half  work  and  one  quarter  study  and 
one  quarter  play,  bring  such  excellent  results,  that  an  extension 
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of  the  principle  through  the  entire  year  would  yield  a  class 
of  students  equal  to  the  whole-timers  in  knowledge  of  words, 
together  with  a  superior  knowledge  of  things. 

The  half-time  school,  perfected,  is  the  first  step  in  the  new 
departure..  The  advocates  of  Kindergarten  may  protest, 
that,  as  their  system  begins  with  the  younger  children,  to 
that  belongs  the  first  attention  of  the  reformers.  Heartily 
believing  in  all  that  is  claimed  for  Kindergarten,  and  for  its 
class  of  children,  including  those  of  operatives  whose  daily 
work  compels  them  to  leave  them  somewhere,  we  must  still 
adhere  to  our  position  and  accord  to'  the  half-time  system 
the  first  place  in  the  onward  movement.  For  though  it  is 
true  that  no  child  under  fifteen  should  be  employed  in  any 
mill,  for  any  number  of  hours  as  mills  are  now  conducted, 
yet  they  are  so  employed,  and  niust  be  cared  for  and  edu- 
cated, in  the  best  and  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  poverty  of  the  parents  and  the  greed  of  capitalists 
force  the  children  to  labor  for  the  common  sustenance,  and 
once  at  work  under  factoiy  discipline,  they  are  compelled, 
from  the  nature  of  the  work,  to  follow  monotonous  toil  from 
morning  till  night,  midst  jar  of  machinery  that  tries  even  the 
less  tender  nerves  of  older  people ;  breathing  air  perfumed 
with  scent  of  oil  and  wool,  and,  likcdelicate  plants,  fading 
for  want  of  the  sunlight. 

The  half-time  school  proposes  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
child-work,  and  increase  their  hours  of  play  and  study ;  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  relative  value  of  child-labor, 
and  thus  compensating  foi*  the  depleted  income  of  the  family. 
The  introduction  of  this  system  into  all  the  factory  towns 
and  villages,  together  with  the  needed  legislation  upon  hours 
of  labor,  —  protection  against  accidents  from  belts,  gearing, 
elevators,  etc.,  systems  of  ventilation,  fire  escapes^  etc.,  such 
as  are  now  embodied  in  the  English  Factory  Acts,  —  such  a 
system,  enforced  and  carried  out,  will  give  to  the  State  and 
nation'  a  people  so  educated  that,  wiser  than  we  are,  they 
will  perfect  a  true  system  under  which  all  shall  work,  and 
all  shall  study,  and  neither  shall  be  drudgery,  and  thus  a 
knowledge  of  things  and  of  words  shall  be  united  in  the  same 
individual. 
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The  Condition  of  Labob. 

The  law  establishing  the  Bureau  not  only  calls  for  statis- 
tical details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  directs  us  to  consider  the  ^  relation  it  bears 
to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  Commonwealth."    This  of  course  means  that  we  should 
make  such  deductions  and  conclusions  from  our  statistics  as 
will  warrant  necessary  legislation.     Having  investigated  all 
of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  law,  as  well  as  other  matters 
that  seem  to  appertain  to  this  investigation,  we  now  wish  to 
review  our  work,  well  knowing  that  the  facts  we  have  given 
and  the  deductions  we  have  drawn  are  opposed  to  the  gener- 
ally received  opinions ;  the  general  impression  being,  that 
labor  is  well  enough  paid,  and  therefore  well  enough  pro- 
vided   for.      This    belief  is  sustained  by    general  appear- 
ances, and  by  popular  speakers,  the  mistake  being  that  they 
contrast  the  condition  of  the  working-people  of  Massachu- 
chusetts  with  the  condition  of  the  foreign  laborer,  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  that,  the  condition  of  the  laborer  of  the  present 
day,  with  the  condition  of  the  laborer  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.     In  making  this  contrast,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
great  advance  of  civilization  and  its  attendant  expenditures  ; 
not  of  the  increase  of  the  so-called  necessities  of  life  only, 
such  as  rents,  clothing,  food,  etc.,  but  the  expenses  conse- 
quent upon  a  better*  culture  and  greater  refinement.     This 
would  be  fully  shown  by  contrasting  the  many  articles  of 
personal  and  household  adornment  and  use,  that  are  now 
measurably  common  with  American  mechanics,  such  as  the 
accompaniments  to  the  toilet,  or  a  watch  for  the  person,  — 
the  carpet  and  sewing-machine  for  the  home.     The  unskilled 
and  operatives  in  manufacturing  establishments  who  com- 
pose the  great  masses,  are  without  these  comforts  and  adorn- 
ments. 

The  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  laborer  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  condition  of  the  laborer  of  any  other 
country,  is  more  evident  in  these  things  than  in  any  others. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Edward  Atkinson*  states,  '*  that 
our  people  are  not  better  housed,  nor  better  clothed,  nor 
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better  fed,  because  of  the  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
than  laborers  of  England  are  " ;  but  it  id  true  that  they  are 
better  educated,  not  meaning  by  that  the  education  of  schools 
only,  but  the  education  that  is  consequent  upon  our  political 
and  social  organizations.  The  fact  that  a  laboring  man  is  a 
voter,  increases  his  expenses  by  causing  his  attendance  upon 
meetings  of  political  parties  (meaning  of  course  the  better  class 
of  more  skilled  workingmen),  and  the  necessary  reading  of 
political  papers  to  keep  himself  posted  upon  the  questions  of 
the  day.  This  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  expenses  attend* 
ant  upon  Trades  Unions  in  England,  for  here  the  American 
workingmen  belong  to  societies,  if  not  equivalent  in  character, 
equivalent  nevertheless  in  expenses,  —  such  as  Temperance 
societies.  Odd  Fellowship,  Military  and  Engine  companies, 
etc.  In  this  country  the  expenses  consequent  upon  travel, 
must  be  very  mucli  larger  than  those  of  the  English  me- 
chanic, who  does  not  emigrate.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
workingmen  there,  to  remain  all  their  lives  residents  of  cer- 
tahi  manufacturing  districts,  while  here  it  is  not  unusual  for 
workingmen  to  cover  a  large  territory  in  search  of  labor,  or 
a  change  of  employment,  or  for  the  sake  of  adventure  or 
recreation.  Our  investigations  into  the  condition  of  labor, 
have  been  in  the  line  of  what  are  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
living  here,  according  to  our  institutions  and  times,  and  the 
average  earnings  to  meet  these  expenses.  And  we  (find,  as 
the  result  of  four  years'  investigation,  that,  as  a  ruhy  the 
working  class,  skilled  and  unskilled,  are  unable  to  own  an 
unincumbered  home  or  to  obtain  a  competence,  while  a  great 
number  are  not  able  to  keep  out  of  debt.  In  the  first  year  we 
forwarded  blanks  to  employers  and  employed,  containing 
these  questions  of  debt,  competence,  and  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. The  fact  that  certain  employes  ever  owned,  or  do  own, 
shares  in  the  establishments  in  which  they  worked,  has  been 
so  magnified,  that  we  call  attention  to  the  answers  of  the  em- 
ployers to  whom  questions  were  directed  asking  information 
upon  this  subject.  We  quote  from  page  202  of  our  First 
Report :  —  , 

'^  The  replies  to  these  questions,  so  far  as  our  returns  indicate, 
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show  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Co-operative  Iron  and  the  Co- 
operative Cigar  manufactarers  (office  Nos.  9  and  64),  no  operative 
owns  a  share  or  shares  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  A 
few  overseers  are  owners  of  shares." 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  are  not  other 
establishments  in  which  the  operatives  may  own  shares ;  but 
these  blanks  were  sent  to  some  two  thousand  employers,  and 

* 

these  from  the  returns  received,  are  the  responses.  In  some 
of  the  large  cotton  mills,  the  overseers  are  able  to  own 
shares.  In  rave  instances  employ^  not  overseers,  who  have 
been  employed  in  an  establishment  for  many  years,  may  own 
a  few  shares.  In  answer  to  our  question  in  regard  to  a  com- 
petence, meaning  by  that  word,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  put 
at  interest,  year  after  year,  and  compounded,  would  yield 
its  owner  at  50  years  of  age,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  his 
annual  earnings  when  laboring,  we  find,  by  referring  to  page 
203  of  the  First  Report,  that  of  1,248  blanks  sent  to  em- 
ployers, only  209  were  returned.  To  this  question,  36  an- 
swered "  Yes,"  of  whom  14  added  "  a  very  small  percentage." 
To  these  were  appended  extracts  from  the  different  replies 
of  manufacturers.  But  as  this  matter  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  introduction  to  this  Report,  and  quotations  made,  we 
omit  them  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  such  instances  are 
rare.  We  append  the  following  summary  of  these  extracts 
from  page  204,  Report  of  1870 :  — 

'^  These  extracts  show,  better  than  any  theorizing,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  wage-laborer ;  the  results  of  the  system  of  wages, 
and  that  the  instances  of  even  small  competences,  are  rare  CKcep- 
tions  to  a  general  rule." 

Similar  questions  asked  of  the  employes  received  invaria- 
bly an  answer  in  the  negative.  Upon  the  question  of  debt 
addressed  to  workingmen,  a  very  general  response  was  made, 
indicating  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  wage-laborers  were 
in  debt.  In  our  Second  Report  we  received  subtantiating 
te  timony .     One  witness  said  :  — 

^^  Men  holding  good  positions  in  our  shop,  have  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  of  their  employer  to  carry  them  over  to  the  next 
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season.  They  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  on  aocoant  of  some 
extra  outlay  —  the  confluement  of  a  wife,  sicknessi  or  something 
of  the  sort/' 

Another  says :  — 

^^  Have  known  instances  where  men  have  been  in  actual  distress 
for  money,  being  SI 00  behind ;  and  this  f)rom  no  fault  or  wrong 
doing  on  their  part*  I  have  known  children  to  be  kept  out  of 
school,  for  lack  of  money  for  clothes  and  books.  I  know  a  family 
that  went  visiting  for  two  days  because  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house  to  eat.    The  father  was  a  steady  man,  but  cfut  of  work." 

Another  says :  — 

• 

*'  A  relative  of  mine  came  here  fh>m  another  town  with  his 
family.  He  kept  about  even  for  three  years'.  Business  became 
dull.  Work  was  constantly  promised  him,  but  he  could  scet  only 
three  or  four  dollars  a  week.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the 
family.  In  the  fall  he  could  get  no  work,  and  in  the  winter  not 
only  had  not  enough  to  get  out  of  town  with,  but  was  960  in  debt. 
He  worked  every  day  he  could  get  employ,  and  never  drank,  gaip* 
bled,  or  spent  a  dollar  uselessly.  •  That  case  represents  hundreds. 
The  general  way  of  providing,  is  to  buy  a  bag  of  flour,  a  quarter 
of  tea,  and  a  coaple  of  pounds  of  butter.  Not  one  in  ten  can  put 
in  the  winter's  coal  ahead." 

The  statement  has  been  repeatedly  made,  that  the  opera- 
tives iu  Fall  River  are  owners  of  shares  iu  the  mills.  In  the 
testimony  before  us,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  directory 
of  Fall  River,  we  learn  that  the  mill  stock  there  is  largely 
owned  by  families.*  We  give  an  example  from  page  262  of 
our  Report  of  1871,  derived  from  a  treasurer. 

•<The  capital  stock  is  9500,000;  par  value  of  shares  91,000; 
number  of  shareholders  5  or  6.  It  is  a  close  corporation  —  a 
family  concern.  One  young  man  owns  half  the  mill ;  I  own  a 
third,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  the  rest.  The  present  value  of 
shares  is  91,200  or  91,300.  We  have  never  made  dividends.  The 
government  tax  on  our  earnings  is  paid  individually.  The  share- 
holders have  neither  paid  assessments  nor  received  profits;  as 
treasurer  I  have  never  received  a  cent  for  services.     We  have 

*  A  gentleman  testified  before  a  legislative  committee  that  his  £unily  owned 
five  millA  and  held  Bhareii  in  several  others. 
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made  money,  however.  We  have  Just  commenced  digging  the 
foundation  for  a  new  mill,  and  when  we  make,  money  it  is  ex« 
pended  in  that  way.  All  the  parties  owning  have  other  resources, 
and  not  needing  the  dividends  are  content  to  have  them  accuma* 
late  in  that  way." 

The  treasurer  of  another  mill  says  :  — 

"  We  have  all  classes  represented  among  onr  stockholders " ; 
•'  850  shares  are  owned  by  about  100  persons,  the  largest  amount 
held  by  one  person  being  40  shares.  None  of  the  stock  of  our 
mills  is  ever  thrown  into  the  market  All  is  taken  up  there.  I 
think  those  shares  would  bring  84,000  on  a  par  value  of  $1,000. 

The  capital  in  that  city  is  almost  entirely  owned  anaong 
families  (page  262,  Eeport  of  71). 

This  is  true  not  only  of  Fall  River,  but  it  is  also  true  of 
many  manufacturing  places 'in  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  State.     A  manufacturer  in  Berkshire  county  says  :  — 

**  The  mill  is  all  owned  in  one  family.  None  of  the  operatives 
own  shares  in  the  corporation." 

The  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same 
year  (pages  424  to  452),  substantiates  the  above  by  showing 
the  inability  of  the  working  people  to  save.  We  quote  from 
page  434 :  — 

''  In  places  where  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  is  the  lead- 
ing industry,  tradesmen  have  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the 
giving  of  credit,  because  their  operative  customers  are  constantly 
so  near  the  verge  of  poverty.  Measures  are  taken  to  collect  the 
amount  of  money  due  at  the  mill  counting-room,  if  possible. 

"  One  company  in  South  Adams  makes  an  arrangement  by  which 
all  the  bills  of  tradesmen  are  presented  at  the  company  office,  and 
the  amounts  thereof  deducted  during  the  process  of  paying  off,  the 
tradesmen  thus  receiving  their  collections  in  bulk  free  from  risk  or 
trouble. 

"  One  factory  owner  of  general  progressive  instincts,  affirmed 
that  he  retained  the  store  on  his  premises  from  benevolent  motives, 
since  he  desired  to  protect  his  employes  from  exorbitant  charges 
for  articles  of  subsistence.  He  charges  an  average  advance  of  10 
per  cent  on  first  cost. 

^*'  In  many  of  these  places,  when  the  head  of  a  new  family  asks 
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for  credit,  the  traier  ascertains  the  wages  earned  per  day,  and  of 
how  many  persons  that  family  consists.  If  a  man  has  a  wife  and 
three  or  four  children  and  earns  $2  a  day,  he  gets  credit  for  a 
month ;  if  he  earns  hut  $1.50  a  day,  no  account  is  opened,  unless 
other  members  of  the  family  are  also  earning  something.  Tbe 
grocery  bills  of  factory  families  in  many  places  average  about  $21 
a  month ;  meat  bills  $10 ;  and  fliel  bills  $5  a  month ;  rent  bills, 
outside  of  the  corporations,  $10,  which  gives  a  total  of  $47,  and 
represents  $1.50  in  excess  of  a  man's  earnings  in  a  month  of  26 
working  days  at  $1.75  per  day,  besides  showing  also  the  need  of 
extra  work  fh)m  wife  and  chQdren.  Often  the  wages  will  not  admit 
of  such  purchases  of  food  as  are  for  the  best  health  of  the  members 
of  the  famUy." 

"  At  Shelbume  the  traders  said,  *  The  cutlery  workmen  found  it 
difficult  to  pay  their  monthly  bills,'  At  We-t  Stockbridge,  where 
the  iron  and  quarrying  business  is  extensive,  '  the  workmen  re- 
quire substantial  food  and  are  very  large  consumers  of  meats  ;  the 
laborers  barely  manage  to  pay  their  store  and  market  bills,  though 
doing  better  now  than  for  some  years  past/  ** 

A  factory  operative  testified  (page  483,  Report  of  1871)  :  — 
"  More  than  one  half  of  the  factory  working  people  are  in  debt." 

In  addition  to  this  testimony  we  have  given  the  wages  and 
earnings  of  nearly  every  class  of  working  people  in  the  State, 
the  returns  in  the  past  three  reports  being  directly  from  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  This  year  our  Table  of  Wages 
is  taken  wholly  from  the  former  class,  and  our  calculations 
are  founded  upon  the  United  States  Census  for  1870.  Ac- 
cording to  these  later  tables,  the  average  earnings  of  men 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of 
Massachusetts  is  $536.52.  This  average  represents  the  ma- 
jority of  the  workingmen,  because  the  difference  between  the 
wages  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workingmen  does  not 
affect  the  average ;  since  there  are  as  many  below  as  above 
that  amount,  so  that  this  amount  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  • 
earnings  of  the  mass  of  working  people  in  the  State'.  In  our 
last  Repoil  we  stated  this  average  to  be  $611.33  a  year,  or 
$75  higher  than  that  deduced  from  the  United  States  Census.* 

*  We  havebe«n  charged  with  understating  the  condition  of  the  laborer  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  will  be  seen  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  that  we  have  over- 
stated his  wages,  earnings,  and  savings. 
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These  figures  astonished  the  great  mass  of  professional  and 
wealthy  people ;  the  leason  of  their  astonishment  being,  that 
knowing  the  average  wages  of  some  classes  of  mechanics, 
and  especially  the  wages  they  have  to  pay  for  any  kind  of 
work  that  is  performed  for  them,  they  immediately  compute 
the  average  annual  earnings  by  multiplying  their  wages  by 
the  number  of  working  days  in  the  year,  while  the  fact  is 
that  in  such  employments,  viz.  plumbing,  gasfitting,  carpen- 
tering, etc.,  the  person  for  whom  the  work  is  performed 
pays  an  advance  upon  what  the  mechanic  actually  receives. 
So  also  as  to  the  number  of  days.  By  the  United  States 
Census  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  days  of  work 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  State 
for  that  year  was  280.  It  is  well  known  that  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  etc.,  can  work  only  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  months,  some  of  even  that  time  being  lost  from  in- 
clement weather  and  other  causes.  In  the  textile  fabrics  no 
such  loss  occurs.  In  them  the  stoppage  is  generally  for 
'repairs,  breakage,  etc.,  or  on  account  of  high  or  low  water. 
This  last  is  being  constantly  obviated  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  an  auxiliary,  even  in  places  where  there  is  water 
power.  In  such  closely-confined  employments,  time  is  lost, 
however,  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  it  being  considered 
that  two  and  one-half  days  a  month  is  a  fair  average  for  such 
lost  time. 

With  these  average  earnings,  then,  our  statements  of  the 
inability  to  save,  or  to  secure  a  home,  or  to  acquire  a  com- 
petence, can  be  easily  understood.  By  our  cost-of-living 
tables,  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  higher  classes  of  work- 
ing people,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  living  is  in  excess 
of  these  annual  wages.  We  have  attempted  to  obtain  from 
tradere  an  average  percentage  of  the  loss  on  bills  due  from 
the  working  classes,  but  have  been  unable  to  gain  any  im- 
portant statistics  upon  that  point,  but  enough  is  known  to 
establish  the  fact  of  such  loss.  Our  statements  of  these 
facts  in  the  past  reports  have  called  forth  the  remark,  "  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  working  people  continue  to  live  if  in 
debt  ?  "  The  only  reply  to  be  given  is  the  fact  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  debt,  it  being  a  well-known  practice  that  such 
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debtors  often  change  from  one  creditor  to  another,  or  suddenly 
remove  from  one  place  to  another,  leaving  the  debt  unsettled, 
and  begin  again.  Lawyers,  doctors,  landlords,  grocers  and 
traders  have  reason  to  know  that  not  only  are  large  numbers 
of  wage-laborers  in  debt,  but  that  even  men  of  the  middle 
class,  salaried  persons,  even  traders  themselves,  are  not  free 
from  this  incumbrance,  the  trader  having  the  advantage  that 
by  failing  he  can  close  up  his  accounts  and  start  again.  How 
many  of  this  last  class  succeed  in  business  ?  We  have  heard 
it  placed  below  ten  per  cent  by  the  very  best  authority,  in 
reference  even  to  the  higher  mercantile  class. 

The  serving  of  trustee  processes  —  a  very  common  occur- 
rence in  large  manufacturing  places  —  by  attorneys  who  make 
that  kind  of  business  a  specialty,  is  evidence  of  debt,  and  lack 
of  means  to  meet  it.  Some  of  this  is  doubtless  caused  by  un- 
thrift,  but  ail  are  not  unthrifty,  and  even  the  thrifty  cannot 
live  fearless  of  debt,  if  they  have  average  families  to  support 
on  prevailing  average  annual  earnings.  In  proof  of  this 
point,  we  refer  to  the  statement  respecting  Lowell,  that  about 
2,000  trustee  writs  are  sent  out  annually  from  its  police  court, 
in  addition  to  the  assignment  of  wages  by  1,179  persons. 

A  single  case  may  prove  but  little,  yet  it  has  some  signifi- 
cance. We  have  seen  a  female  weaver  in  a  manufacturing 
town  enter  a  grocery  store  in  midwinter,  and  holding  up  her 
half-covered  feet  say,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ''  Pay  day  has 
come,  I  have  worked  all  the  time,  you  have  trusteed  all  my 
pay,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  or  my  three  children, 
and  they  are  too  young  to  work." 

Any  attempt  to  calculate  arithmetically ,  from  any  present 
data,  what  this  indebtedness  would  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  will  be  futile.  These  debts  are  necessarily  of  small 
amounts,  and  due  to  numerous  creditors,  many  of  whom  in 
turn  fail  in  business,  and  thus  wipe  out  all  past  indebtedness. 
But  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  claim  that  all  are 
in  debt.  There  is  a  large  number  of  unskilled  laborers  who 
have  no  credit  whatever,  not  even  for  rent,  that  being  exacted 
of  them  in  advance.  We  have  known  of  landlords  exacting 
the  mortgage  of  the  scanty  furniture,  as  security  against  loss. 
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Others,  and  a  large  number,   are  trusted  but  for  a  single 
week. 

The  pressure  of  debt  falls  the  heaviest  upon  the  American 
skilled  mechanic  who  with  tastes  and  ^habits,  inherited  or  ac- 
quired, finds  traders  anxious  to  sell  and  willing  to  trust,  the 
principal  risk  being  in  his  liability  to  sickness,  or  a  stagnation 
in  the  labor  market. 

There  are  many  who  assign  as  a  reason  for  the  failure  to 
save,  the  prevailing  extravagant  style  of  living,  specially 
showing  Itself  in  dress  and  drink.  Extravagance  is  alto- 
gether of  degree.  A  man  whose  income  is  twenty  dollars  a 
day,  and  who  spends  fifteen,  is  not  said  to  be  extravagant, 
while  he  who  earns  but  five  and  spends  five,  or  even  four,  is 
so  classed.  So  the  workman  who  earns  but  $500  a  year, 
would  be  called  extravagant,  if  he  paid  a  rent  of  thirty  dol- 
lars a  quarter,  a  grocer's  bill  of  twelve  dollars  a  month,  a 
butcher's  bill  of  the  same  amount,  with  fifty  dollars  a  year 
for  his  own  clothing,  and  forty-two  more  for  spirit  and  to- 
bacco, for  he  would  have  nothing  left  of  his  annual  earnings. 
Yet  this  whole  sum  of  earnings  may  be  spent  in  the  freest 
manner  by  the  receiver  of  twenty  dollars  a  day,  without  his 
becoming  answerable  to  the  charge  of  unthrift. 

To  "live  within  one's  means,"  and  to  "owe  no  man  any- 
thing," will  save  one  from  such  charge,  and  put  him  in  the 
direction  of  independence.  But  in  the  case  of  the  average 
workman,  under  prevailing  average  wage,  it  will  call  for 
imyielding  self-denial,  and  for  equal  denial  in  the  rearing  of 
his  household.  Plainness  of  dress  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
general  America^  people.  Forgetful  of  the  simpler  ways  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  we  copy  costly  fashions,  and 
unwisely  follow  costly  and  worse  than  useless  habits,  and 
these  are  serious  drawbacks  among  people  of  small  means. 

The  drinking  habits  of  workingmen  are  often  referred  to 
as  the  principal  reason  why  the  working  classes  do  not  save, 
and  reference  is  made  to  the  statistics  of  the  expenditure 
caused  by  this  single  vice.* 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  the  working  classes 

*Tennaiit  in  bis '*  Blue  Book  for  the  People,"  puts  it  at  £40,000,000  a  year 
among  the  working  olasaes  alone  in  England. 
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are  great  con&umers  of  spirits  of  some  sort,  it  is  a  point  well 
taken  that  poverty  of  income  is  a  very  prominent  provoca- 
tive to  intemperance  in  drink,  the  deprivation  of  comfort  at 
home  and  the  general  lack  of  innocent  amusements  adapted 
to  the  poor  and  poorly  educated,  alluring  them  to  the  well- 
arrayed  saloon  or  lower  tippling  house  whose  **  entrance  is 
the  gate  to  hell/' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  write  instructive  generalities  on  this 
subject  of  extravagance,  yet  it  must  be  hard  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  enforce  the  rigid  duties  of  perpetual  abstinence 
from  every  sort  of  expense  that  may  be  adjudged  unreasona- 
ble, denying  selves  and  households  in  many  a  thing  that 
helps  to  make  life  and  living  a  desire  and  a  comfort,  lost 
they  be  reproached  with  "  wandering  beyond  their  means," 
which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  extravagance. 
And  here  comes  in  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  charge  of 
extravagance  in  living  alleged  against  the  working  classes, 
with  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  are  accumulating  property  out  of  their  earnings,  secur- 
ing homes  of  their  own,  and  making  large  deposits  in  Sav- 
ings Banks.     If  extravagant,  how  have  they  saved? 

Something,  certainly,  ought  to  be  yielded  to  the  demands 
which  the  advanced  culture  of  the  age  imposes,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  our  civilization  to  drive  men  whose  souls  need 
and  yearn  for  the  humanities  of  these  later  days,  back  to  the 
darkness  and  the  dearth  from  which  these  very  humanities 
have  measurably  delivered  them. 

Our  investigations,  as  we  have  before  stated,  into  the  de- 
positors and  deposits  of  Savings  Banks,  corroborate  this  tes- 
timony. Savings  Banks  were  established  because  of  the  fact 
of  poverty.  The  Commissioner  of  Savings  Banks  for  the 
State  of  New  York  in  his  Report  for  1869  says  :  — 

^^PovERTT  is,  in  one  word,  the  great  underlying  fact  in  hnman 
experience,  this  all-pervading,  ever-present  condition  or  need  in 
the  social  state,  to  minister  unto  which  Savings  Banks  were  con- 
ceived and  ordained,  and  in  behalf  of  which  they  have  successAilly 
and  triumphantly  wrought  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

^^  Out  of  the  condition  in  society  expressed  or  defined  by  that 
word,  poverty,  and  its  incidents,  and  as  its  exponent  and  represen- 
tative, there  has  been  evolved  in  our  State  during  the  last  half  cen- 
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taiy  an  imposing  financial  institution,  firmly  and  indissolably  in- 
wrought in  the  very  fabric  aud  framework  of  the  social  structure, 
an  Instttution  which  we  may  name  in  short  $1,000,000,000. 

*^  Paradoxical  as  this  appears,  such  is  the  legend  to  be  inscribed 
on  Povbrtt's  Monument  in  this  State  (N.  Y.)  to-day^  January, 
1870. 

^*  In  treating  of  the  relations  of  poverty  to  the  institution  of 
Savings  Banks,  we  must  exercise  care  lest  misconception  of  our 
meaning  be  entertained,  and  ihe  subject  come  to  be  regarded  fh>m 
a  wrong  stand-point.  To  prevent  this  let  us  elaborate  this  un- 
pleasant  theme  somewhat,  in  its  relations  to  the  present  discus- 
sion. 

**  And  first  there  are,  of  course,  degrees  of  poverty.  We  do  not 
mean  by  it  mendicity,  destitution,  pauperism,  though  it  embraces 
these.  These  are  the  extremes  of  poverty.  But  he  who  with 
steady,  patient  industry  can  Arom  day  to  day  earn  barely  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  himself  and  family,  is  surely  pooTy  though  he  may 
thus  keep  absolute  want  from  his  door.  Even  if  he  may  do  a  lit- 
tle, and  barely  little,  better  than  this,  if  he  may  fW)m  his  scant 
wages  save  a  pittance  for  the  day  when  labor  cannot  perchance  be 
found,  or  when  sickness  of  himself  or  some  member  of  his  house- 
hold adds  to  the  expense  or  diminishes  the  income,  even  then  he  is 
poor.  There  is  no  defining  with  rule  and  line  the  boundary  where 
poverty  ceases,  and  wealth  or  affluence  begins.  As  well  define  the 
hour  or  day  when  boyhood  ceases  and  the  youth  comes  upon  the 
stage.  But,  in  general,  the  poor  are  those  who  gain  their  living 
by  their  own  labor  of  hand  or  brain,  with  no  accumulated  capital 
yielding  an  assured  income. 

''  But  again,  poverty  is  to  be  considered  under  its  two  aspects, 
as  an  existing  practical  fact,  and  as  a,  result  of  certain  conditions 
in  the  social  economy.  As  a  practical  fact,  in  its  extreme  degrees, 
it  demands  relief;  it  is  a  present  urgent  call  that  cannot,  must 
not  be  denied  or  deferred.  To  this  condition  of  affairs,  charity 
must  minister  by  gratuities  from  its  bounty. 

'^  But  while  thus  ministering,  a  wise,  sagacious  charity  will  busy 
itself  with  a  study  of  the  causes  which  have  wrought  these  sad  re- 
sults in  human  experience.  Here  will  be  found  food  for  reflection. 
Side  by  side  with  the  imbecile,  whose  poverty  is  the  result  of  causes 
over  which  he  could  have  no  control,  will  be  found  the  strong  man, 
able  and  willing  to  work,  but  finding  nowhere  a  market  for  his 
labor.  On  questioning  the  latter  it  may  be  found  that  so  long  as  he 
could  find  employment,  he  was  above  want.    He  will  doubtless 
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freely  confess  that,  could  he  bat  get  employment  now  at  half 
wages,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  could  he  but  get  employment  at  for- 
mer wages  for  half  the  time,  he  could  keep  himself  and  family  be- 
yond the  need  of  charity. 

^'  Of  course  there  would  be  privation,  the  food  must  needs  be  com- 
mon, the  clothing  poor  and  coarse,  the  shelter  rude,  fuel  must  be 
very  economically  provided  and  used ;  but  for  all  that,  with  even 
such  moderate  provision  as  half-pay,  or  half-time  employment 
would  give,  affairs  would  be  tided  over  until  more  prosperous  days. 

'^  It  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  thoughtful  observer,  that  the  ranks 
of  pauperism  are  largely  recruited  from  this  class.  That  congenital 
pauperism,  so  to  speak,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  if  only  those 
become  charity's  charge,  who  become  so  through  bodily  infirmity 
incapacitating  them  from  labor,  the  burden  of  society  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  could  be  borne  with  compara- 
tive ease." 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  poverty,  we  quote 
from  the  Report  of  the  State  Visiting  Agent  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  of  Massachusetts. 

^'  To  our  own  view  poverty  seems  the  leading  cause  of  vice  in 
children;  it  compels  crowded  and  incommodious  dwellings,  and 
from  it  result  neglect,  intemperance,  and  ignorance.  It  has  been 
said,  ^  that  pauperism  and  crime  are  connected  with  each  other, 
not  only  because  they  are  analogous  corruptions  of  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man,  but  because  they  act  and  react  on  eacb  other  as  mutual 
cause  and  effect.'  Stealing  heads  the  list  of  offences  in  our  calen- 
dar of  Juvenile  crime.  To  the  children  of  poverty  is  often  presented 
for  their  choice,  the  alternative,  *  either  to  steal  or  starve ' ;  and  ^  it 
is  not  human  nature  quietly  to  submit  to  the  latter,  while  the  former 
means  of  deliverance  is  within  reach.'  Many  are  driven  by  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  want  to  almost  daily  repeated  criminal  acts,  while 
some  well-taught,  and  otherwise  respectable  persons,  are  compelled 
by  the  stress  of  accidental  or  temporary  poverty  to  alleviate  their 
circumstances  by  theft ;  and  thus  there  comes  for  the  law's  action 
the  habitual  thief,  whose  appearance  awakens  no  interest,  and  him 
towards  whom  sympathy  goes  out,  because  his  mien  indicates  that 
an  exceptional  act  of  wrong-doing  has  marred  an  otherwise  fair 
record. 

"  The  personal  necessities  of  children  are  not  their  only  com- 
pulsions to  crime ;  the  necessities  of  parents  also  compel,  and 
Bometimes  they  are  forced  by  their  parents,  or  those  with  whom 
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they  live,  to  the  commission  of  crime,  in  order  that  their  appetites 
and  lusts  may  be  gratified.  It  may  not  be  often  that  children  are 
taught  to  steal  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  but  they  frequently 
learn  to  do  so  from  the  demands  of  the  family  necessity.  Its 
wants  send  the  children  to  the  wharves  and  to  the  buildings  being 
erected  or  torn  down,  to  pick  up  chips  and  wood  ;  to  the  houses  x)f 
the  better  provided,  to  beg  food ;  to  the  streets  to  gather  rags  and 
Junk ;  and  they,  not  having  the  moral  intelligence  which  distinguishes 
in  such  pursuits  between  lawful  and  unlawful  possession,  readily, 
and  without  knowledge,  pass  the  bound  that  divides  honest  getting 
from  stealing,  and  thus  they  contract  the  habit  of  taking  whatever 
their  wants  demand,  if  exposed  to  sight  or  seizure. 

'^  I  am  of  opinion  that  incommodious  and  poor  dwelling  places 
affect  girls  more  unfavorably  than  boys,  and  that  the  rental  cost  of 
suitable  rooms  in  Boston  for  young  women  is  proportionately  so 
much  greater  than  the  legitimate  earnings  of  most  of  them,  that 
they  are  compelled  to  abide  in  unsuitable  ones,  and  in  dangerous 
quarters,  or  receive  the  wages  of  sin  to  meet  the  expenses  of  better 
shelter." 

To  aid  in  the  abolition  of  this  condition.  Savings  Banks 
were  established.  How  far  they  represent  the  true  condi- 
tion of  labor,  can  be  best  understood  by  examination  of  our 
statistics.  The  people  baye  not  had  the  ability,  nor  the  op- 
portunity, nor  the  inclination  to  save  much.  Those  who  save 
are  not  always  the  best  cultured,  nor  the  most  intelligent,  nor 
the  best  paid,  best  housed,  or  best  clad.  These  do  not  save 
as  a  rule.  Upon  this  point  we  are  sustained  by  the  Bank 
Commissioner  of  this  State  whose  testimony  we  have  quoted 
in  another  part  of  the  Report.  People  save  money  by  stint- 
ing their  households,  and  this  in  matters  of  education,  health 
and  culture. 

To  this  masfi  of  testimony  of  wages,  earnings,  and  savings, 
or  inability  to  save,  we  have  added,  this  year,  a  table  of  re- 
turns from  the  assessors  of  295  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
showing  that  the  total  number  of  resident  tax  payers  in  those 
towns  was  212,000,  of  whom  87,000  paid  only  a  poll  tax, 
106,880  persons  paid  a  tax  under  $50 ;  and  that  f  of  the  tax 
payers  own  |  of  the  total  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate 
in  those  towns. 

As  a  rule,  those  wage-laborers  who  own  real  estate  would 
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not  be  likely  to  pay  over  $25  taxes.  Of  this  latter  class,  there 
are  40,000  tax  payers.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
as  a  rule,  this  property  is  more  or  less  mortgaged.  And  if 
it  is  claimed  that  the  tax  does  not  represent  the  full  value  of 
the  property,  it  can  be  said  to  represent,  at  least,  the  full 
value  of  the  property  not  mortgaged.  How  much  of  the 
property  was  earned  by  the  present  owners,  and  how  much 
is  the  result  of  purchase  made  by  bounties  during  the  war, 
or  from  property  bequeathed  or  otherwise,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  But  in  our  personal  examination  into  the  cases  of  these 
wage-labor  property  holders,  we  have  found  that  some  extra 
circumstance  has  aided  them  in  the  accumulation  of  these 
homes. 

We  do  not  claim  for  these  statistics  that  they  are  perfect. 
But  as  they  are  from  the  books  of  the  assessors,  taken  there- 
from by  themselves,  we  hold  them  responsible  for  the  data, 
and  it  has  been  claimed  that  such  returns  are  more  accurate 
than  statistics  gathered  by  United  States  Marshals. 

Having  now  established  the  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the 
wage  classes,  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  wages,  earnings,  cost 
of  living,  deposits  in  Savings  Banks,  ownership  of  houses,  as 
per  returns  of  assessors,  can  establish  such  a  fact,  we  now 
give  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of  poverty  presented  to  us 
by  a  thoughtful  and  studious  mechanic. 
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PovBKTT.  — Br  Iba  Steward. 

PovEKTY  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the  Labor  move- 
ment deals.  The  problems  that  now  most  disturb  and  per- 
plex mankind  will  be  solved  when  the  masses  are  no  longer 
poor. 

Poverty  makes  the  poor  poorer,  and  independence  im- 
possible. It  corrupts  judges,  ministei*s,  legislators,  and 
statesmen.  It  decides  marriages,  shortens  human  life,  hin- 
ders education,  and  embarrasses  progress  in  every  direction. 
It  gives  rise,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  more  anxiety,  suffer- 
ing, and  crime,  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Poverty 
crams  cities,  and  their  tenement-houses,  with  people  whose 
conduct  and  votes  endanger  the  republic.  The  "  dangerous 
classes  "  are  always  poor. 

There  is  a  closer  relation,  between  poverty  and  slavery, 
than  the  average  abolitionist  ever  recognized.  Whether  a 
man  should  own  himself,  or  whether  he  should  own  enough 
else  to  supply  his  natural  wants,  are  both  questions  concern- 
ing his  natural  and  inalienable  rights.  The  great  motive  for 
making  a  man  a  slave,  was  to  get  his  labor,  or  its  results, 
for  nothing ;  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  abolish  this 
disposition.  The  motive  for  employing  wage-labor,  is  to 
seoure  some  of  its  results  for  nothing ;  and,  in  point  of  fact« 
larger  fortunes  are  made  out  of  the  profits  of  wage-labor, 
than  out  of  the  products  of  slavery. 

Poverty  originated  slavery ;  for  in  the  older  times,  as  the 
only  and  last  refuge  from  utter  destitution,  men  sold  them- 
selves into  bondage.  But  poor  i)eople  now  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  public  paupers.  The  pauper's  body  cannot  be  sold^ 
but  how  much  is  a  human  being  worth  to  himself,  or  to 
society,  who  can  call  nothing  his  own  but  his  body  ?  Under 
certain  circumstances,  extreme  poverty  has  resulted  in  death ; 
and  under  the  vilest  system  of  bondage  ever  known,  the 
slaveholder  could  do  nothing  worse  than  to  kill  his  slave. 

All  the  distinction  it  is  possible  to  make  between  poverty 
and  chattel  slavery,  is  the  difference  between  a  natural  right. 
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and  a  natural  necessity.  We  call  liberty  a  natural  right ;  and 
food  and  shelter,  that  we  may  not  starve  or  perish,  natural 
necessities;  but  whether  a  natural  right  is  more  or  less 
sacred  than  a  natural  necessity,  is  a  question  that  decides, 
when  answered,  how  close  the  relation  is  between  slavery 
and  poverty. 

The  anti-slavery  idea^  was,  that  every  man  had  the  right  to 
go  and  come  at  will.  The  Labor  movement  asks  how  much 
this  abstract  right  is  actually  worth,  without  the  power  to 
exercise  it. 

An  abstract  right,  admitted,  is  correct  in  theory,  but  the 
masses  are  not  theorists ;  and  so  many  theories  fail,  finally, 
that  most  people  dispute  or  distrust  them  until  they  are 
reduced  to  practice.  Those  who  write  books  may  be  able  to 
tell  precisely  how  much  was  done  for  the  average  laborer, 
when,  for  example,  his  right  to  go  across  the  continent  was 
finally  conceded  by  emancipation ;  bat  the  laborer  himself 
will  never  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  "  right,"  until 
he  actually  goes  across  the  continent,  obtains  larger  views, 
sees  home  with  its  many  local  and  narrow  considerations, 
from  abroad,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  new  parallax  of  life. 

The  laborer  instinctively  feels  that  something  of  slavery 
still  remains,  or  that  something  of  freedom  is  yet  to  come, 
and  he  is  not  much  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  theory  of 
liberty.  He  wants  a  fact,  which  the  Labor  movement  under- 
takes to  supply. 

But  has  not  the  middle  class  its  poverty  —  a  poverty  that 
should  excite  the  most  anxiety,  and  the  most  searching  in- 
quiry ?  They  are  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  and  their 
poverty  is  generally  carefully  concealed.  All  who  have  barely 
enough  to  keep  up  appearances,  are  just  the  ones  to  cover 
up  the  fact  that  they  have  nothing  more.  They  are  ranked 
among  the  middle  classes ;  and  their  power  to  cover  up 
their  poverty,  is  made  to  argue  that  they  are  not  poor. 

The  middle  classes  have  the  strongest  motives  for  never 
making  any  parade  or  public  complaint  of  their  poverty.  To 
advertise  one's  self  destitute,  is  to  be  without  credit,  that 
tides  so  many  in  safety  —  to  their  standing  in  society  — 
over  the  shallow  places  where  ready  resources  fail.     To  be 
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without  credit  and  without  resources,  is  to  be  dependent 
upon  charity  whenever  employment  fails,  or  sickness  pre- 
vents employment,  and  to  depend*  upon  charity  is  an  ad- 
vertisement of  one's  destitution  and  poverty  that  the  public  is 
very  slow  to  forget. 


"  Dimes  and  dollars,  dollars  and  dimes, 
An  empty  pocket's  the  worst  of  crimes. 


»» 


To  betray  or  confess  the  secrets  of  one's  destitution,  is 
also  regarded,  in  some  measure,  as  a  sign  of  incapacity  ;for,  as 
the  world  goes,  the  poor  man  is  an  unsuccessful  man  ;  unless 
like  Professor.  Agassiz,  or  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whose 
reputations  are  otherwise  assured,  he  cannot  afford  to  ^  stop 
to  make  money.*** 

The  poverty  that  publishes  or  argues  one's  incapacity, 
closes  many  a  door  to  more  profitable  or  advantageous  situ- 
ations or  promotions.  The .  more  expensive  and  superior 
style  of  living  adopted  by  the  middle  classes,  must  therefore 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  investment^  made  from  the 
soundest  considerations  of  expediency —^  considering  their 
risks  and  their  chances,  —  and  from  motives  even  of  self- 
preservation,  rather  than  from  the  mere  desire  for  self-in- 
dulgence, or  because  the  middle  classes  are  not  poor.  Very 
few  among  them  are  saving  money.  Many  of  them  are  in 
debt ;  and  all  they  can  earn  for  years,  is,  in  many  cases, 
mortgaged  to  pay  such  debt, —  "debt  that  increases  the  load 
of  the  future,  with  the  burden  which  the  present  cannot 
bear." 

■ 

In  the  faces  of  thousands  of  well-dressed,  intelligent,  and 
well-appearing  people,  may  be  seen  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  their  incessant  anxiety  and  struggles  to  get  on  in  life,  and 
to  obtain  in  addition  to  a  mere  subsistence,  a  standing  in 
society.  If  men  have  nothing  but  a  bare  living,  they  are  in 
a  condition  to  believe,  at  any  critical  moment,  that  they  have 
something  to  gain  from  public  disorder. 

The  cheaper  style  of  living  of  the  pauperized  class,  does 
not  cost  them  as  much  as  it  costs  to  satisfy  the  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  changing  fashions  of  the  middle  classes.  But  the 
difference  will  be  more  than  paid  for  by  the  taxable  public, 
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in  police,  prisons,  courts,  and  asylums.  The  dress  and  habits 
of  living  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  cheap,  in  the  broad  and 
comprehensiye  meaning  of  that  word. 

The  cheapest  fact  of  modem  times  is  a  dear  man ;  and  the 
dearest  fact  of  our  day  is  a  cheap  man ;  and  within  certain 
limits,  increasing  the  value  of  men,  will  make  them  still 
cheaper,  while  reducing  their  cost  will  make  them  dearer  to 
the  public,  through  the  terrible  equivalents  resulting  from 
their  extreme  poverty.  "  The  dirt  of  the  poor  man's  hovel 
is  the  miasma  of  the  rich  man's  parlor." 

The  poverty  of  the  great  middle  classes  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  only  barely  enough  to  cover  up  their  pov- 
erty, and  that  they  are  within  a  very  few  days  of  want,  if 
through  sickness,  or  other  misfortunes,  employment  sud* 
denly  stops. 

No  one  can  describe  the  secret  feeling  of  insecurity  that 
constantly  prevails  among  them  concerning  their  living,  and 
how  it  will  be  with  them  in  the  future ;  and  while  actual 
hunger  and  want  may  never  be  kno^n,  their  poverty  is  felt, 
mentally  and  socially,  through  their  sense  of  dependence  and 
pride.  They  must  work  constantly,  and  with  an  angry  sense 
of  the  limited  opportunities  for  a  career  at  their  command. 

To  travel,  or  change  their  situation  or  employment,  from 
considerations  of  health  or  independence^  costs  more  than 
they  can  afford ;  and  so  they  work  on,  silent  and  dissatisfied, 
and,  for  the  most  part  hopeless,  which  is  the  most  fatal  fact 
in  connection  with  their  poverty. 

The  story  of  many  a  self-made  man's  personal  success, 
derives  all  its  interest  and  glory  from  the  mere  fact  that  it 
was  an  escape  from  poverty ;  that  by  pure  force  of  character, 
he  has  lifted  himself  up  to  the  level  where  he  no  longer  de- 
pends upon  the  goodwill  of  another  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. The  compliments  paid  to  self-made  men,  are  not  usually 
given  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  reflecting  upon  poverty, 
as  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be ;  on  the  contrary,  it  receives 
a  good  word  occasionally,  in  a  patronizing  way,  from  the 
wealthy,  or  from  those  who  write  in  their  behalf. 

Admitting  that  it  is  a  great  hinderance,  they  claim  that  it 
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acts  as  a  stimulus  in  urging  men  to  self-elevation »  and  is  a 
great  help  to  self-made  men. 

All  that  is  properly  meant  by  this,  is  that  poverty  supplies 
a  strong  motive  for  exertion  and  industry ;  and  it  is  true  that 
it  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  so  poor  that  he  must  do  some- 
thing, than  to  be  so  rich  that  he  need  do  nothing ;  that  the 
exertion  which  poverty  makes  necessary,  is  better  than  the 
idleness  which  wealth  makes  possible. 

But  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  poverty  is  better 
than  something  worse.  To  this  sophism  we  reply,  it  is  worse 
than  something  better ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  enough, 
than  to  have  too  little  or  too  much. 

To  say  that  men  succeed  because  they  are  poor,  rather  than 
in  spite  of  their  poverty,  is  as  if  we  should  say  that  a  skilful 
mechanic  has  done  perfect  work  because  his  tools  are  poor. 
Tolerably  good  work  has  been  done,  in  spite  of  poor  tools ; 
and  poor  workmen  have  failed,  and  will  again  fail,  with  the 
very  best  of  tools ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  most  perfect  causes 
or  circumstances  are  necessary,  to  produce  the  most  perfect 
results.  Those  who  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  poverty, 
might  have  done  still  better  had  they  not  had  the  hinderances 
of  poverty  to  overcome. 

But  the  most  alarming  fact  concerning  the  poverty  of  the 
native  middle  classes  in  this  commonwealth,  is,  that  for  two 
or  three  decades  past,  marriages  and  births  have  so  far  de- 
creased among  them,  that  we  are  nearly  or  quite  justified  in 
saying  that  they  are  now  dying  faster  thian  their  children  are 
being  born ;  and  that  it  is  to  foreign  sources  (and  to  Ameri- 
can born  in  other  States),  and  to  the  lower  class  of  native 
born,  we  must  credit  the  present  increase  in  our  census 
returns.  That  the  deaths  exceed  in  number  the  births,  among 
those  born  and  reared  in  Massachusetts,  who  belong  to  the 
middle  classes,  and  who  live  in  our  large  cities  and  towns, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 

The  struggle  of  the  more  intelligent  and  ambitious  to 
avoid  poverty  and  its  humiliating  straits,  is  perfectly  natural 
and  honorable ;  and  one  of  the  readiest  ways  is  to  marry 
late,  or  not  at  all.  They  have  nbt  indeed  all  studied  Malthus 
and  his  theories,  but  have  observed  enough  to  learn  that  all 
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the  little  mouths  are  not  properly  fed ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  advanced  considerations  involved  in  the  proper  train- 
ing of  offspring,  and  of  a  parent's  pride  in  the  rearing  of  a 
large  family  of  well-behaved  children.  With  the  mass  of 
intelligent  people,  early  or  late  marriages,  and  few  or  no 
children,  is  largely  a  question  of  poverty  and  wealth. 

That  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  New-England  farmers 
are  unwilling  to  stay  at  home,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers ;  that  the  farms  are  gradually  passing 
out  of  the  possession  of  those  who  have  been  the  very  hope 
and  strength  of  New  England,  whose  early  schooling  and 
sober  training  have  given  such  character  and  stability  to  our 
self-managed  institutions ;  that  the  farms  are  being  more 
rapidly  sold  than  the  public  observes,  to  those  whose  habits 
of  thought  and  living  are  foreign  to  our  country,  and  to  our 
most  cherished  ideas,  —  these  lamentable  results  are  due  to 
the  fact,  most  hateful  to  the  middle  classes,  that  the  low  pay 
and  scant  opportunities  of  a  New-England  farm,  mean  — 
poverty. 

Poverty,  however,  falls  the  most  crushingly  on  woman. 
In  aU'countries  and  in  all  ages,  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  she  has  worked  harder,  and  for  less  pay,  than  men, 
A  woman  who  has  no  resources  for  a  living  except  from  the 
labor  of  her  own  hands,  is  tolerably  sure  in  time,  to  become, 
either  the  poor  man's  slave  or  the  rich  man's  plaything,  — 
to  marry  for  a  home,  or  to  do  worse.  To  make  prostitution 
unnecessary,  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  social  science  ;  but 
prostitution  means  getting  a  living.  The  science  that  will 
solve  this  problem,  will  easily  dispose  of  war,  intemperance, 
financial  convulsions,  and  a  dozen  other  evils  that  now  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  race.  Poverty  is  the  mainspring  of 
selfishness,  for  it  is  the  destitution  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
that  prevents  them  from  thinking  and  doing  for  others. 
As  Mill  says,  "  all  their  thoughts  are  required  for  them- 
selves." It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  poor  people  are 
no  more  selfish  than  the  wealthy ;  in  many  cases  this  is  true, 
a?td  those  who  say  it  mean,  that  if  it  is  poverty  that  causes 
selfishness,  wealth,  of  course,  ought  to  make  people  unsel* 
fish.     But  it  is  not  true  that  the  mere  possession  of  wealth 
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will  make  men  uDselfish^  —  no  more  than  that  mere  knowl- 
edge, of  itselfy  will  ensure  virtue,  or  wisdom,  or  happiness. 
How  wealth  is  obtained,  decides  the  selfishness  or  unselfish- 
ness of  its  owners.  When  none  can  secure  wealth  except 
by  their  own  personal  industry;  when  all  are  intelligent 
enough  to  hold  on  to  the  profits  and  results  of  their  own 
labor;  when  (in  other  words)  great  wealth  is  no  longer  the 
resuU  of  more  superior,  intelligent,  and  successful  selfish- 
ness,—  its  possession. will  mean  a  fair  opportunity  to  think 
and  do  for  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot 
manage  for  themselves. 

The  two  classes  most  peculiarly  open  to  the  temptation  of 
intemperance,  are  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich  young 
men ;  and  here  I  must  follow  briefly,  at  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, the  exact  line  of  thou^^ht  first  presented  in  print,  in  the 
Second  Labor  Eeport  (1871),  upon  this  subject  (see  p.  538). 
Those  who  through  their  poverty  have  little  more  than  a 
place  in  which  to  sleep,  eat,  and  work,  and  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  surplus  wealth  places  them  where  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  cannot  be  observed  too  carefully;  for 
these  are  the  circumstances  that  explain  the  secret  beginnings 
of  many  a  man's  vices. 

The  steps  of  some  young  men  turn  finally  to  the  light, 
warm,  welcome  saloon,  not  from  force  of  appetite,  for  they 
have  never  yet  drank  enough  to  create  the  craving  for  stim- 
ulating beverages ;  nor  because  it  is  fashionable,  for  their 
wages  are  not  sufficient  to  lift  them  up  to  that  level ;  but  be- 
cause they  are  without  homes,  and  are  starving  for  society. 

The  sous  of  the  wealthy  h^ve  homes,  and  all  that  money 
can  bring  for  their  entertainment.  But  in  many  cases  they 
have  nothuig  whatever  to  do.  They  are  corrupted  by  idle- 
ness ;  and  it  is  their  extreme  wealth  that  makes  their  hours 
of  idleness  possible.  Who  shall  describe  the  sense  of  utter 
worthlessuess  that  comes  over  a  man  from  a  simple  waste  of 
time,  and  because  of  precious  faculties  rusting  from  disuse  ! 
He  lies  down  at  night,  tired  though  never  having  known  the 
refreshing  fatigue  of  honest  work  I  All  about  him  useful,  and 
happy  in  their  usefulness,  —  the  very  children  glad  to  leave 
their  sports  if  they  can  "  help."    The  most  terrible  of  all 
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stagnations  is  idleness.  It  means  moral  and  social  rottenness  ; 
and  intemperance  is  only  a  single  manifestation  of  it,  A  state 
of  society  which  furnishes  every  year  an  increasing  number 
of  young  men  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  —  no  idea, 
or  hobby  even,  to  pursue,  —  has  created  a  force  for  profligacy 
that  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  in  one  or  another  form  of  dissi- 
pation. If  by  any  miracle  in  legislation  or  in  nature,  the 
knowledge  of  distilling  intoxicating  beverages  were  to  be- 
come one  of  the  lost  arts,  and  this  form  of  vice  was  there- 
after impossible,  simply  because  men  did  not  know  how  to 
distil,  the  infernal  seed  would  spring  up  in  other  forms, 
claiming  for  its  victims  the  same  class  who  now  fall  victims 
to  the  dram-shop. 

To  banish  the  dram-shop,  is  one  thing.  To  break  the 
chain  of  circumstances  that  first  turns  men's  faces  towards 
any  form  of  dissipation,  is  quite  another  thing.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  wealthy  at  the  enticing  saloon,  does  much  to  make 
the  business  fashionable  and  reputable,  and  to  keep  in  coun- 
tenance the  more  humble  resorts  visited  by  the  poor  and 
homeless.  The.  civilization,  if  not  the  temperance  philoso- 
phy, of  the  future,  will  yet  revolt  at  the  idea  of  forcing  out 
of  society  —  through  a  poverty  of  culture,  or  a  poverty  of 
purse —  any  human  soul,  into  temptations  that  lead  down 
to  the  "first  glass,"  and  so  on  to  the  inebriate's  untimely 
grave. 

•  'No  one  is  fully  educated,  until  the  discipline  of  hard  labor 
has  been  added  to  the  culture  of  boobs,  travel,  and  good 
society.  And  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  educated  who 
has  had  no  chance  to  learn  anything  but  to  work  hard  and 
steadily,  and  to  "  know  his  place."  Meantime,  the  poverty 
question  appears  in  the  reasons  that  impel  a  man  to  sell  rum. 
It  is  his  way  of  getting  a  living.  He  is  asked  to  abandon 
his  business,  and  earn  his  bread  in  some  other  way.  But 
how  easy,  or  how  common  is  it,  for  men  to  change  their 
occupations,  and  succeed  I 

Let  those  cast  the  first  stone,  whose  honest  convictions  on 
any  important  question  have  never  been  smothered  that  their 
business  might  prosper,  or  who  have  never  compromised,  by 
silent  or  spoken  falsehood,  with  crimes  for  any  price.     The 
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policeman  will  not  interfere,  beyond  a  certain  well-defined 
limit,  with  the  dram-ehop  nuisance,  because,  if  he  did  so,  his 
situation  would  be  endangered.  The  neutrality  of  the  trad- 
ing classes  concerning  the  rum-drinking  evil,  is  purchased 
through  the  diflSculty  involved  in  "  getting  a  living  " ;  and 
those  who  own  the  buildings,  that  make  the  traffic  possible, 
are  governed  by  the  same  considerations. 

The  **law  of  supply  and  demand,"  so  often  quoted  as 
regulating  wages  and  prices,  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  gi'eat  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  and  the  power 
and  comparative  independence  of  the  wealthy.  Whenever 
the  supply  of  work  fails,  the  masses  are  compelled,  by  the 
fact  of  their  poverty,  to  demand  labor  immediately  at  any 
price.  Starving  men  will  always  bid  for  wages  at  starva- 
tion prices.  On  the  other  hand,  when  trade  is  active,  and 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  workmen,  enough  of  the  pauper- 
ized labor  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  at  once  imported,'  by 
wealthy  employers,  to  keep  wages  down,  —  in  other  words, 
to  manage  or  "  regulate  the  law  of  supply,"  in  the  interest  of 
capital.  If  there  were  no  people  on  the  earth  poor  enough 
to  be  imported,  or  none  rich  enough  to  import  theftn,  the 
operation  of  this  law  would  be  absolutely  independent  of 
wealth  or  poverty.  As  it  is,  however,  wealth  is  the  master 
and  poverty  is  the  slave  of  "  the  great  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand," and  instead  of  saying  that  that  law  regulates  wages, 
it  will  be  more  intelligible  and  more  easily  comprehended,  to 
say  that  wages  are  regulated  or  ruled  by  Ihe  great  fact  of  the 
wealth  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  poverty  of  the  poor.  *'  The 
rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city ;  the  destruction  of  the 
poor  is  their  poverty."  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
said  to  regulate  the  price  of  commodities  ;  but  the  "demand  " 
is  limited  by  the  great  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  con- 
sumers. There  never  was  a  market  so  overstocked  with 
goods  that  it  would  have  taken  a  day  to  empty  it,  if  all  the 
people  had  been  able  to  pay  for  all  they  ought  to  have. 

*'  A  glut  in  the  market "  has  never  yet  meant  anything 
more,  than  that  millions  of  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  the 
food,  clothes,  houses,  books,  and  opportunities  that  are  wait- 
ing for  customers.     The  demand  for  productions  regulate& 
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the  supply,  but  poverty  regelates,  or  rather  obstructs,  the 
demand.  lu  the  last  atialysis,  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
poverty. 

It  is  poverty  that  compels  one  man  to  borrow  of  another, 
and  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money  loaned,  is  what 
we  call  interest, —  so  that  interest  on  money  means  poverty 
again. 

The  theory  that  justifies  interest,  is,  that  it  is  perfectly 
fair  and  proper  for  one  whose  bad  habit  of  spending  all  or 
more  than  he  earns,  has  forced  him  to  borrow,  to  pay  some- 
thing for  the  use  of  the  money  loaned.  The  difficulty  with 
this  theory  is,  that  little  or  no  money  is  ever  loaned  imder 
these  circumstances ;  as  those  who  are  prudent  and  saving, 
are  seldom  imprudent  enough  to  lend  money  to  a  spendthrift ; 
and  only  the  merest  fraction  of  all  the  capital  on  interest,  is 
the  result  of  the  personal  earnings  and  savings  of  the  lenders. 
It  is  the  enormous  profits  made  directly  upon  the  labor  of 
the  wage-classes,  and  indirectly  through  the  results  of  their 
labor,  that,  1st,  keeps  them  poor;  and,  2d,  furnishes  the 
capital  that  is  finally  loaned  back  to  them  again.  The  theory 
upon  ^bich  the  capitalist,  trading,  and  employing  classes 
justify  their  enormous  profits  or  compensation  is,  that  intel- 
lectual, or  brain  work,  is  worth  very  much  more  than  mere 
muscuhir  or  physical  work ;  that  the  value  of  every  worker 
may  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  the  organizing 
and  inventive  genius  of  a  few  leading  minds ;  and  that  to 
thinking  brains  far  more  than  to  unthinking  hands,  is  due  the 
present  rapid  production  of  the  world's  wealth.  Of  course 
the  productiveness  and  value  of  human  labor  depends,  very 
largely,  upon  the  intelligence  witti  which  it  is  directed  ;  for 
ignorance  is  constantly  attempting  natural  impossibilities, 
where  knowledge  would  save  the  precious  time  of  millions 
of  workers  wasted  in  such  experiments  ;  and  but  for  the  mod- 
ern organization  and  efficiency  of  the  world's  industry,  man- 
kind would  still  toil  on  as  their  fathers  and  their  grandfathers 
did  before  them,  in  comparative  poverty  and  want.  The  only 
reason  the  so-called  brain-workers  can  ever  give  in  behalf  of 
extraordinary  compensation,  that  can  have  any  force  what- 
ever with  the  masses,  is,  the  admitted  fact  that  the  present 
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rapid  increase  in  the  world's  wealth  is  largely  due  to  the  cre- 
ative and  organizing  genius  of  a  few  leading  nainds ;  for  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  producing  wealth,  is  to  diminish  the 
necessity  that  poverty  should  exist.  Wealth  is  a  blessing ; 
poverty  is  a  curse.  Hiey  are  exact  opposites.  If  brains  are 
worth  more  than  hands,  it  is  because  they  mean  more  wealth 
or  less  poverty  I  The  claim  for  large  compensation  made  by 
the  professional  classes  is  ofteli  based  on  the  expense,  time, 
study,  and  preliminaty  training  necessary  to  the  commence- 
ment of  their  work  or  practice,  while  the  skilled  mechanic 
gives  substantially  the  same  reason  for  claiming  higher  wages 
than  are  paid  to  a  common  laborer,  who  has  spent  no  time  in 
serving  an  apprenticeship.  But  these  reasons  do  not  cover  the 
cases  here  contemplated.  To  say  that  the  enormous  compen- 
sation claimed  by  Peabody,  Astor,  Vanderbilt,  Belmont, 
Stewart,  or  the  Bothschikls,  for  their  share  of  the  world's 
work,  is  to  mako  up  for  time  and  money  lost  in  preparing  for 
a. profession  or  a  trade,  is  of  course  absurd. 

They  were  born  with  great  natural  money-gathering  gifts, 
that  never  cost  them  anything,  and  it  is  a  very  grave  quew- 
tioB  whether  such  gifts  ought  to  be  set  up  for  sale.  The 
gifts  that  friends  receive  from  friends,  are  usually  considered 
too  sacred  to  be  sold.     Are  the  gifts  of  God  less  sacred? 

The  mere  possession  of  extraordinary  natural  powei^s  is 
a  great  compensation  of  itself.  They  are  worth  mtore  than 
men  know  how  to  estimate  in  silver  or  gold;  and  in  the 
grander  civilization  yet  to  dawn  npon  us,  the  mere  defer- 
ence that  the  wisest  will  receive  from  the  mass  of  mankind 
for  the  value  of  ttieir  opinions  and  counsel,  will  be  more  cov- 
eted than  cities  of  wealth  or  mines  of  gold.  However,  we 
deal  now  with  the  only  theory  that  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  enormous  royalties  or  compensation  secured  by  a  few 
men ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  fully  compre- 
hended, the  theory  amounts  to  this,  that  the  great  man- 
agers of  the  world's  industry  should  be  rewarded  with 
extreme  wealth  to  pay  them  for  saving  mankind  from  ex- 
treme poverty  I  No  other  reason  can  be  given  for  paying 
thinkers  more  than  workers,  than  that  their  peculiar  work 
is  worth  more.     But  if  it  is  worth  more,  it  is  because  more 
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values  are  produced  by  it ;  and  more  production  means,  or 
ought  to  mean,  to  somebody,  —  less  poverty  1  Those  who 
have  been  saved  from  poverty,  may  be  willing  to  concede 
this  price ;  but  what  of  those  who  are  still  poor  ?  The 
enormous  price  charged,  meantime,  implies  enough  to  estab- 
lish all  that  we  claim  concerning  the  great  curse  of  poverty. 

It  is  clear  that  the  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  the 
wealthy  can  only  be  defendeii  upon  the  theory  that  their 
services  are  actually  worth  the  compensation  they  receive. 
*'  Are  their  services  worth  the  price  charged?"  is,  therefore, 
the  coming  question. 

Who  can  tell  how  much  anything  is  actually  worth  ?  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  decided  that  a  rare  order  of  intellectual 
services  of  certain  men  are  of  more  value,  for  instance,  than 
the  united  earnings  of  a  thousand  average  laborers  ?  That 
the  skilful  organization  of  the  mass  of  workers  increases  to 
an  incalculable  extent  their  power  to  produce,  is  of  course 
admitted ;  but  who  knows,  or  can  estimate,  the  relative  valine 
of  the  services  of  these  two  parties,  —  the  thinkers  and  the 
workers  ?  If  it  is  fair  to  ask  hands  how  much  they  could  do 
without  brains,  it  is  just  as  fair  to  ask  brains  how  long  they 
could  live  without  hands. 

The  alternative  presented  to  mankind  in  case  the  services 
of  the  managers  are  withdrawn,  is,  a  reduced  rate  of  produc- 
tion, which  means  poverty  I  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
alternative  presented  to  those  who  manage  labor,  in  case  the 
so-called  brainless  workers  were  withdrawn,  is  death,  or 
hard  work  with  their  own  hands ;  for  fields  were  never  tilled, 
nor  houses  reared,  nor  garments  made,  nor  food  cooked, 
without  manual  labor.  If  Eobinson  Crusoe  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  profit  by  the  labor  and  earnings  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Fridays,  he  might  have  been  wealthy,  and  have 
called  his  fortunes  his  fair  share  of  the  work  on  his  island. 
As  it  was,  he  did  exactly  what  the  Rothschilds  would  have 
done  if  placed  in  the  same  situation,  —  he  worked  with 
his  own  hands.  The  relation  between  those  who  plan  and 
those  whose  hands  perform  the  world's  work,  represents  a 
simple  "  division  of  labor,"  in  which  each  specialist  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  other.     The  army  would  be  de- 
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feated  without  its  officers,  and  the  officers  would  never  pre- 
vail without  the  men.  We  deny,  therefore,  the  proposition 
that  those  who  plan  really  earn  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  those  who  execute ;  that  the  labor  of  the  brain  should 
be  paid  so  much  more  than  the  labor  of  the  hands.  In  this 
theory,  however,  there  are  two  propositions  involved ;  but 
thus  far,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  each  issue  distinct  and 
clear  by  itself,  we  have  discussed  only  one  of  them.  The 
first  claim  is,  that  brains  are  worth  more  than  hands ;  and 
upon  this  claim  is  based  a  second,  —  that  the  wealthy  have 
the  most  brains  I  The  first  claim  is  a  matter  of  theory ;  the 
second  is  a  question  of  fact.  We  deny  the  extraordinary 
value  placed  on  the  services  of  the  intellectual  classes,  and 
claim  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  are  not  the  best  rewarded. 
Those  who  are  supposed  to  have  worked  their  own  way,  un- 
aided, from  nothing,  up  to  millions,  are  usually  industrious, 
economical,  and  shrewd ;  and  these  ar.e  the  qualities  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  ultimate  success.  But  they  frequently 
confess  that  it  was  harder  and  took  more  time  to  obtain  the 
first  five  hundred  dollars,  than  the  next  five  or  ten  thousand. 
This  confession  means,  that  their  first  money  was  actually 
earned  by  their  own  hands  and  brains.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, their  wealth  began  to  increase  faster ;  not  because  they 
were  any  more  industrious,  saving,  or  intelligent,  but  because 
the  little  capital  already  accumulated  enabled  them  to  profit 
by  the  labor  of  other  hands  and  brains.  Of  course,  such 
men  learn  fast,  but  they  acquire  faster  than  they  learn.  At 
fifty  years  of  age,  they  may  not  be  as  capable  of  hard  work 
and  thought,  as  at  forty ;  while  their  personal  expenses  are 
far  beyond  anything  dreamed  of  in  their  early  years ;  yet 
their  accumulations  are  swifter  than  ever,  and  their  annual 
incomes  may  finally  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred  thousand 
or  the  million.  Brains  do  not  explain  why  it  should  be  so 
hard  to  earn  at  first,  or  why  it  should  be  so  easy  to  accu- 
mulate at  last.  But  the  two  facts  explain  each  other.  The 
first  earnings  were  hard  and  slow,  because  some  one  else  was 
profiting  by  his  labor.  He  was  earning  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  somebody  else  besides.  His  last  accumulations  werQ 
swift  and  easy,  because  be  had  changed  places,  and  was  now 
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making  a  profit  by  the  labor  of  a  large  number  of  other 
workers. 

When  no  man  can  profit  by  the  labor  of  another,  all  first 
earnings  of  all  workers  will  be  more  easily  obtained,  while 
the  enormous  accumulations  of  later  years  will  be  impossible. 
It  is  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  masses  that  make  the 
surplus  capital  of  the  capitalist  profitable  and  desirable.  By 
the  words  "surplus  capital,**  we  mean  all  the  wealth  for 
which  the  owner  has  no  personal  use ;  whether  for  con- 
Biimption,  or  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  The  wealth 
invested  in  a  house  to  live  in,  clothes  to  wear,  food  to  eat, 
a  library  to  read,  a  horse  to  drive,  or  in  tools,  in  a  farm,  in  a 
profession  or  trade  for  the  means  to  earn  a  living,  —  to  earn 
amusement,  travel,  education,  leisure,  and  repose,  —  is  not 
"surplus*'  capital.  Anything  and  everything  that  can  add 
to  the  convenience,  beauty,  and  attraction  of  house  and  home, 
is  not  surplus  wealth.  The  best  skill,  taste,  experience,  and 
science  available  should  dictate  its  location,  construction,  and 
appointments,  from  the  pictures  upon  its  walls,  the  statuary 
in  its  spacious  halls,  the  flower  gardens  and  fountain  for 
summer,  to  the  heat  and  ventilation  for  winter.  A  second 
house  by  the  seaside  or  in  the  country,  for  summer  resort 
and  a  change,  is  proper,  if  not  absolutely  necessaiy.  Noth- 
ing that  can  minister  to  the  comfort,  health,  education,  or 
happiness  of  a  family,  is  too  costly ;  and  none  of  these  things 
are  contemplated  in  the  words  "  surplus  wealth."  They  add 
to  the  knowledge  and  power  of  those  who  own  them,  with- 
out profiting  upon  any  one  else.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
call  the  houses,  tools,  stock,  money,  etc.,  that  are  used  by 
those  that  do  not  own  them,  as  the  "  surplus  wealth  "  of  those 
who  do  own  them.'  To  pay  a  laborer  or  mechanic  three  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  then  to  put  tools,  rent,  and  reputation  enough 
into  his  hands  to  enabW  those  who  employ  him  to  charge  five 
dollars  a  day,  is  a  case  of  poverty  on  one  side,  and  of  surplus 
wealth  on  the  other. 

The  capital  of  the  capitalist  is  not  simply  the  wealth  he  has 
somehow  acquired ,  though  this  is  indeed  a  very  important  part 
of  his  capital.     The  other  part,  without  which  the  first  would 
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be  worthless,  and  to  which  the  political  economist  seldom  or 
never  refers,  but  to  which  we  now  call  special  attention,  is 
the  great  and  terrible  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  masses,  ^  It 
is  their  poverty,  destitution,  and  consequent  dependence  that 
compel  them,  every  day  of  their  lives,  to  make  the  best  terms 
possible  with  those  who  hold  in  their  possession  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  world.  Put  the  single  element  of  poverty  out 
of  existence,  and  there  is  no  power  and  no  motive  for  the 
accumulation  of  surplus  wealth  by  any  individual. 

What  could  a 'man  do  with  wealth  which  he  could  not  use 
himself,  and  which  he  conld  not  loan  to  any  one  else,  for  the 
happy  reason  that  all  have  enough  of  their  own?  What 
could  any  one  do  with  a  himdred  houses,  if  all  had  houses  of 
their  own  7  And  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  one  man  ought 
to  be  dependent  upon  another  for  a  house  and  home  ?  The 
owner  of  ninety-eight  or  ninety*nine  surplus  houses  that  can 
neither  be  let  nor  sold,  would  be  obliged  either  to  work  most 
of  his  time,  to  keep  them  from  going  to  decay,  or  else  aban- 
don them  altogether ;  and  thim  demonstrate  that  enough  is 
enough  of  anything,  whether  it  be  houses,  clothes,  food,  or 
feasts.  To  raise  in  a  single  season  a  crop  of  potatoes  twice 
or  three  times  as  large  as  can  be  eaten  before  potatoes  could 
be  raised  again,  would  prove  the  folly  and  the  waste  of  labor 
and  production,  that  we  are  trying  to  illustrate.  There  is 
no  motive,  and  no  common  sense,  in  raising  a  surplus  of  po- 
tatoes 1  And  what  is  true  of  them,  is  true  of  everything  pro- 
duced by  human  exertion,  though  clothes  will  last  longer 
than  food,  houses  longer  than  dothes,  and  monuments  longer 
than  either.  But  none  of  them  will  endure  forever,  however 
industriously  man  may  toil  to  preserve  them  from  the  rav- 
ages of  nature  and  time.  There  are  natural  and  remorseless 
agents  always  and  forever  at  war  with  the  most  enduring 
monuments  of  human  labor  and  ingenuity.  They  work  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter,  with  frost  and  sunshine,  with 
rain  and  snow,  with  wind  and  dust,  with  weeds  and  webs, 
with  damp  and  mould,  with  rust  and  decay;  and  before 
these  restless  and  resistless  forces,  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  lal>or  and   of  genius   perish.      Where    are  the 
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monumental  temples  and  columns  of  Greece  and  Bome? 
With  the  constant  exertion  necessary  to  repair  natural  decay, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  man  —  in  addition  to  the  regular 
labor  necessary  to  get  a  living  — to  keep  whole  fChd  intact 
the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  it  were  put  into 
the  house,  grounds,  surroundings,  and  appointments  neces- 
sary to  a  well  regulated  household. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  actual  labor 
involved  in  taking  care  of  one's  own  house  and  property, 
must  be  performed  by  the  owner  himself,  personally,  with 
his  own  hands.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  may 
be  that  division  of  labor  that  accomplishes  so  much  more 
efficiently  and  economically  the  world's  whole  work,  than 
would  be  possible  if  every  man  attempted  to  be  his  own 
gardener  or  his  own  mechanic.  In  our  social  theory  we  are 
supposing  poverty  at  an  end ;  and  all  that  poverty  has  made 
necessary  or  possible,  to  have  also  disappeared. 

We  are  admitting  the  propriety  and  supposing  the  possi- 
bility of  every  family  being  in  possession  of  a  homestead 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  property  is  now  esti- 
mated ;  though  we  understand,  as  well  as  is  necessary,  that 
there  is  not  wealth  enough  in  the  richest  locality  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  whole  world,  to  average  that  amount  to  each 
family. 

•In  due  season  each  of  these  difficulties  will  be  disposed  of. 
The  point  we  desire  to  make  now,  is  the  fact  that  scores,  if 
not  hundreds  of  men,  have  an  amount  of  wealth  in  their 
possession  that  could  not  possibly  be  preserved  from  ruin 
and  decay,  if  the  material  or  pecuniary  independence  of  all 
aroucd  them  left  them  free  to  serve  only  themselves. 

The  service  that  the  painter  renders  to  the  blacksmith, 
editor,  porter,  clerk,  or  whoever  has  anything  to  paint ;  or 
the  service  performed  by  any  specialist  for  those,  who  de- 
mand his  skill  and  experience,  is  recognized  and  welcomed 
in  our  philosophy. 

But  the  service  performed  by  a  menial  —  in  livery  per- 
haps —  disappears  with  poverty.  Neither  master  nor  ser- 
vant have  any  place  in  the  political  economy  that  plans  the 
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annihilation  of  poverty.  Men  will  be  better  served  without 
servants ;  a  better  living  will  be  earned  without  masters, 
when  the  knowledge  that  disposes  of  povei-ty  has  also  har- 
nessed into  the  service  of  man  the  great  and  obedient  forces 
of  nature.  These  are  the  services  that  can  be  rendered  and 
accepted,  without  compromising  the  dignity  and  manhood  of 
a  single  human  being. 

The  claim  that  any  one  really  earns  millions  of  dollars, 
involves  the  additional  claim  that  they  have  also  earned  the 
services  of  as  many  workers  as  are  necessary  to  keep  their 
property  in  good  condition.  For  there  would  be  neither 
reason  nor  decency  in  demanding  an  amount  of  production 
that  could  not  be  kept  from  natural  destruction.  One  cannot 
do  this  work  with  his  own  hands,  nor  yet  can  he  hoard  for 
the  mere  wanton  satisfaction  of  wasting  that  which  he  says 
is  his  own.  Outside  help  must  come  from  some  quarter,  if 
he  hns  more  of  the  results  of  labor  than  he  has  time  and 
strength  to  keep  in  proper  condition.  These  two  claims, — 
that  some  men  can  earn  vastly  more  than  they  can  take  care 
of,  and  that  other  men  must  help  them  do  it,  —  involves  a 
third  claim,  equally  inadmissible :  namely,  that  the  masses 
ought  not  to  have  as  much  of  the  world's  wealth  as  they  can 
take' care  of;  for  nothing  but  this  fact — their  poverty 
—  makes  it  possible  to  hire  them  to  help  care  for  other 
men's  wealth. 

How  could  they  serve  any  one  else,  if  all  the  time  they 
devote  to  labor  were  fully  and  profitably  employed  in  serv- 
ing themselves?  The  proposition  amounts  to  this, — that  a 
large  class  ought  to  have  so  little  wealth  of  their  own,  that 
they  will  be  in  circumstances  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions that  a  select  number  of  intelligent  men  ought  to 
possess.  Now  if  this  ought  to  be,  it  justifies  all  that  natu- 
rally follows.  The  greatest  and  most  immediate  hinderance 
to  the  rapid  production  of  wealth,  is  the  poverty  of  the 
masses.  Their  poverty  serves  a  small  class,  but  the  world 
at  large  is  vastly  poorer  for  it.  It  is  their  poverty  that  cre- 
ates the  great  limit  to  the  otherwise  extensive  and  natural 
demand  for  the  products  of  labor.     To  limit  the  demand  is 
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to  increase  the  labor  of  Anything  produced ;  the  cost  of  an 
article  depending  almost  entirely  on  the  number  manu- 
factured. It  pays  to  construct  special  machinery  and 
tools  to  produce  what  everybody  will  buy ;  and  those 
who  make  the  manufacture  a  specialty,  will  improve  the 
varioiis  processes  and  reduce  the  cost  continually,  espec- 
ially if  they  are  in  competition  with  others  equally  anx- 
ious to  share  an  increasing  traffic.  To  double  the  demand 
for  an  article,  does  not  mean  doubling, the  expenses  of  its 
manufacture.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  proprietor  must 
now  hire  two  high-salaried  superintendents,  or  double  the 
number  of  his  overseers  and  mechanics* 

Many  of  their  duties  can  now  be  handed  over  to  subordi- 
nates, whose  'puj  is  inconsiderable.  But  doubling  the  bust- 
n(^s  does  sometimes  mean  more  self-actinfi^  machinery, 
operated  by  lower-priced  help,  wi«i  mot*  perfect  «,d  mpii 
results.  This,  with  a  better  division  of  labor,  must  bring 
down  the  cost  of  productions.  The  patronage  of  the  few  who 
are  wealthy,  is  worth  very  little  to  large  manufiicturers. 
Take,  for  example,  the  seven  rich  men  in  New  York  City, 
whoiie  united  fortunes  are  said  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  For  how  many  daily  newspaper 
subscriptions  does  this  vast  wealth  probably  pay  ? 

Sewing-machine  manufacturers,  who  have  invested  largely 
in  their  business  because  so  many  are  able  ,to  purchase  a 
single  machine,  will  be  as  much  benefited  by  the  humble  pat- 
ronage of  seven  poor  seamstresses,  each  of  whom  can  barely 
afford  to  buy  one,  as  by  the  &milie8  of  these  seven  rich  men, 
representing  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  What 
is  their  patrooage  of  the  horse-cars  worth,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  vast  multitude,  who  ean  only  viSord  six 
cents,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  a  ride? 

When  a  tradesman  phbces  a  certain  price  on  an  article,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  prove  that  he  asks  too  much,  to  excuse 
ourselves  from  purchasing.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  worth 
all  that  is  demanded ;  and  yet  our  right  to  buy,  or  to  wait, 
or  look  elsewhere,  is  never  questioned.  And  this  same  free- 
dom we  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  in  choosing  the  particular 
workman  whose  semces  we  require.     If  in  purchasing,  or 
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hiring,  we  make  bad  bargains,  it  may  cost  us  a  laugh  or  a 
fortune ;  but  our  right  to  consult  our  own  fancy,  or  preju- 
dices even,  in  the  premises,  is  thoroughly  conceded  by  all 
who  have  commodities  or  skill  or  labor  to  sell.  Now  sup- 
pose we  admit — since  we  may  never  actually  prove  to  the 
contrary  —  that  the  services  of  certain  inanagers  are  worth 
from  one  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Does  it  follow,  in  their 
case,  any  nK>re  than  in  any  other,  that  we  must  buy  or  hire  ? 
We  may  say  to  Messrs.  Yanderbilt,  Scott,  Stewart,  or  to 
Baron  Rothschild,  **  Heretofore  your  services  have  been  indis 
pensable ;  they  have  made  the  world  vastly  richer,  and  much 
more  comfortable ;  you  have  organized  its  industiy,  and  civ- 
ilization has  rapidly  advanced  through  your  diuire  ol  ihe 
world's  work ;  but  we'now  propose  to  employ  some  jue  ois*e 
for  a  time;  we  may  lose  by  the  change,  perha[>s,  "ui  wo 
mean  to  try  I "  What  can  they  say  in  reply,  except  u.  oi*^- 
cede  the  right  of  the  public  t-o  employ  whouitiot^vci  .a<Ly 
choose?  And,  if  they  are  Mke  most  j}eople  wiio  caiuioi  get 
all  they  ask,  they  will  offei  to  wove  lor  kbs. 

To  propose  to  work  cheapc:,  ao^ovei,  because  there  is 
less  of  a  demand  for  their  bet  vices,  luvo  vcs  a  very  im- 
portant, if  not  a  faUi.,  couce2»6K>u  conceiuing  their  theory 
of  the  relative  value  oi  bxaiu-work>  over  mere  muscular  or 
routine  l^bor.  They  oiaim  that  the  price  of  ordinary  labor 
is  goTerneJ  by  the  law  of  fc^upply  and  demand  ;  —  meaning, 
thiit  when  theie  is  much  woi'k  to  be  done,  and  there  are  but 
few  to  do  11,  that  the  demand  for  workers  will  be  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  thus  wage-prices  will  go  up ;  and  so, 
vice  versa.  13ut  concerning  the  price  of  their  own  labor,  a 
somewhat  ditlerent  theory  is  presented  :  namely,  that  brain- 
\iork  is  wort/i  more  than  mere  muscular  labor;  that  certain 
men  obtain  millions  of  dollars,  simply  because  they  earn 
them.  While  tlie  price  for  ordinary  labor  is  most  accurately 
determined  by  the  prevailing  demand,  the  superior  value  of 
mental  exertion  is  of  a  more  absolute  and  intrinsic  character. 
At  any  rate,  there  are  two  distinct  and  conflicting  theories 
concerning  compensation;  and  the  question  now  comes, 
whether  there  ought  to  be  naore  than  one ;  whether,  in  other 
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words,  the  large  compensation  secured  by  railroad  kings, 
manufacturing  chiefs,  corporation  presidents,  and  princelj 
merchants,  is  not  as  much  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  as  the  starvation  wages  sometimes  paid  to  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Common  laborers  sometimes 
insist  that  their  work  is  worth  two  dollars  a  day,  but  fail, 
finally,  to  obtain  more  than  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cent^, 
and  are  told  by  those  who  urge  the  theoiy  of  the  superior 
worth  of  brain-work,  that  a  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  bring 
in  the  market ;  and  that  rather  than  do  nothing,  they  had 
better  accept  the  reduced  price.  For  the  common  laborer 
or  mechanic,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  either  of 
these  two  theories.  Neither  of  them  will  prevail  finally ;  but 
either  one  impartially  applied  to  all  who  work  for  pay, —  to 
those  who  receive  much,  and  to  those  who  receive  little, — 
will  do  better  than  to  adopt  one  rule  for  one  class,  and  an- 
other rule  for  another  class.  If  the  great  managers  of  the 
world's  industry  insist  upon  the  extraordinary  value  of  their 
services  as  the  decisive  point,  it  will  be  fair  to  ofiset  against 
their  theory  the  opinions  of  the  masses  concerning  the  value 
of  their  services.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  they  claim 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  govern  the  com- 
pensation of  the  masses,  that  neither  labor  nor  commodities 
are  worth  any  more  than  they  can  bring  in  a  market  where 
all  are  free  to  buy  or  wait  or  look  elsewhere,  then  let  them 
agree  to  the  application  of  this  theory  to  their  own  compen- 
sation. Upon  the  theory  of  supply  and  demand,  mankind 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  to  the  management  of  the  world's 
railroads,  manufactures,  commerce,  banks,  and  other  indus- 
trial powers,  —  the  Vanderbilts,  Stewarts,  and  Peabodys, — 
"  Gentlemen,  hereafter  we  propose  to  hire  others,  or  pay  you 
less." 

If  they  choose  to  work  for  the  reduced  rates,  as  millions 
of  laborers  have  before  them,  rather  than  change  their  busi- 
ness, or  do  nothing,  then  their  theory  about  the  extraordinary 
value  of  brain-work  is  modified  thus :  it  is  worth  all  they 
ask,  if  they  can  get  it ;  but  if  they  cannot,  it  is  worth  less. 
And  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  they  cannot  obtain  any 
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more  than  other  men,  then  they  will  not  be  worth  more  than 
other  men.  Of  course  they  are  at  liberty  to  reject  a  propo- 
sition reducing  their  large  compensation,  exactly  as  do  work 
ingmen  when  they  dictate  or  propose  a  price  according  to 
what  they  think  their  labor  is  worth,  rather  than  according 
to  the  prevailing  demand ;  and  their  success  will  not  prove 
anything  more  than  any  successful  strike  against  a  reduction 
of  wages.  It  will  not  prove  they  are  worth  more,  but  that 
the  demand  has  enabled  them  to  exact  their  present  prices. 
It  will  be  quite  as  difficult  to  prove  that  one  man's  labor  is 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  as  to  prove  that  another  man's 
is  worth  two  dollars  a  day.  These  two  theories  concerning 
compensation  are  deemed  incontrovertible  by  just  that  class 
which  is  most  interested,  pecuniarily,  in  proving  that  prices 
are  about  as  they  ought  to  be.  Their  oWn  pay  is  large  and 
is  justified ;  and,  as  they  are  the  wage-paying  class,  they 
adopt  another  theory  that  clears  them  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  paying  very  low  wages.  For  if  it  is  really  true, 
that  the  scanty  wages  of  ordinary  workers  are  purely  the 
results  of  natural  causes,  then  those  who  pay  wages  are  not 
responsible ;  and  meantime,  if  those  who  acquire  vast  for- 
tunes actually  earn  them,  as  the  just  reward  for  their  rare 
genius  and  capacity,  then  how  wrong  again  it  is  to  complain 
of  this  pleasant  dispensation  of  Providence  ! 

The  idea  upon  which  the  vast  compensation  and  accumu- 
lations of  the  wealthy  are  justified,  amounts  substantially  to 
this :  that  wealth  goes  exactly  where  it  ought  to  go ;  that 
men  of  great  financial  management  secure  large  fortunes,  and 
that  they  ought  to  secure  them.  But  the  actual  possession 
of  any  exclusive  advantage,  with  the  power  to  hold  it,  has 
always  been  confounded  with  the  right  to  maintain  it ;  and 
this  -same  logfc  has  served  Church  and  State  in  all  ages, 
whenever  their  monopoly  of  wealth,  or  political  power,  or  of 
education,  even,  has  been  challenged  in  the  interest  of  a 
more  equal  distribution.  But  too  many  public  benefactors 
have  lived  in  penury  and  died  in  want ;  too  many  conspic- 
uous exceptions  can  be  cited  in  science,  literature,  and  reli- 
gion, to  make  this  view  of  the  matter  perfectly  conclusive. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  most  of  these  men  would 
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thaukfuUy  accept  five  or  ten  milliona  of  dollars  in  place  of 
ten  or  twenty  millions  formerly  received  for  their  labor,  if 
they  could  do  no  better ;  and  the  criticism  upon  this  reason- 
ing will  not  spring  from  any  sense  of  hardship  or  of  injus- 
ticCy  even,  in  reducing  one-half,  simply,  their  enormous 
facilities  or  power  to  accumulate  in  the  future,  but  rather 
from  the  apprehension  that  its  success  may  suggest  still 
further  reductions  to  an  unknown  extent.  The  present  ten- 
dency, however,  must  be  considered  also ;  for  if  the  power 
of  individual  capitalists  to  increase  their  wealth  continues 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  next  generation  may  see  their  enor- 
mous accumulations  doubled  again  and  again ;  so  that  men 
who  possess  a  hundred  millions,  will  then  be  as  common  as 
those  who  have  now  acquired  one-quarter  of  that  amount. 
L:\rge  fortunes  can  be  made  now  more  easily  than  ever 
before,  because  the  present  managers  of  the  world's  industry 
have  more  pleasant,  smoother,  and  far  more  profitable  social 
machinery  than  existed  a  century  ago.  And  this  improve- 
ment is  steadily  going  on.  The  popular  taste  and  general 
intelligence  so  much  more  widely  diffused  now  than  even  a 
generation  ago,  are  receiving  quite  as  little  appreciation  from 
capitalists,  as  many  of  their  operatives  and  workmen  give  to 
the  improved  and  more  profitable  machinery  of  to-day,  that 
has  abolished  so  much  hard  labor,  and  so  many  slow  pro- 
cesses, in  production. 

When  capital  furnishes  labor  with  machinery  more  easily 
operated,  and  more  agreeable  for  transportation,  cultivating, 
turning,  weaving,  or  spinning,  it  claims  larger  rewards,  if 
not  great  consideration  for  its  investments  ;  iuid  on  this  same 
principle,  the  public  may  turn,  to  those  who  operate  the 
more  easily  managed  social  machinery  of  to-day,  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth. 

This  machinery  may  be  described  in  much  the  same  lan- 
guage that  is  used  by  inventors  and  owners  about  any  labor- 
saving  invention.  It  is  more  perfect  in  its  operations, 
requires  less  attention,  and  is  far  more  profitable.  Never 
since  the  world  began  was  there  so  much  security  for 
investments  of  capital,  as  now.  Inventors  are  no  longer 
mobbed,  and  inventions  are  not  destroyed.     The  populax* 
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respect  for  law  and  contracts^  and  special  legislation  in  every 
department  of  industry,  all  help  the  capitalist  of  our  time, 
as  be  was  never  helped  before  ;  and  this  improved  social  and 
political  machinery  has  cost  more  than  treasures  of  silver 
or  of  gold.  To  emancipate  slaves,  —  to  make  freedom  mean 
the  highest  civilization,  and  thus  multiply  the  motives  for 
industry  and  skilly  —  to.  increase  consumers  who  buy  the 
products  of  capital  and  enterprise,  —  whole  lives  have  been 
passed  in  poverty  and  persecution.  jEvery  step  that  has. 
been  taken,  thus  far,  in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  has  added 
to  the  security  and  profit  of  capital  and  enterprise.  But 
each  step  has  cost  far  more  than  wealth  can  ever  repay ;  and 
the  large  fortunes  a  few  have  acquired,  are  no  more  due  to 
the  bra  ins.  of  to-day,  than  to  the  prophets  and  martyrs  who 
have  gone  before.  Indeed,  emancipation  and  popular  prog- 
ress have  been  possible,  only  because  they  were  found 
more  productive  and  profitable  to  the  ruling  classes  than 
slavery  and  ignorance.  The  intelligence  and  general  condi- 
tions, however,  that  have  accomplished  so  much,  are  the 
qualities  that  will  ask  for  more ;  even  as  nations  that  pro- 
duce the  most  perfect  cannon  and  monitors,  and  war  material, 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  the  first  to  consider  the  conditions 
that  will  make  war  impossible.  If  it  is  fair  to  pay  an  in- 
telligent manager  so  much  more  than  an  ignorant  worker, 
is  it  not  unfair  to  give  wise  and  foolish  men  an  equal  vote, 
and  the  same  pay,  in  a  State  government?  There  are  as 
many  difficulties,  perhaps,  in  defending  the  justice  and  expe- 
diency of  impartial  or  universal  suffrage,  as  there  are  in  the 
claim  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  or  more  equal 
compensation,  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  suggest  any- 
thing better. 

Certain  men  are  very  much  wiser  than  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  it  does  seem  as  if  their  opinions  ought  to  prevail ; 
but  there  is  no  way  of  deciding  from  year  to  year  just  who 
these  wise  men  are.  If  *thero  is  sufficient  popular  intelli- 
gence to  have  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  pre- 
serve order,  the  average  opinion  of  the  masses,  frequently 
expressed,  will  prove  safer  and  surer  in  the  long  run,  than 
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the  management  of  any  one  man,  or  class,  that  ever  held 
exclusive  political  and  governmental  power. 

There  is  only  this  one  fact  in  favor  of  despotism ;  it  is  pref- 
erable to  anarchy.  It  was  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  that 
first  secured  order  and  law,  and  opportunities  for  the  masses, 
and  their  final  self-government  is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 
preliminary  development  and  progress,  as  of  real  natural 
right. 

While  despotism  is  better  than  anarchy,  the  present  in- 
dustrial vassalage  that  makes  a  wealthy  class  possible,  is  far 
better  than  the  barbarism  that  made  any  considerable  accumu- 
lations of  wealth  impossible.  We  are  not  obliged  to  choose, 
however,  between  the  present  and  something  worse,  but  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  present  and-  something 
better ;  which  is  a  republicanization  of  labor,  as  well  as  a 
republicanization  of  government. 

Of  course,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary,  nor  even 
desirable,  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  present  possessions  of 
a  single  human  being.  With  the  millionnaires  of  our  day, 
there  is,  practically,  a  contract  concerning  the  wealth  they 
have  already  secured,  which  society  is  bound  by  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  as  well  as  of  honor,  faithfully  to  observe. 

The  attempt  to  redistribute  their  vast  wealth  by  legislative 
or  arbitrary  interference  would  be  impossible,  partly  because 
public  opinion  would  never  tolerate  the  idea,  and  partly  be- 
cause, if  it  would,  the  distribution  could  not  be  made  perma- 
nent. The  causes  that  operate  now  would  continue  in  spite  of 
any  arbitrary  or  unnatural  intervention,  and  presently  carry 
the  wealth  back  to  nearly  as  few  hands  as  held  it  before.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  deal  in  this  way  with  the  vast  accumu- 
lations of  the  wealthy,  because  there  is  another  method  which 
is  more  natural  and  far  better. 

An  interference  with  wealth  already  distributed  would  be 
every  way  undesirable,  because  the  very  attempt  would  be 
likely  to  disturb  or  unsettle  thd  safe  and  legal  habits  of 
thought  and  conduct  of  the  masses,  and  leave  them  finally 
poorer  than  when  they  began.  Nor  is  it  possible  even  to 
manage  or  control  to  any  practicable  extent,  or  to  any  appre- 
ciable advantage  to  the  masses,  the  wealth  that  has  once 
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passed  into  the  possession  of  the  monopolizing  and  specula- 
tive classes. 

Jt  was  all  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  masses ;  but  the 
wealth  which  they  never  knew  enough  to  keep  while  it  was 
in  their  hands,  they  will  never  succeed  in  controlling,  after 
once  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  others. 

Possession  is  always  nine  points  of  law.  There  are  al* 
ways  schemes  enough  in  vogue  to  accomplish  this,  such  as 
reducing  the  rates  of  interest  on  money,  or  abolishing  inter- 
est altogether ;  or  plans  to  make  money  cheap  by  issuing  it 
in  large  or  in  unlimited  quantities ;  or  making  its  issue  free 
to  all  who  desire  to  do  so ;  or  abolishing  all  banking  legisla- 
tion that  seems  to  be  exclusive  in  its  advantages. 

There  is  the  idea  of  a  sliding  scale  of  taxation  that  will  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  small  property  holders,  and  so  tax  away 
from  the  wealthy  their  vast  possessions ;  or,  — 

Of  destroying  all  ownership  in  the  land,  so  that  upon  the 
death  of  its  possessor  the  State  shall  hold  the  title  deed,  as 
the  National  Government  holds  the  right  to  the  public  lands 
of  the  West ;  or,  — 

Of  the  National  or  State  Goveinment  taking  possession 
of  certain  railroad,  telegraphic,  or  manufacturing  monopolies, 
and  conducting  them  more  favorably  to  the  interests  of  the 
people ;  or,  — 

Of  State  aid  to  co-operative  enterprises  undertaken  by 
workingmen,  either  through  direct  loans  of  capital,  or  by 
immunity  for  a  period  of  time  from  taxation ;  or,  — 

Of  cheap  railway  transportation  for  the  benefit  of  work- 
ingmen who  live  in  the  countiy  and  work  in  the  towns ; 
or,  — 

Of  repudiating  public  debts,  as  soon  as  the  interest  that 
has  been  paid  upon  them  shall  equal  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal, so  that  taxation,  which  labor  always  pays,  shall  be 
reduced ;  or,  — 

Of  compelling  the  banks  to  make  loans  more  favorable  to 
the  poorer  classes ;  or,  — 

Of  furnishing  employment  at  the  expense  of  the  public  when 
the  masses  are  out  of  work,  —  these  have  each  and  all  earnest 
and  numerous  advocates,  who  believe  the  people  would  be 
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better  off,  if  any  or  all  of  these  measures  prevail ;  and  the 
motives  that  prompt  these  suggestions  entitle  their  advocates 
to  respectful  consideration  ;  but  all  of  these  plans  deal  with 
wealth  already  distributed.  They  mean  financial  reform. 
The  distribution  we  propose  concerns  the  wealth  of  the 
future, — the  wealth  that  human  labor  has  yet  to  produce. 
We  plan  for  nothing  whatever  that  was  created  and  disposed 
of  yesterday,  but  for  the  productions  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
days  and  the  years  and  the  generations  that  are  to  come.  It 
not  only  means  folly  and  knavery,  and  something  worse  than 
sure  failure,  to  undertake  the  redivision  of  property  that 
has  already  passed  into  hands  through  the  present  regularly 
established  and  recognized  channels  of  distribution,  but  the 
fact  that  there  is  but  very  little  reserved  wealth  that  can  be 
apportioned  to  the  needy,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Take, 
first,  all  the  property  that  is  invested  in  railroad,  steamboat, 
canal,  and  ocean  transportation  ;  and  all  that  properly  belongs 
to  telegraphic  communication ;  and  how  little  would  be  its 
worth,  in  comparison  to  its  cost,  when  divided,  if  the  masses 
cannot  co-operate  in  its  management?  And  when  we 
remember  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  in  practical 
values,  that  would  also  be  destroyed,  from  the  mere  loss  of 
tmnsportation  and  of  telegraphic  facilities,  it  is  hard  to  im- 
agine and  impossible  to  defend  the  folly  that  would  suggest 
such  a  distribution. 

The  only  idea  concerning  property,  thus  invested,  that 
can  be  urged  with  any  force,  is,  that  its  ownership  by  a  few 
capitalists  increases  unnecessarily  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  communication ;  and  that  the  money  thus  paid  helps  to 
support  in  luxury  or  idleness  those  who  have  never  earned 
it.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  but  as  a  purely  pecuniary  affair, 
it  is  not  so  important  as  it  seems  to  be.  The  moral,  social, 
and  intellectual  consequences  involved,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  overestimate ;  but  their  consideration  can  be  enter- 
tained  to  better  advantage  in  another  connection.  We  deal 
now  with  the  single  and  simple  point,  that  there  is  not  wealth 
enough  in  existence  to  make  a  very  great  addition  to  each 
man's  stock  if  it  were  equally  divided ;  and  that  the  amount 
that  can  be  divided  is  very  small.     If  railroad  companies 
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charge  a  cent  a  mile  more  than  it  costs  to  carry  a  pas- 
senger, and  if  the  average  number  of  miles  each  person 
travels  is  three  hundred  a  year,  then,  as  a  matter  of  money, 
each  inhabitant  would  realize  through  a  complete  readjust- 
ment or  distribution  of  railroad  wealth,  less  than  one  cent 
a  day.  It  is  true  that  if  the  cost  of  travelling  were  reduced 
one-third,  more  people  would  ride;  but  that  fact  belongs 
to  to-morrow,  not  to  yesterday,  and  should  be  considered  in 
its  proper  place.  We  discuss  now  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
dividing  wealth  that  has  been,  and  not  what  will  be  created. 
The  previous  proposition  was,  that  the  wealth  now  produced 
ought  not  to  be  divided,  and  the  present  proposition  is, 
that  there  is  not  much  to  divide,  if  it  were  attempted. 
That  which  ought  to  be  done  concerning  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  results  of  labor,  will  seem  very  much  clearer, 
if  we  dwell  long  enough  on  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  to 
make  the  distinction  marked  and  conclusive.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  there  is  cloth  enough  woven  to-day,  and  held 
in  reserve  by  the  manufacturer  or  merchant,  to  furnish  a 
single  suit  of  clothes  to  one-quarter  of  those  who  now  need 
them.  It  is  said  that  American  tourists  spend  abroad,  in 
their  pleasures  and  travels,  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  every  year.  This  wealth  it  would  be  possible  to 
divide ;  but  it  would  amount  to  only  five  dollars  to  each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  a  very  insignificant  sum  indeed, 
in  comparison  with  their  necessities.  Whether  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  large  landed  estates  could  not  be  safely  efiected 
by  legislative  enactments,  is  a  question  often  enough  sug- 
gested by  those  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  a  more  con- 
vincing and  conclusive  reply,  than  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
in  advance  of  the  consideration  of  the  natural  causes  that 
govern  the  distribution  of  all  material  wealth. 

In  the  millennium  of  land  reform,  however,  there  will  be 
no  fences,  and  the  farmers,  like  the  coming  mechanic  or 
laborer  in  any  industry,  will  be  able  to  co-operate ;  and  the 
law  that  could  divide,  and  keep  divided,  into  small  farms, 
the  land  of  the  country,  should  be  entitled  ^*  An  Act  to  make 
co-operation  on  the  farm  impossible"  ;  and  without  co-opera- 
tion, mankind  can  never  attain  the  highest  civilization.    The 
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few  co-operative  successes  of  the  present  are  feeble,  sickly, 
hot-house  exotics,  —  foreign  to  the  ago  that  makes  extreme 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty  possible. 

To  recapitulate  the  points  we  have  thus  far  attempted  to 
establish  by  these  considerations,  will  help  to  keep  clear 
and  distinct  succeeding  propositions. 

Ist.  Brain  work  is  not  worth  the  large  compensation 
claimed  in  its  behalf. 

2d.  First-class  brains  do  not  receive  the  largest  com- 
pensation. 

3d.  It  is  capital,  not  brains,  that  receives  the  largest  re- 
wards, and  it  is  the  poverty  of  the  masses  that  gives  capital 
its  extraordinary  power  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  capital 
of  the  capitalist  consists  largely  in  the  poverty  of  the  poor. 

4th.  To  make  poverty  impossible,  will  extinguish  the 
motive  for  ever  demanding  compensation  beyond  a  certain 
amount ;  as  the  work  and  care  involved  in  keeping  the  re- 
sults of  labor,  that  are  not  required  for  present  consumption, 
equal  in  condition  to  what  they  were  when  produced,  can  be 
employed  to  better  advantage  in  producing  only  about  as 
fast  as  they  are  wanted. 

5th.  The  poverty  of  the  masses  is  the  great  hinderance 
to  production :  a  better  distribution  will  stimulate  produc- 
tion. 

6th.  Wealth  is  the  master  and  poverty  is  the  slave  of 
the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand;  and  in  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  wealth,  there  will  be  neither  master 
nor  slave. 

7th.  The  skilful  management  of  great  financiers  has  no 
more  to  do  with  their  vast  accumulations,  than  the  general 
progress  of  the  masses. 

8th.  The  public  has  the  same  right  to  plan  for  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  future  productions  of  labor,  that 
employers  have  to  plan  concerning  the  wages  they  will  pay 
to-morrow ;  and  the  more  equal  distributfon  we  propose, 
means  reducing,  through  natural  causes,  the  future  com- 
pensation of  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  transporta- 
tion and  mining  managers,  etc. 

9th.     AH   of  the  wealth  produced  up  to  this  hour   has 
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been  distributed  through  generally  recognized  and  accepted 
methods.  It  is  neither  possible,  nor  desirable,  nor  neces- 
sary, to  propose  its  redistribution.  Looking  back  upon 
the  accumulations  of  the  past,  therefore,  only  for  instruction, 
what  do  we  now  propose  ? 

Through  the  gradual,  peaceful,  and  perfectly  acceptable 
operation  of  natural  and  permanent  causes,  we  demand  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  future  results  of  labor.  How 
this  can  be  done  will  seem  clearer,  if  we  first  learn  how 
wealth  has  been  as  equally  distributed  as  it  is.  In  other 
words,  we  must  first  discover  how  the  masses  obtain  the 
food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  luxuries  that  they  now  possess, 
before  we  can  intelligently  suggest  how  their  share  of  wealth 
m  the  future  can  be  essentially  and  permanently  increased. 
Through  what  channel  of  distribution  the  mass  of  mankind 
secure  the  little  they  now  enjoy,  is  therefore  the  next  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  answer  will  be  found  the  same  for  all  coun- 
tries, wherever  the  organization  of  industry  has  advanced 
£ar  enough  to  establish  a  division  of  labor  t 
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Wages. 

Having  devoted  some  space  to  the  condition  of  labor,  or, 
in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  preceding  essay,  to  ^  the 
poverty  of  the  masses/'  we  must  next  consider  how  their 
condition  is  to  be  improved,  or  how  to  gradually  distribute 
to  them  more  of  the  world's  wealth.  To  do  this  we  must 
first  ascertain  through  what  channels  they  now  receive  what- 
ever of  material  wealth  ihey  possess* 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that,  practically,  all  that  the  laborer 
receives  is  through  the  wage-system,  —  a  system  more 
widely  diffused  than  any  form  of  religion,  or  of  govern- 
ment, or,  indeed,  of  any  language.  Through  this  system, 
the  Chinaman  and  American,  German  and  Frenchman,  Cath- 
olic, Christian,  and  Mohammedan  receive  whatever  of  neces- 
sities or  of  comfort  they  may  possess.  To  ascertain  what  a 
day's  labor  will  purchase  in  the  country  where  such  labor  is 
performed,  is,  it  may  be  safely  stated,  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  that  country,  its  civilization,  the  social  status  of  its 
people,  and,  to  the  close  observer,  its  form  of  government, 
and  the  essential  elements  of  its  religion.  The  day's  pay  of 
the  Chinaman  is  an  index  of  his  idol  worship,  his  patriarchal 
government,  and  exclusive  policy.  The  day's  pay  of  the 
American  indicates  freedom,  Christianity,  and  a  republican, 
or  co-operative  government. 

We  do  not  know  at  what  exact  period  of  time  the  wage- 
system  commenced,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  began  with  the 
division  of  labor,  its  first  form  being  ttiat  of  barter,  and  as 
labor  became  more  subdivided,  the  strong  were  the  employ- 
ing, and  the  weak  the  employed  classes.  This  gave  the  pow- 
er of  accumulation  to  the  employers,  who  soon  became  the 
ruling  and  governing  class,  holding  their  position  not  only 
by  the  force  of  their  wealth,  but  by  the  force  of  developed 
intellect  resulting  from  their  wealth  and  leisure,  and  by  such 
legislation  as  they  could  accomplish.  Thus  were  two  classes 
in  the  community  established,  —  the  wage-paying  and  the 
wage-receiving  clasi^.  With  the  accumulation  of  capital  by 
the  profits  upon  labor,  came  also  the  ownership  of  land,  and 
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the  gradual  reductiou  of  the  laborer  under  some  form 
of  villeinage.  This  led  to  wars  of  tribes  and  of  small  nation- 
alities, the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  being  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that  in  ancient  Attica  four  millions 
out  of  five  were  slaves.  The  working  people  reduced  to  this 
condition  were  doubtless  first  aggregated  together  as  tillage 
laborers.  Thus  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  they 
undoubtedly  combined.  Abuses  multiplying,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  higher  class  was  brought  to  their  sufierings. 
Agitation  increasing,  improvement  in  their  condition  con- 
tinued, and  combination  took  various  forms  in  the  long  lapse 
of  time,  until  it  reached  the  latest  form  of  combination, 
that  of  trades  unions. 

From  slavery,  the  laborers  emerged  into  the  wage-system, 
the  villeins,  for  instance,  coming  out  of  that  estate  of  servi- 
tude, and  becoming  hired  men.  Their  wage,  however,  was 
regulated  by  law,  on  the  idea  that  they  had  no  right  to  regu- 
late their  own  pay,  or  their  own  style  of  clothing,  or  of 
living,  the  government  standing  to  them  in  the  relation  of 
master.  In  fact,  the  masters  were  the  government,  and  regu- 
lated through  the  law  what  they  had  heretofore  regulated  by 
their  own  edicts,  thus  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  natural  laws 
that  would  otherwise  regulate  wages.  At  this  point,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  not 
considered,  at  that  time,  as  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  the 
wages  of  the  workingmen.  This  is  evinced  by  the  course  of 
the  government  after  the  Great  Plague,  when,  the  number 
of  laborers  having  been  thinned  out,  the  government  imme- 
diately interfered  and  overcame  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand by  regulating  the  wages.  And  although  we  hear 
much  now  of  the  regulation  of  wages  and  prices  by  this 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  governments  have  very  frequently 
interfered  and  prevented  its  natural  and  legitimate  opera- 
tion. 

Now  neither  legislation  against  the  advance  of  labor,  nor  the 
ignorance  of  the  laborers,  have  succeeded  in  keeping  wages 
down.  They  have  steadily  though  slowly  increased,  not- 
withstanding the  fluctuations  'in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
currency,  —  an  advance  in  wages  meaning  an  advance  in 
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comfort,  or  a  higher  civilization.  There  have  been  long 
periods  in  which  the  laborers  have  been  reduced  to  want  and 
absolute  famine.  There  have  also  been  periods  in  which 
their  opportunities  to  save,  or  to  accumulate  comforts,  have 
been  greater  than  at  other  periods.  But,  taking  the  long 
course  of  years,  the  progress  in  art,  science,  education, 
and  invention,  have  advanced  wages  and  comforts,  and 
where  this  advance  has  been  the  most  rapid,  the  condition 
of  the  people  has  most  rapidly  improved.  But  to  return : 
an  epoch,  or  a  revolution,  had  taken  place  in  the  production 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth,  when  it  no  longer  paid  for 
every  man  to  be  his  own  farmer,  tailor,  shoemaker,  carpen- 
ter, soldier,  etc.,  etc.  Under  a  division  of  labor,  the 
reward  obtained  for  labor  was  essentially  wages,  even  if 
unlike  what  we  call  money,  and  the  transaction  between 
those  who  sold  their  services,  and  those  who  bought  or 
paid  for  them,  may  have  taken  place  by  a  simple  ex- 
change of  the  commodities  themselves.  The  means  for 
measuring,  weighing,  and  estimating  the  value  of  each  man's 
production^  must  have  been  so  imperfect,  as  to  give  the 
shrewd  and  grasping  a  plenty  of  opportunity  for  fraud  ^  out 
of  which  disputes  and  deadly  conflicts  naturally  followed. 

Something  was,  perhaps,  established  from  such  disputes, 
that  made  succeeding  fraud  and  collisions  less  and  less  inev- 
itable. For  present  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace, 
very  fully  or  thoroughly,  the  first  rude  beginnings  that  fol- 
lowed the  first  division  of  labor,  and  how  exceptionally  and 
imperfectly  the  wage  or  barter  system  worked .  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  through  this  system  the  laborer  began  to  obtain, 
a  little  more  regularly,  his  scanty  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
than  he  did  when  he  relied  on  hunting  and  fishing,  and  a 
roving  life. 

The  capitalist  then,  as  now,  paid  wages ^  because  he  could 
sell  the  results  of  the  laborers'  toil  for  more  than  he  gave. 

The  study  of  the  natural  causes  that  govern  the  rate  of 
wages,  is  a  study  of  the  causes  that  distribute  wealth  to  the 
mass  of  mankind.  In  those  countries  where  the  highest 
wages  are  paid  we  find  the  highest  civilization,  and  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  wealth.     In  Christian  countries  wages 
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are  higher,  and  wealth  is  more  bountifully  distributed  to  the 
masses,  aud  there  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  greatest, 
and  most  attracts  the  emigration  of  low-paid  laborers.  There 
is  no  place  where  low  wages  signify  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
masses  to  earn  a  living. 

The  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  the  education  of  the 
masses,  have  increased  wages ;  so  too  would  the  conversion 
of  Mohammedans  to  Christianity,  or  the  change  from  a  monar- 
chical to  a  republican  form  of  government ;  for  an  intelligent 
people  soonest  learn  what  belongs  to  them,  and  how  it  can 
be  obtained. 

As  labor  began  to  congregate,  both  its  intelligence  and  its 
power  began  to  increase ;  and  the  natural  and  inevitable  re- 
sult was  a  demand  for  more  wages,  and  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power  to  enforce  this  demand. 

A  successful  strike  for  higher  wages  is  a  direct  and  arbi- 
trary plan,  and  relieves  even  those  who  do  not  strike  at  all.  Yet 
all  that  is  added  to  wages  by  such  strikes  is  charged,  finally, 
to  those  who  consume,  who  are  mostly  laborers,  and  who 
must  all  receive  an  advance  to  meet  the  enhancing  cost  of 
production.  The  great  advantf^e  of  strikes  is  in  the  atten- 
tion they  call  to  the  question  of  labor,  and  to  the  education  of 
the  laborers  themselves ;  and  their  vindication  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  that  usually  urged  in  excuse  for  war,  and 
those  who  oppose  strikes  should  first  abandon  the  idea  of 
defending  or  of  exercising  physical  force.  The  inexpediency 
of  a  strike  may  be  urged  by  those  who  defend  war  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  nothing  more.  The  laborer's  right 
to  strike  eannot  be  put  in  question. 

The  principal  merit  of  combinations  of  laborer  a  -  as  la- 
borers, or  combinations  of  consumers  as  consumers,  is,  as  in 
the  matter  of  strikes,  a  happy  and  permanent  educational 
advantage  to  labor,  when,  from  any  motive,  it  assembles  and 
deliberates  upon  wages  or  prices.  Many  of  these  trade  asso- 
ciations contain  the  brains  and  conscience,  the  manhood  and 
hope  of  their  class,  and  their  ultimate  destiny  is  to  explode 
the  political  economy  of  those  who  most  oppose  them ;  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  to  the  prevailing  political  economy 
must  be  charged  the  very  existence  of  these  trade  socie- 
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ties.  They  are  an  organized  struggle  against  poverty,  which 
must  be  accepted  as  the  existing  condition  of  labor. 

In  reducing  the  expenses  of  living  by  combinations,  co- 
operative societies,  etc.,  the  danger  is,  that  this  saving,  if 
carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  inasmuch  as  the  employers  who  pay  wages 
will  have  excuse  for  such  reduction,  as  at  Fall  River, 
during  the  strike  described  in  our  Second  Report.  The 
employers  answered  the  workmen  who  petitioned  against  a 
reduction  of  wages,  with*  this  statement,  ^Hhat  it  did  not 
cost  as  much  to  live  as  formerly,"  referring  not  wholly  to 
the  reduced  prices  of  the  time,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  many 
Fall  River  operatives  were  buying  groceries  at  wholesale. 

When  producers  combine  us  producers^  and  succeed  — 
though  in  many  ca^es  they  do  not  —  in  obtaining  25  cents 
more  a  day;  or  when  consumers  combine  as  consumers, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  their  purchases  25  cents  a  day, 
it  is  well  to  observe  the  real  extent  of  their  success,  and, 
how  much  or  how  little  it  is  actually  worth  to  them  in 
dollars  and  cents,  or  in  the  purchasing  power  of  their  dol- 
lars and  cents.  A  trade  union  that  is  strong  enough  to  en- 
force its  demands  for  25  cents  more  a  day,  has  succeeded  in 
increasing  the  wages  of  its  members,  without  reducing  their 
purchasing  power,  because  its  relation  to  the  mass  of  work- 
ingmen  outside  of  its  organization  is  that  of  a  monopoly. 

But  when  all  who  work  for  wages  receive  25  cents  more  a 
day,  they  pay  it  back  again,  as  consumers y  unless  an  in- 
creased demand  for  commodities  had  reduced  the  cost  of 
production.  So,  too,  a  few  purchasers  can  combine,  and 
buying  at  wholesale,  save  for  themselves  all  that  they  would 
have  paid  at  retail  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  this  is  equally 
a  monopoly,  for  when  all  combine  to  save,  wages  will  come 
to  that  level.  This  refers  only  to  an  increase  of  wages  or 
savings  by  artificial  causes. 

In  considering  the  nature  and  peculiai'ities  of  wages,  two 
facts  should  be  placed  together. 

First.  That  wages  have  steadily  increased  for  hundreds  of 
years ;  and, 

Second.  That  the  masses  have  never  been,  and  can  never 
be  taught  to  hoard. 
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We  place  these  two  facts  together,  by  way  of  introducing 
the  proposition  that  wages  always  have  and  must,  from 
natural  necessity,  represent  the  amount  of  wealth  the  masses 
are  in  the  habit  of  consuming. 

It  is  possible,  through  the  gradual  operation  of  civilizing 
influences,  to  induce  them  to  consume  more,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  cause  them  to  accumulate  and  hoard  wealth. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  individuals,  but  only  of  the 
most  of  mankind ;  and  the  grander  civilization  of  the  future 
will  find  them  consuming  many  times  thfeir  present  products, 
but  they  never  will  accumulate,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
here  use  this  word.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  will  always 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  that  investments  of  w^ealth  will 
never  be  made  except  for  the  means  of  reproduction  or  for 
consumption. 

The  supply  of  food  can  never  extend  much  over  the  suc- 
ceeding season  of  its  reproduction,  and  the  supply  of  any- 
thing else  necessary  can  never  be  so  large  that  the  labor  of 
keeping  it  in  good  and  perfect  condition  will  be  more  than 
that  of  producing  it  as  fast  as  wanted.  The  reason  why  we 
ought  not  to  wish  to  hoard  wealth,  is,  because  it  is  the  con- 
stant exertion  necessary  to  labor  and  to  produce  that  keeps 
us  in  excellent  physical  condition.  There  is  no  real  motive 
to  hoard  wealth ;  but  if  it  fs  possible  to  imagine  all  classes 
attempting  this,  —  that  is,  consuming  a  little  less  than  they 
produced,  —  we  can  easily  see  how  short  a  time  it  would  take 
to  give  them  the  valuation  of  the  whole  country.  Estimat- 
ing the  total  population  of  this  country  to  be  40,000,000, 
we  would  have  about  8,000,000  of  an  able-bodied  working 
force,  —  that  is,  one  to  an  average  family  of  five.  If  each 
worker  saves  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  eight  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  by  them  all  in  a  single 
year,  and  in  37^  years,  the  people  would  thus  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  wealth  of  the  wt^ole  country,  thirty  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  ($30,000,000,000).  If  they  saved 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  only  twelve  and  a  half 
years  would  be  required  to  secure  to  them  the  value  of  the 
whole  country.  But  of  what  use  is  so  much  wealth,  if  it  is 
ovlj  possessed  f    Who  would  use  this  wealth,  if  its  owners 
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would  not?  And  who  is  there  to  pay  interest  on  it  ?  It  is  the 
labor  of  the  world  that  pays  interest.  But  when  the  case  is 
reversed,  and  all  laborers  have  money  to  lend,  who  will  there 
be  to  pay  interest  7  When  men  cannot  obtain  interest  on  their 
money,  they  will  use  it,  by  the  increase  of  consumption, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  masses  have  done  ever  since  the 
world  began. 

Money  is  made  on  money,  in  the  form  of  interest,  by  the 
few  who  save,  becatise  the  masses  mil  riot  and  cannot  save  or 
hoard.    But  were  all  to  save,  none  would  be  left  to  borrow. 

Our  progress  has  consisted  in  consuming  and  in  producing 
more  and  more.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  of  whatever 
increases  the  power  and  adds  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
man,  is  not  extravagance.  The  denial  of  one's  self  of  the 
material  comforts  necessary  for  our  progress  and  cultivation, 
is  not  the  truest  economy.  It  is  a  terrible  waste  of  man- 
hood, and  physical  and  moral  power,  to  save  or  hoai*d  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  grandest  and  most  fully  devel- 
oped man  is  made. 

Men  should  not  be  wasted,  that  things  may  be  saved ;  nor 
stomachs  starved  to  save  food ;  and  stomachs  are  not  the 
only  organs  that  can  be  starved. 

A  certain  variety  of  faculties  should  be  called  into  exer- 
cise, to  cro.wd  out  the  vices  and  passions  tbit  fill  up  a 
vacant  mind.  Society  is  food  for  our  social  natures.  Travel 
best  serves  the  observing  faculties,  especially  of  the  young, 
who  learn  from  observation,  rather  than  from  reflection. 

But  society  and  travel,  and  books  and  oppoilunities,  that 
the  poor  are  taught  to  forego  in  the  name  of  economy,  that 
the  accumulations  in  Savings  Banks  may  iiicreaise,  mean  a 
generation  of  men  of  narrower  views,  and  an  exaggeration 
of  the  most  petty  considerations.  If  the  laborer  used  fewer 
books,  or  works  of  art,  or  travelled  less,  he  would  close, 
rather  than  open,  the  opportunities  for  plenty  of  work. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  large  majority 
of  wage-workers  would  gladly  secure  the  surplus  compen- 
sation supposed  by  many  to  be  possible,  if  they  were  not 
at  the  mercy  of  that  small  number  of  laborers  to  be  found 
in  all  countries,  who  are  perfectly  content  with  barely  pay 
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enough  to  maintain  them,  and  the  low  wages  they  can  be 
induced  to  accept^  govern  the  price  of  all  the  rest. 

Prices  9  like  water ,  seek  a  level ;  the  highest  level  being  at 
the  lowest  outlet.  If  twenty  men  control  the  flour  trade  in 
any  locality ,  and  one  of  their  number  falls  a  dollar  a  barrel  in 
his  price,  the  remaining  nineteen  must  either  come  dowi)  to 
the  same,  or  lose  the  flour  trade,  if  the  quality  of  the  article 
sold  is  substantially  the  same  among  them  all.  On  this  prin- 
ciple a  very  few  ^age- workers,  without  ambition  or  sufficient 
intelligence,  can  regulate  or  govern  the  v'nte  of  wages,  or  the 
amount  of  wealth  secured  to  the  great  aiuas  of  their  comrades 
above  them.  In  the  most  of  human  affairs  it  is  superior 
intelligence  that  governs,  the  voice  or  the  pen  of  a  single 
mind  leading  millions.  But  through  the  power  of  prices,  or 
wages  for  labor,  the  highest  and  the  largest  number  are  gov- 
erned by  the  acts  or  feelings  of  a  very  few  of  the  lowest. 
Thousands  of  operatives  must  take  just  the  wages  that  a  very 
few  outside,  who  are  out  of  employment,  would  be  willing 
to  accept,  if  they  could  get  their  places. 

The  few  who  really  decide  the  rate  of  wages  are  of  so  little 
account  personally  that  they  are  never  observed.  This  small 
class  is  not  affected  or  reached  by  ideas  or  reasoning ;  they 
are  governed  by  inferior  motives,  and  are  usually  hopeless, 
are  naturally  improvident,  and  of  course  never  accumulate  or 
hoard.  Without  the  power  to  plan  from  any  but  the  most 
immediate  considerations,  and  those  of  a  material  and  physi- 
cal nature,  they  must  work  to-day,  or  be  hungry  to-morrow, 
and  so  accept  lower  wages  than  those  who  can  wait,  if  nec- 
essary, for  better  terms. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  those  above  to  lift  up  those  below ; 
but  it  requires  time  for  the  operation  of  moral  and  natural 
causes,  while  it  is  the  work  of  a  day  for  the  lowest  to  drag 
down  the  highest. 

The  first  ripple  of  disturbance  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  is  felt  soonest  by  those  nearest  to  destitution,  and 
the  problem  is,  how  to  remove  that  small  number  from  want. 
This  cannot  be  done,  except  as  wealth  is  more  bountifully 
distributed  to  th€$!m  through  higher  wages.  These  wages 
constantly  but  gradually  increase  until  profits  upon  labor 
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shall  cease,  and  the  wage-system  be  finally  succeeded  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  masses,  —  the  wage-system  disappearing 
through  higher  wages.  How  they  can  be  lifted  to  a  higher 
level,  is  therefore  the  immediate  question.  If  the  meas- 
ures that  soonest  affect  the  lowest  will  of  themselves  help 
those  above  them,  so  much  the  better.  We  have  said  they 
cannot  be  taught  to  accumulate,  but  they  can  be  taught  to 
consume  more  and  wisely,  if  the  lessons  are  given  in  lan- 
guage and  circumstances  that  they  can  understand.  They 
have  physical  sensibilities,  and  more  or  less  pride  and 
jealousy,  |)assions  that  will  create  motives.  The  mistake 
has  been,  that  they  have  been  appealed  to  in  a  manner  that 
demands  care  and  consideration.  The  reflections  we  are 
making,  however,  should  not  be  wholly  confined  to  what  is 
called  the  common  laborer.  There  is  a  small  per  cent  of 
people  who  own  a  home,  or  have  a  small  income,  independent 
of  regular  earnings,  or  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  can 
live  cheaply,  and  who  work  for  enough  less  than  ordinary 
help  to  hold  a  situation  when  most  people  are  discharged. 
This  advantage  is  more  frequently  exercised  by  women  work- 
ers, who  are  married,  —  and  who  regard  whatever  they  may 
earn  as  a  surplus,  — over  the  unmarried,  whose  means  of  liv- 
ing must  be  wholly  supplied  by  their  own  earnings. 

Those  whose  peculiar  personal  advantages  enable  them  to 
pay  a  bonus,  or  buy  up,  so  to  speak,  a  permanent  situation, 
by  accepting  less  than  the  prevailing  rates,  because  they  can 
live  more  cheaply  than  any  one  else,  just  as  they  are  situated, 
are  numerically  enough,  when  added  to  those  who  from 
other  motives  accept  low  wages,  to  be  called  controlling,  in 
considering  the  relation  that  low  prices  always  sustain  to 
high  prices  ;  the  few  who  bid  low,  being  a*  dead-weight  upon 
all  who  ask  for  more. 

This  small  class  must  always  be  remembered*^  first,  in  any 
calculations  made  to  increase  wages.  More  than  all  above 
them,  are  they  governed  by  what  they  must  pay  now,  to  live 
in  the  style  to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed. 

Any  surplus  of  means,  voted  or  planned,  or  pushed  by 
others  into  their  pockets,  through  reduced  iaxes  or  reduced 
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expenses,  is  easily  taken  out  of  their  wages.     They  are  prac- 
tically satisfied  if  their  chafnce  tp  earn  a  living  is  assured. 

The  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  skilled  labor  is  remunera- 
ted according  to,  and  because  of  its  skill,  is  a  fallacy  easily 
disproved  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  China  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  Hindostan  and  Belgium,  contain  the  most  wonderfully 
skilled  laborers ;  while  in  this  country,  if  one  can  believe 
the  common  assertion,  skill  is  comparatively  unknown. 

A  part  of  the  progress  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
country,  is  the  fact,  that  our  superior  machinery  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  skill  or  experience  of  the 
operative. 

We  have  little  of  apprenticeship,  no  special  education  in 
industries,  and  the  trades  are  said  to  be  full  of  incompetent 
workmen ;  yet  here  wages  are  higher  than  in  the  East,  the 
very  men  who  sweep  our  streets  being  more  highly  paid, 
and  living  in  more  comfort,  in  many  cases,  than  the  laborers 
and  artisans  of  China  and  Japan,  whose  productions,  in  their 
various  departments,  are  of  the  most  choice  and  thorough 
workmanship. 

All  the  labor  from  abroad  is  cheaper  than  the  American  or 
Americanized,  and  every  improvement  in  railroads,  telegraph- 
ing, and  naval  architecture,  brings  the  labor  of  the  opposite 
eides  of  the  globe  in  closer  competition ;  and  while  it  barely 
paid  in  1870  to  bring  a  hundred  Chinamen  to  Massachusetts, 
it  will  pay  them  to  come  of  their  own  enterprise,  in  less  than 
fifty  years. 

But  the  evil  results  of  low-paid  labor  are  to  be  anticipated, 
in  good  season,  before  it  inundates  and  swamps  the  nation, 
and  all  hopes  of  a  successful  republic. 

It  is  cheap  labor  more  than  any  other  fact  that  most  endan- 
gers our  institutions f —  cheap  labor  serving  corporate  wealth, 
intent  upon  nothing  but  more  wealth.  The  mistake  of  wealth 
is  that  it  considers  its  direct  interest  in  the  cheap  labor  it 
hires,  and  not  its  indirect  interest  in  the  dearer  labor  that 
buys  what  wealth  wishes  to  sell. 

The  number  of  laborers  who  can  buy  must  be  large,  or 
many  of  those  who  produce  to  sell  will  have  little  or  nothing 
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to  do.     Buyers  are  as  important  as  sellers ;  and  those  who 
buy  are  those  who  have  something  to  pay. 

If  the  wage-system  is  the  great  channel  through  which  the 
working  classes  obtain  their  living  and  whatever  else  of  com- 
fort they  possess,  the  question  that  must  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  philanthropists  is,  How  can  their 
wages  be  increased?  meaning  by  that,  How  can  a  work- 
man become  possessed  of  more  and  better  things?  How 
shall  he  keep  to  himself,  for  his  own  use  and  culture,  more 
of  his  own  product  ?  Or  how  can  wages  be  so  increased  that 
profit  upon  labor  shall  finally  cease,  and  co-operative  indus- 
try in  production,  as  well  as  in  distribution,  take  the  place 
of  absolutism  and  competition  ?  Causes  that  penetrate  deep 
down  into  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  institutions,  gov- 
ernments, religion,  and  various  national  peculiarities,  must 
be  established,  or  perhaps,  rather,  be  permitted  tp  act  from 
their  natural  impulse,  if  we  would  abolish  the  wage-system. 

We  have  said  wages  rest  upon  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  customs  and  manners  of  the  masses.  The  most  of 
mankind  think  they  must  have  whatever  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  having;  there  is  more  resistance  in  this  fact 
than  in  any  other  short  of  absolute  natural  necessities.  The 
fact  that  men  must  eat  or  starve,  cannot  be  changed  at  all. 
The  fact  that  they  must  eat  certain  .things  in  certain  ways,  or 
at  particular  times,  can  be  changed,  but  only  very  gradwiUy. 
The  power  of  habit  or  of  custom  is  perhaps  the  law  of  mo- 
mentum, acting  upon  the  conduct  of  man,  and  indeed  of 
animals,  for  even  animals  acquire  habits  that  are  not  easily 
changed.  A  thing  set  in  motion  will  continue  to  move 
for  a  timie,  by  the  law  of  momentum,  after  the  power  that 
caused  it  to  move  is  withdrawn.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  balance-wheel  to  a  steam-engine  or  a  watch  is 
applied.  At  every  revolution  of  the  machinery  there  is  a 
certain  point  passed,  through  a  power  independent  of  the 
steam  or  the  spring ;  and  that  power  is  in  the  momentum  a 
body  acquires  when  once  set  in  motion. 

This  illustrates,  to  some  extent,  the  principle  upon  which 
men  are  moved.  They  do  the  things  common  to  their  life, 
and  will  continue  for  a  time  to  do  them,  simply  and  only 
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because  they  have  done  them  so  long.  People  become 
attached  to  their  old  ways  of  doing ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  very  ignorant  people.  With  them  habits  are  as 
strong,  perhaps,  as  appetites  formed  for  any  i^cial  thing ; 
and  to  propose  a  change  in  their  customs,  is  to  risk  one's 
popularity  with  them,  especially  if  the*  innovation  proposed 
means  their  self-denial.  Changes  that  mean  increasing  their 
duties  or  responsibilities,  or  taxing  their  thought,  are  also 
unwelcome,  except  as  men  of  intelligence  and  of  unusual 
goodness  are  persuaded  of  their  necessity. 

Mr.  James  Hole  writes  as  follows  in  his  volume  on 
**  Homes  of  the  Working  Classes  "  :  — 

'^  That  wages  are  very  mach  regulated  by  the  habits  and  stan- 
dard of  living  of  the  workman,  is  one  of  the  best  established  prin- 
ciples in  political  economy.  Inferior  habits  of  living  are  as  much 
a  cause  as  they  are  a  result  of  low  wages.  No  real  saving,  even 
pecuniarily,  accrues  to  the  workingman  from  living  in' crowded 
lodging-houses  or  in  inferior  back-to-back  cottages. 

^'  Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment  the  indirect  loss, 
by  lowered  health  and  premature  mortality,  which  more  than  out- 
weigh any  saving  accruing  through  diminished  rent,  it  is  no  less, 
certain  that  less  rent  often  means  less  wages,  and  that  (if  any  are 
gainers)  the  employer  more  frequently  gets  the  benefit  of  such 
short-sighted  economy  than  the  employed.  Reduce  the  beef-fed 
workman  to  a  diet  of  potatoes,  and  his  wages  will  gradually  fall  to 
the  standard  which  will  barely  maintain  him  on  that  diet.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  element  of  competition.  Introduce  the  labor  of  his  wife 
and  children  into  his  oocupation,  and  his  wages  will  be  reduced, 
not  merely  through  their  competition,  but  also  as  a  consequence  of 
the  additional  assistance  derived  from  their  earnings.  It  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  necessity  for  a  certain  sum. 

"  Reduce  the  amount  required  for  rent  by  ti-ansferring  him  from 
a  comfortable  dwelling  to  a  lodging-house  or  inferior  cottage,  and, 
though  he  may  appear  to  get  a  temporary  advantage  in  the  saving, 
the  probability  is  that  his  wages  will  fall  to  the  point  needed  to 
maintain  him  in  the  lower  condition.'' 

•  .  •  •  • 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  in  any  legitimate  manner  is  a  truism.  All  that  is  meant  to 
be  insisted  on  here  is,  that  no  real  gain  is  achieved  by  permitting 
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the  continued  multiplication  of  inferior  dwellings  under  the  plea  of 
the  low  wages  of  the  working  classes." 

Sargent,  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  p.  93,  says : — 

^'  In  men,  as  in  commodities,  there  is  a  certain  standard  rate  of 
wages  in  the  one  case,  of  price  in  the  other:  below  this  standard' 
the  supply  is  reduced ;  slowly  in  the  case  of  men,  rapidly  in  the 
case  of  goods.  In  goods,  the  standard  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of 
production ;  in  men,  by  what  has  ^en  called  ^  the  standard  of 
comfort.'  When  wages  fall  below  this  standard  of  comfort,  some 
laborers  will  migrate  to  another  part  of  the  country ;  others  will 
emigrate  to  Another  part  of  the  world ;  some  will  be  prevented 
from  marrying.  A  different  distribution  of  the  actual  laborers 
will  take  place,  and  the  numbers  will  slowly  be  reduced." 

John  Stuart  Mill,  In  his  Political  Economy  (Vol.  1,  p. 
455),  says:  — 

'^  No  remedies  for  low  wag[ps  have  the  smallest  chance  of  being 
efficacious,  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the  minds  and 

habits  of  the  people/' 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  in  the  importance  so  often  attached 
to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  considered  merely  as  a  laborer's 
question,  or  to  any  of  the  schemes,  of  which  some  one  or  other 
is  at  all  times  in  vogue,  for  making  the  laborers  a  very  little  bet- 
ter off.  Things  which  only  affect  them  a  very  little^  make  no  per- 
manent impression  upon  their  habits  and  requirements,  and  they 
soon  slide  back  into  their  former  state.  To  produce  permanent 
advantage,  the  temporary  cause  operating  upon  them  must  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  great  change  in  their  condition, —  a  change  such 
as  will  be  felt  for  many  years." 

Vol.  n,  p.  304.  '^  The  habits  and  requirements  of  the  laboring 
classes  being  given  (which  determine  their  real  wages)^  rent,  prof- 
its, and  money  wages  at  any  given  time,  are  the  result  of  the 
composition  of  these  rival  forces." 

P.  821.  "  All  inventions  which  cheapen  any  of  the  things  con- 
sumed by  the  laborers,  ilaless  their  requirements  are  raised  in  an 
equivalent  degree,  in  time  lower  money  wages." 

P.  551.  ^*  The  habitual  earnings  of  the  working  classes  at  large 
can  be  affected  by  nothing  but  the  habitual  requirements  of  the 
laboring  people;  these  indeed  may  be  altered,  but  while  they 
remain  the  same,  wages  never  fall  permanently  below  the  standard 
of  those  requirements,  and  do  not  long  remain  above  that  standard." 
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M'CulIoch,  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  revised  in 
1849,  says  (p.  411)  :  — 

^'  By  the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages,  is  meant  only,  in 
the  words  of  Adam  Smith,  sach  a  rate  as  will  enable  the  laborer  to 
obtain,  ^  not  only  the  commodities  that  are  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  the  custom  of  the  country 
renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the  lowest  order, 
to  be  without/ 

^'Now  it  is  plain,  from  this  definition,  that  there  can  be  no 
absolute  standard  of  natural  or  necessary  wages.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  commodities  are  indispensable  for  the  support  of  life ; 
for  these,  as  well  as  the  other  articles  required  for  the  use  of  the 
lower  orders,  depend  essentially  on  the  physical  circumstances 
under  which  every  people  is  placed,  and  on  custom  and  habit.  The 
differences  of  climate,  for  example,  by  giving  rise  to  different 
physical  wants  in  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  necessarily 
occasion  corresponding  variations  in  the  necessary  rate  of  wages. 
Work-people  in  cold  climateSi  who  must  be  warmly  clad,  and  whose 
cottages  must  be  built  of  solid  materials  and  heated  with  fires, 
could  not  subsist  on  the  same  wages  that  would  suffice  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  those  who  inhabit  more  genial  climates,  where 
clothing,  lodging,  and  fire  are  of  inferior  importance.  Humboldt 
mentions  that  there  is  a  difference  of  Ii^arly  a  third  part  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  individuals  and  consequently  in  necessary 
wages,  between  the  hot  and  temperate  districts  of  Mexico ;  and 
there  is  a  still  greater  discrepancy  in  the  rates  of  necessary  wages 
in  distant  quarters.  The  food,  too,  of  the  laborers  in  different 
countries  varies  extremely.  In  some  it  is  both  expensive  and 
abundant,  compared  to  what  it  is  in  others.  In  England,  for  exam- 
ple, they  principally  subsist  on  bread  and  beef,  in  Ireland  on  pota- 
toes, and  in  China  and  Hindostan,  on  rice.  In  many  parts  of 
France  and  Spain,  an  allowance  of  wine  is  considered  indispensa- 
ble to  existence ;  and  in  England,  the  laboring  class  entertain 
nearly  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  beer ;  whereas  the  Chinese 
and  Hindoos  drink  nothing  but  water.  In  Ireland  the  peasantry 
live,  for  the  most  part,  in  mud  cabins,  no  better  than  the  wigwams 
of  the  American  Indians,  without,  in  many  instances,  either  a 
window  or  a  chimney ;  while  in  England,  the  cottages  of  the  peas- 
antry have  all  glass  windows  and  chimneys,  are  well  fhrnished, 
and  are  as  much  distinguished  for  thsir^  neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
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comfort,  as  those  of  the  Irish  for  their  filth  and  misery.*  In  con- 
sequence of  these  different  habits,  there  is  in  these  countries  an 
extreme  difference,  not  in  the  rate  of  necessary  wages  merely,  bat 
in  their  actual  or  market  rate, — so  much  so,  that  while  the  average 
market  price  of  a  day*s  labor  in  England  may  be  taken  at  from  20d. 
to  2s.  it  cannot  be  taken  at  more  than  6d.  or  7d.  in  Ireland,  and  Sd. 
in  Hindostan  I  The  customs  of  the  people  of  the  same  countries, 
and  the  standard  by  which  the  natural  rate  of  wages  is  determined 
at  different  periods,  have  been  equally  fluctuating  and  various. 
The  habits  of  the  English  and  Scotah  laborers  of  the  present  day 
differ  as  widely  from  those  of  their  ancestors  in  the  reigns  of  Eliz- 
abeth, James  I,  and  Charles  I,  as  from  those  of  the  laborers  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  standard  of  necessary  wages  has  been 
raised ;  there  has  been  a  greater  prevalence  of  moral  restraint ; 
•  .  •  and  the  poor  have  happily  learned  to  form  more  elevated 
opinions  rei^>ectiDg  the  amount  and  species  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  required  for  their  subsistence. 

^^The  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  not,  therefore,  fixed 
and  unvarying;  and  though  it  be  true  that  the  market  rate  of 
wages  can  never  sink  permanently  below  its  contemporary  rate,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  rise  when  the 
market  rate  rises,  and  to  fall  when  it  falls.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
supply  of  laborers  is  neither  speedily  increased  when  wages  rise, 
nor  speedily  diminished  when  they  fall.  When  wages  rise,  a  period 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  must  elapse  before  the  influence  of  the 
increased  stimulus  given  by  the  rise  to  the  principle  of  population 
can  be  felt  in  the  labor  market.  During  all  this  period,  therefore, 
work  people  have  an  increased  command  over  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences ;  their  habits  are  in  consequence  improved ;  and  as  they 
learn  to  form  higher  notions  of  what  is  required  for  their  support, 

the  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  augmented." 

.  •  •  •  •    ' 

^^  This  lowering  of  the  opinions  of  the  laboring  class  with  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  live,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
of  all  evils  that  can  befall  them.  Let  them  once  become  contented 
with  a  lower  species  of  food,  and  an  inferior  standard  of  comforts 
and  they  may  bid  a  long  adieu  to  anything  better  1" 

*.  .  .  .  •  •  •  * 

"  The  best  interests  of  society  require  that  the  rate  of  wages 
should  be  elevated  as  high  as  possible,  —  that  a  taste  for  comforts 

*  Mr.  McCulloch's  denoription  of  English  cottages  will  not  apply  to  those  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  generaUy. 
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and  enjo3nnents  should  be  widely  diflhsed,  and,  if  possible,  inter- 
woven with  national  habits  and  prejudiees." 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker  says  in  his  "  Science  of  Wealth/'  page 
255:  — 

''There  being,  then,  no  uniform  and  established  standard  of 
wages,  they  vary  according  to  the  expenses  of  subsistence  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  laboring  classes  are 
willing  to  live." 

An  illustration  of  the  power  of  custom  is  found  in  the  com* 
parison  of  country  with  city  life.  There  is  a  style  of  dress 
and  manners  and  speech  tolerated  in  the  country,  which 
would  not  be  considered  correct  in  a  city.  Custom  governs 
more  than  the  power  of  legislation  or  law,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  wages  are  always  higher  in  and  near  the  cities,  than  in 
the  provinces  or  the  country  towns ;  because  the  habits  of  liv- 
ing are  more  expensive  in  the  former  than  where  fewer  people 
are  congregated.  The  habits  of  dress,  of  speech,  of  manners, 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  wages.  There  is  a  further 
influence  to  be  observed  in  reaching  a  people,  as  deeply  as 
their  habits  and  customs ;  and  that  is  that  any  circumstance 
that  lifts  in  a  single  direction  from  a  present  long  continued 
level,  is  a  means  of  creating  a  higher  level  where  the  demands 
are  higher  in  every  respect.  For  it  is  no  truer  that  water 
seeks  a  level,  than  that  habit  or  custom,  or  fashion  or  taste, 
seeks  its  level.  The  statue  of  Powers'  "  Greek  Slave  "  in  one 
house,  will  be  out  of  level  in  another,  while  a  palace  that 
had  no  ^'  Greek  Slave"  or  some  similar  work  of  art,  is  also 
out  of  level  or  taste.  If  a  man  of  culture  were  seen  carry- 
ing a  hod,  people  would  say  ^  this  man  is  out  of  phice." 

So  when  Coleridge,  who  serving  as  a*private  in  the  ranks 
of  the  English  Dragoons,  corrected  his  commanding  officer 
who  attributed  to  Euripides  a  quotation  taken  from  Sophocles, 
he  was  immediately  recognized  as  being  '*  out  of  level,"  and 
restored  to  his  proper  place. 

The  introduction  of  the  ballot  into  a  country  like  England 
will  affect  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  revolutionized  the  habits  and  customs  of 
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both  master  and  blare.  Its  effect  has  been  to  establish  schools, 
and  to  create  wants  that  were  not  known  before.  Haying 
formerly  had  no  land  at  their  disposal,  the  freedmen  will 
seek  to  possess  it,  that  tiiey  may  own  and  partake  of  its 
fruits. 

The  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement  begins  by  proposing 
to  disturb,  in  some  practical  direction,  the  present  low  level 
of  society^  — because,  with  a  successful  >disturbance  for  the 
better  somewhere,  there  must  be  a  reorganization  of  all  the 
rest ;  that  takes  care  of  itself  naturally.  Sabbaths,  holidays, 
cheap  excursions,  the  fine  arts,  anything  that  cultivates  taste, 
is  a  happy  disturbance  of  the  present  low  level.  While  these 
influences  help  to  raise  the  standard,  there  is  also  another 
class  of  influences  that  would  reach  only  a  smaller  number  of 
men.  But  that  small  number  once  reached,  their  example 
teaches  those  below  them,  and  the  fashions,  or  customs,  or 
habits  that  they  inaugurate,  jostle  and  finally  raise  those 
below  them.  That  is  a  natural  force  that  takes  care  of  itself, 
and  all  the  care  required  of  the  labor  movement  is  towards 
that  point  where  there  will  be  the  largest  number  of  natural 
forces  set  in  motion.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  ex- 
hibited at  the  South,  where  the  negro,  who  is  something  of  a 
politician  and  yet  not  of  average  capacity,  will  go  to  a  caucus 
and  mingle  with  white  men,  and  returning  to  his  home  will 
gradually  adopt  a  higher  style  of  living.  His  comrades  soon 
follow  in  the  same  way,  knowing  nothing  of  a  caucus  or 
political  management,  or  of  the  ambitions  that  govern  a 
small  percentage  of  the  black  population  of  the  South. 

We  want,  then,  to  disturb,  by  natural  causes,  the  dead  level 
of  our  present  life.  The  question,,  therefore,  reduces  itself 
to  this :  What  pra^ tica}  measures  can  be  adopted  to  affect 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  so  to  increase  their 
wages  ?  '  But  perhaps  the  answer  to  this  should  be  preceded 
by  considering  that  generally  received  opinion,  that  cheap 
labor  produces  cheap  things,  for  if  this  be  true,  highly  paid 
labor  is  not  desirable. 

Practical  testimony  seems  to  have  been  recently  furnished 
by  the  renowned  English  railroad  contractor,  Mr.  Brassey,. 
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in  a  volume  published  by  his  son  entitled,   "Work  and 
Wages." 

Declaring  that  there  is  a  noteworthy  tendency  to  equality 
in  the  cost  of  work  throughout  the  world,  he  adds  that  — 

"  The  amount  of  daily  wages  earned  by  workmen,  aifords  no 
real  measure  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  accomplished,  and 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  given  quantity  of  work  may  be 
executed  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  the  same  woricmen,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  increased  daily  wage.*' 

Of  this  he  gives  examples  from  his  father's  experience :  — 

'^At  the  commencement  of  the  North  Devon  Railway  (Eng- 
land), tlie  wages  of  the  laborers  were  50  cents  a  day.  After  a 
while  they  were  raised  to  60  and  78  cents,  and  under  this  increase 
the  cost  of  the  work  fell.  In  carrying  out  the  London  City  Drain- 
age Works,  the  wages  of  bricklayers  were  raised  ftom  SI. 4 5  to 
$2.42  a  day.  Tet  the  brickwork  was  constructed  at  a  cheaper 
rate  per  cubic  yard  under  the  high,  than  under  the  low  wage.  In 
Russia,  the  nominal  price  of  labor  is  lower  than  that  in  any  other 
European  country,  yet  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  as  costly  as  it 
is  in  England. 

'*  In  building  the  South  Staffordshire  Railway,  the  navvies  were 
paid  73  to  85  cents  a  day.  On  the  Enniskillen  and  Bundoran 
road  (Ireland),  they  were  pajd  by  the  same  employer  86  to  40 
cents  a  day.  Notwithstanding  this  difference,  subrcontracts  on 
the  Irish  road  were  sublet  at  the  same  price  as  ^ those  on  the  Eng- 
lish." 

Mr.  Brassey,  whose  experience  in  his  speciality  of  railroad 
building  is  world-wide,  says  :  — 

^^  That  in  various  countries  he  ao^usted  wages  at  various  rates, 
with  the  constant  result  that  the  same  sum  of  money  (a  pound, 
for  instance)  yielded  the  same  amount  of  work.  Bat  extra  ex- 
dtement  from  extra  pay,  producing  extra  diligence,  yields  an  extra 
amount  of  work,  so  that,  again,  daily  pay  is  not,  in  his  experience, 
the  true  measure  of  cost.  And  even  if  the  superior  quality  of 
workmen  do  not  fully  make  up  In  product  the  difference  of  wage, 
this  high  price  of  labor  stimulates  invention  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery." * 

*  Look  at  the  example  in  the  introduotion  of  the  English  slasher  in  place  of 
the  old  dressing  machines  of  our  cotton  factories.    The  highest  earnings  were 
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Mr.  Brassey  farther  says  that  — 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway,  there  were 
employed  10,000  men,  of  whom  about  4,000  were  English  navvies, 
the  latter  on  the  more  difficult  work,  including  all  the  mining. 
These  navvies  earned  $1.25  a  day,  the  Frenchmen  earning  one- 
half  that  sum.  On  computing  the  cost  of  two  adjacent  cuttings  in 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  it  was  found  that  the  excavation 
made  by  the  English  was  at  a  lower  cost  per  cubic  yard,  than  that 
made  by  the  Frenchmen.  In  a  quarry  at  Bouvieres,  in  which  Irish, 
French,  and  English  laborers  were  employed,  each  Englishman 
received  $1.20,  each  Irishman  80  cents,  and  each  Frenchman  60 
cents  a  day,  and  the  Englishman  was  found  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous workman  for  the  contractor." 

^^  In  comparing  wages  in  England  as  they  were  25  years  ago, 
when  the  difference  was  greater,  it  is  found  that  France,  under  the 
advanced  rate,  is  better  able  to  compete  than  she  was  then  ;  and 
now,  although  wages  are  higher  in  England  than  in  any  other 
European  country,  yet  that  bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels,  and  all 
works  calling  for  higher  skill  on  railways,  can  be  executed  at 
the  cheaper  rate  in  England.  From  superior  skill  or  greater  en- 
ergy, the  more  highly  paid  workman  will  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  turn  out  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  paid. 

"On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (America),  English  laborers 
received  $1.21  to  $1.45,  while  French  Canadian  laborers  received 
85  cents  a  day.  The  English  surpassed  in  amount  of  work  for 
the  money  paid. 

"  By  the  report  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commission  in  1837,  we  find 
that  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  people  were  better  lodged, 
clothed,  and  fed,  than  in  the  other  provinces,  the  wages  of  labor 
were  higher,  averaging  $1.70  a  day,  their  food  being  mainly  meal, 
milk,  and  potatoes.  In  the  South,  the  population  was  inferior, 
their  food  potatoes  and  milk,  without  the  meal,  with  wages  at  16 
to  25  cents  a  day.  In  the  West,  their  food  was  potatoes  alone, 
without  the  meal,  and  generally  without  the  milk.  They  lived  in 
wretched  huts,  slept  on  straw,  and  worked  for  12  cents  a  day. 
Without  energy,  strength,  or  ambition,  their  work  cost  the  most 

always  in  the  dressing  room.  The  inferodaction  of  the  new  machine,  which  does 
the  work  of  six  old  ones,  reduces  the  number  of  persons  employed.  In  a  weU- 
known  mill  32  girls  and  8  men  were  required  to  dress  yarn  for  1,400  looms.  Now 
6  slashers  tended  by  8  men  and  supplying  1,800  looms,  and  capable  of  supplying 
2,000  looms,  must  reduce  the  cost  of  dressing. 
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per  cubic  yard,  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  were  the  men  up  to 
the  productive  capability  of  English  navvies. 

^^  The  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  gave  the  average  produce  of 
the  soil  at  half  of  that  in  England,  the  laborers  employed  on  the 
latter  being  only  two  to  five  of  those  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  land  cultivated,  ten  laborers  in  the  latter  raising 
only  the  same  quantity  that  four  in  the  former  raised.  Allowing 
all  that  may  and  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  facilities  afforded  to 
the  Englishman  over  those  of  his  poorer  brother,  the  disproportion 
is  still  very  great,  and  goes  far  to  prove  the  dearness  of  ill  paid 
labor,  and  illy  housed  and  fed  laborers. 

Looking  in  another  direction,  that  of  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Brassey  quotes  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Francis  Cross- 
ley  (an  English  manufacturer) ,  in  the  parliamentary  debate 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Trades  Union  Commission  (1867), 
to  the  effect  that  he  (Sir  Francis)  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  unreasonable  feeling  that  it  was  wrong  for  workmen  to 
sell  their  labor  at  the  highest  price  they  could  get.  Their 
labor  is  all  they  have  to  sell,  and  to  sell  at  best  attainable 
price  (that  being  the  law  of  sale).  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  lowest  priced  labor  is  the  cheapest. 

In  other  occupations,  also,  the  same  principle  holds.  Eng- 
lish ship-building,  the  rates  of  which,  from  carpenters  at  $1.70 
to  boys  at  60  cents  a  day,  has  proved  to  be  so  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  same  work  in  France,  that  ships  are  built  in 
England  for  French  owners  living  and  trading  in  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  higher  price  bringing  lower  cost  by  means  of 
the  superior  vigor,  skill,  and  endurance  generated  by  higher 
price. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  in  a  speech  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  said,  that  he  had  been  told  that  low  wages  were 
a  good  thing.  .  But  he  believed  that  low  wages  degraded  the 
laborer,  unfitting  him  for  work,  while  it  was  a  known  fact 
that  it  was  the  comparatively  higher  wage  of  the  English 
artisan  that  made  him  so  superior  in  productive  energy  to 
the  miserably  paid  Irish  laborer. 

In  a  defence  of  Free  Trade,  by  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1868),  he  declares  that  he  was  for  putting  things  on 
the  new  basis  of  unqualified  Free  Trade,  the  first  efiect  of 
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which  would  be  to  stop  all  raanufacturing  here,  and  so  to 
fill  the  country  with  foreign  goods,  for  many  of  which  Europe 
would  never  see  the  money.  The  conclusion  necessarily  fol- 
lowing was,  that  the  price  of  labor  would  go  down,  lower 
and  lower,  till  it  touched  the  standard  of  Europe,  and  then 
our  success  was  assured.  But  if  Mr.  Brassey  be  right,  Mr. 
Morrill  was  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  belief  of  the  former  is 
that  low  wages  do  not  ensure  cheap  cost. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  a  Government  Inspector  of  Fiactories,*  says, 
that  the  foreign  workman  is  not  equal  to  the  English  in  vigor 
and  steadiness,  so  that  the  same  number  of  operatives  em- 
ployed on  machinery  do  not  produce  the  same  amount  of 
yarn.  Comparing  the  English  spffcner  with  the  foreign,  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  is,  in  France,  one  to 
14  spindles ;  in  Bussia,  one  to  28 ;  in  Prussia,  one  to  37  ;  in 
England,  one  to  74.t 

In  some  instances  2,200  spindles  are  managed  by  one 
^  minder ''  and  two  assistants.  In  Oldenburg,  with  daily 
labor  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  M.,  and  wages  50  per  cent  less, 
only  about  the  same  weight  of  work  was  turned  olT,  and  that 
under  English  overseers,  as  would  be  produced  in  England 
between  6  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  6  o'clock,  p.  m.  Under  German 
overseers  it  was  much  less.  Wages  in  England  are  higher 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  but  English  goods  cost 
less  and  are  better. 

Mr.  William  Sargent,  whose  work  called  **  Recent  Political 
Economy"  was  published  in  1867,  says,  quoting  Mr.  Lewis 
in  his  Physiology,  that  — 

'^  After  the  Revolution  of  1818,  which  banished  English  navvies 
from  France,  certain  contractors  found  French  laborers  quite 
incompetent  at  first  to  take  thc^  places,  until  the  Frenchmen 
adopted  the  meat  diet  of  the  English.  The  change  in  food 
raised  the  laboring  power  of  the  men  so  much  that  two  men  could 
now  almost  do  what  it  required  five  men  to  do  before  X    If  the 

*  We  shoald  have  them  in  Massaohasetts. 

t  This  is  taking  the  whole  complemeut  in  a  mill  and  dividing  it  into  the  total 
nnmher  of  operatives  in  such  milL 

}  The  £*renoh  contraotors  and  manufaoturers  who  weTe  obliged  to  engage  En- 
glish navvies  and  workmen,  because  French  workmen  had  not  the  requisite 
strength,  at  last  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  *  more  liberal  meat  diet ;  and  bgr 
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Wiltshire  laborers  were  well  fed,  they  might  increase  their  work 
and  their  wages  by  one-half.  Better  food  and  higher  education 
would  bring  increased  power  and  skill,  and  thus  add  to  the  work 
done.  At  the  same  time  they  would  raise  the  tone  of  the  men  so 
far  as  to  give  them  resolution  to  migrate  in  search  of  better  em- 
ployment, and  if  necessary  to  emigrate.  Higher  wages,  too,  would 
add  to  the  motives  for  employing  machiuery.  Even  in  manufac- 
tures a  low  rate  of  wages  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery ;  for  an  engine  may  compete  unsuccessfblly  against  me- 
chanics earning  15s.  a  week,  while  against  mechanics  earning  20s.  a 
week,  it  may  pay  welt.  If  farmers  got  the  faVL  advantage  of  all 
the  most  improved  implements,  and  of  every  possible  application 
of  steam  power,  they  might  aflbrd  a  rise  of  20  or  M  per  cent  on  the 
present  wages,  and  gain  as  much  as  they  do  now." 

While  it  seems  clear  that  high  wages  do  not  mean  en- 
hanced cost,  the  question  is  still  before  us  how  to  increase 
wages.  In  the  many  discussions  occurring  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  remedy  often  proposed  is 

CoOPBBATIOir. 

There  are  two  forms  of  co-operation,  —  productive  and 
distributive.  Each  of  these  requires  for  its  successful  man- 
agement, a  much  greater  amount  of  capital  and  a  much  better 
quality  of  education,  than  the  average  workmen  possess. 
Looking  at  the  former  of  these  two,  we  find  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  persons  destined  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  productive  classes,  leave  school  at  an  age  at 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  have  acquired,  even  in 
Massachusetts',  such  an  amount  of  ordinary  knowledge  as 
would  fit  them  for  the  possibilities  of  their  lives.  The  aver- 
age age  of  leaving  school  is  less  than  fourteen,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  lad  is  not  then  by  any  means  as  well  educated 
as  he  might  and  ought  to  be.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  this.  Is 
he,  at  that  age,  so  taught  th^at  he  knows  how  to  think,  and  to 

giving  the  FrenohmeD  as  ample  a  ration  of  meat  as  that  eaten  by  the  English* 
men,  the  difference  was  soon  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  popular  idea  of  one  Englishman  being  equal  to  three  Frenchmen,  was  found 
by  contractors  to  be  tolerably  accurate,  one  Englishman  really  doing  the  work  of 
two  and  a  half  men  ;  and  M.  Payeu  remarks  that  the  consumption  of  mutton  in 
England  is  three  times  as  much  as  that  in  France,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabit- 
ants." — Liwet^  Phy$U>U>gy  of  Common  Life^  1, 174). 
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express  his  thoughts  correctly?  Does  he  so  well  under- 
stand the  philosophy,  the  laws,  and  methods  of  even  his  own 
language,  as  to  speak  it  without  error,  and  to  clothe  his 
^  thoughts  in  the  accurate  and  grammatical  forms  of  composi- 
tion? 

Our  own  experience  with  all  classes  of  workmen,  in  oral 
and  written  correspondence,  justifies  us  in  giving  a  negative 
answer.  Many  of  the  written  replies  from  them,  in  answer 
to  our  inquiries,  we  have  had  to  recopy  and  put  into  correct 
form,  before  we  could  insert  them,  in  our  reports,  the 
errors  occurring  being  violations  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
grammar  and  spelling ;  and  it  mmst  be  remembered  that  our 
replies  have  been  made  from  the  best  educated  and  best  paid 
of  their  class,  — their  communications  showing  no  lack  of 
brain  power  nor  lack  of  thought. 

They  were  not  well  taught  in  the  art  of  giving  expression 
to  thoughts,  and  of  recording  such  thoughts,  in  the  accepted 
forms,  at  the  time  that  the  training  for  such  requisites  ceased, 
and  the  life-work  of  the  hands  began.  Nor  had  they,  at  such 
time,  been  made  even  ordinarily  expert  in  the  use  of  the  eye, 
the  ear,  or  the  hand,  nor  had  they  been  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  any  industrial  art.  Our  methods  of  education 
had  not  carried  them  that  far,  when  necessity  drove  them 
from  the  school  to  work.  Nor,  in  the  general,  had  they 
been  taught  how  to  observe,  how  to  reason  after  observ- 
ing, or  how  to  reflect,  how  to  reach  after  and  acquire  great 
truths.  All  this  came,  if  at  all,  in  after-school  life,  and  while 
to  some  of  more  than  an  average  intellect  and  mental  grasp,  it 
came  in  a  good  measure,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  came  to  them  to 
the  extent  that  a  just  education  would  have  secured ;  while 
to  the  great  bulk  of  them,  it  never  came  at  all.  Nor,  again, 
had  they  befen  taught  how  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  routine 
of  business,  the  true  powers  and  capabilities  of  figures,  the 
philosoplyr  of  arithmetic,  or  of  the  science  of  form.  Hence 
come  the  many  difficulties  incident  to  the  apprentice-work  of 
the  machinist,  the  architect,  the  carpenter,  and  of  the  handi- 
craftsman  generally. 

Equal  defects  we  believe  also  existed  growing  out  of  the 
impossibility,  at  so  unripe  an  age,  of  a  proper  formation  of 
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character y  and  the  engrafting  of  good  morals,  or,  as  we  may 
call  it,  the  training  of  the  heart.     This  defect,  though  in 
many  cases  alleviated  by  the  influence  of  home  and  of  church, 
is  far  greater  than  is  generally  believed,  and  is,  we  think, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  general  distrust  of  each  other  existing 
among  workingmen,  and  that  unhappy  mutual  suspicion  and 
jealousy  which  weakens  all  their  efforts,  divides  them  into  re- 
pelling and  diverging  cliques,  renders  them  the  easy  prey  of 
demagogues,  and  makes  futile  those  efforts  which  if  patiently 
but  perseveringly  and  unitedly  struggled  for,  taking  one 
object  at  a  time,  would  ensure  success.     This  last  defect,  and 
their  general  lack  of  business  knowledge  and  requirements, 
are,  we  believe,  a  great  obstacle  to  success  in  either  kind 
of  co-operation.     Both  of  these  mean  business  in  the  highest 
form,  and  no  such  business  was  ever  successfully  carried  on 
without  mutual  confidence  and  a  true  education  of  head  and 
heart  among  those  who  attempt  &.     Hence  we  come  back  to 
our  oft-repeated  demand  for  more  and  better  education,  of 
a  more  complete  development  of  the  capabilities  which  God 
has  given    to  men.     Such  education  demands  more  time 
before  the  life-work  of  the  hand  begins,  and  more  time  to 
keep  it  up  while  the  same  life-work  continues.     So  then  we 
repeat  the  remark,  notwithstanding  criticism,  and  the  appeal 
to  a  false  pride,  that  co-operation  demands  a  higher  and 
more  intelligent  preparation,  that  it  will  mature  into  prac- 
tice by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  and  as  the  natural  result  of 
a  different  distribution  of  education  and  wealth,  which  words 
mean  power. 

Dangers  and  chance  of  failures  oppose  the  success  of  those 
enterprises  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  to  which  ordinary 
individual  business  is  liable,  and  most  of  these  are  traceable 
to  what  we  have  so  often  declared  to  be  a  prime'  essential  of 
the  workingmen, —  and  that  is  the  amount  of  true  education 
which  will  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  possibilities  of  his 
after  life,  and  enable  him  to  confide  more  in  his  fellows,  and 
to  be  more  worthy  of  confidence  from  them.  "  We  are  all 
the  time  cutting  each  others'  throats"  (recently  said  a  master 
mechanic  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau) ,  ^  and  must  keep  at  it 
till  we  are  better  educated,  till  we  know  more  and  can  earn 
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more."  Out  of  that  evil  spirit  they  most  be  delivered ;  and 
to  be  so  delivered  they  must  receive  a  higher  culture ;  and 
to  receive  this,  they  must  have  more  time  before  work-life 
begins,  and  more  while  it  lasts.  It  has  been  well  said,  *^tbat 
there  is  nothing  more  jealous  than  poverty,  nothing  meaner 
than  ignorance.'' 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  stockholder  and  workman  in  a 
co-operative  association,  to  render  unquestioning  obedience 
to  former  equals  with  whom  they  have  been  upon  easy  and 
familiar  terms.  To  be  to-day  the  companion,  and  to-morrow 
the  willing  subordinate  to  that  companion,  made  into  a  chief 
by  the  votes  of  the  company,  requires  extraordinary  self-con- 
trol. Mr.  Holyoake,  the  author  of  the  *'  History  of  Co-op-* 
eration  in  £ochdale/'  well  says,  ^The  reason  why  many 
societies  already  affected  by  this  moral  disease  do  not  col- 
lapse, is  owing  to  certain  brave  and  distinguished  men,  who 
founded  them,  and  who  take  such  pride  in  the  honor  of  .their 
order,  that  they  stand  by  them  on  this  account  until  that 
stage  is  reached,  when  the  moral  disqualification  of  co-ope- 
ratora  shall  receive  as  much  attention  as  has  been  so  success- 
fully given  to  their  financial  errors."  And  the  difficulties 
with  which  co-operative  experiments  contend  are  not  all 
from  its  inside  workings. 

There  are  outside  facts  quite  as  fetal  to  their  success,  and 
some  of  these  are  common  to  all  attempts  at  business  by  par- 
ties of  limited  capital.  The  men  who  are  to  co-operate  must 
have  sufficient  intelligence  to  unite  and  subordinate  every 
thing  to  the  leading  idea,  which  is  the  building  up  of  a  busi- 
ness that  will  pay.  But  the  very  best  leadership  either  strikes 
out  individually  for  itself  alone,  or  is  bought  up  or  hired 
by  capital  as  fast  as  it  proves  itself;  and  therefore  the  best 
leadership  hsis  no  motive  to  unite  its  fortunes  with  a  few 
struggling  co-operators  whose  reputation  for  success  and 
harmony  is  not  very  good.  All  co-operative  experiments, 
therefore,  start  with  the  prospects  belonging  to  second-rate 
executives.  That  credit,  so  doubly  necessary  to  slender 
resources,  is  nothing  to  what  can  be  commanded  by  the  talent 
that  coifducts  the  usual  business  enterprises  of  the  day.  For 
this  the  men  are  not  to  blame.   In  addition  to  the  disadvantage 
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of  a  lack  of  good  managemcnty  erery  co-operative  company, 
with  one  exception,  that  has  ever  started  in  this  State,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  begun  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  monopoly,  or  a  patent,  or  an  exclusive  or  local 
power  of  some  sort,  that  clears  so  many  business  begin- 
nings from  competition  with  those  previously  established. 
The  very  idea  of  co-operation  is  at  war  with  competition ; 
and  yet  no  more  deadly  competition  was  ever  attempted  than 
by  those  who  begin  business  in  the  name  of  co-operation. 
In  principle,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  competition 
of  one  single  man  with  another,  and  that  of  one  thousand 
men  with  a  thousand  other  men.  If  competition  is  a  con- 
flict of  interests  between  individuals,  it  is  equally  so  between 
communities  or  large  working  forces  struggling  to  secure  a 
market  where  there  is  not  room  for  both.  When  the  agent 
of  a  co-operative  stove  manufactory  succeeds  in  convincing 
the  trade  that  it  will  be  better  served  by  buying  the  stove  it 
has  become  his  business  to  introduce,  his  success  means  that 
other  stove  manufacturers  must  sell  lower,  or  make  a  better 
stove,  or  leave  the  business.  And  before  it  comes  to  this, 
the  pay  of  their  workmen  will  be  reduced,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  their  competition  with  co-operation.  Between 
competition  and  co-operation  there  is  a  fundamental  conflict. 
They  can  never  be  harmonized.  The  individual  capitalist 
who  thinks  and  manages  his  business  only  for  himself,  regard- 
less of  those  he  undersells  or  causes  to  tail,  is  acting  precisely 
like  a  hundred  co-operators  who  regard  only  themselves  and 
their  business,  and  succeed  because  none  can  compete  with 
them. 

Both  competition  and  monopoly  are  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  co-operation ;  and  yet  a  system  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  amass  millions,  means  both  monopoly 
and  competition.  These  elements  must  almost  wholly  dis- 
appear before  the  real  era  of  co-operation  will  be  possible. 
A  co-operative  enterprise  that  succeeds,  is  in  danger  of  fraud 
from  its  managei's,  while  the  co-operators  are  without  the 
usual  safeguards.  The  danger  of  fraud  consists  largely  in 
the  fact  that  the  motives  are  great,  and  the  opportunities  are 

ample.     The  manager  who  has  made  the  enterprise  a  succes 
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has  secured  the  confideDce  of  the  company,  and  has  made  new 
friends  besides,  who  are  not  slow  to  surest  his  opportunities. 
His  previous  honesty  was  his  want  of  opportunity.  K  he  is 
still  as  honest,  as  he  has  proved  himself  capable,  he  is  a  rare 
man,  —  an  exception, —  and  the  future  success  of  the  co-ope- 
rators depends  upon  how  well  he  resists  temptation.  On 
this  single  rock  many  of  the  attempts  finally  fail.  A  list  of 
the  failures  as  well  as  successes  in  co-operative  undertakings, 
is  a  desideratum.  But  where  the  life  or  death  of  the  scheme 
depends  upon  the  conduct  of  a  single  manager,  it  is  not  the 
co-operation  of  the  workers,  but  it  is  the  one- man  power 
against jWhich  it  is  the  idea  of  co-operation  to  protest. 

Concerning  the  superior  efficiency  of  one  man  in  busi- 
ness management,  to  an  association,  the  remarks  made  by  a 
writer  in  the  "  North  American  Review,'*  in  1866,  will  apply 
with  some  force :  — 

'^  In  a  work  of  the  first  difficulty,  such  as  the  winning  of  a  great 
campaign,  or  conducting  a  daily  paper  of  the  first  rank,  one  man  is 
a  power,  two  men  may  be  a  half  power,  three  itien  may,  in  certain 
rare  circumstances,  be  some  small  fraction  of  a  power;  but  an 
association  is  no  power  at  all.  Partnership  and  association  are 
excellent  things,  destined,  doubtless,  to  Airther  development ;  but 
the  most  difficult  feats  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  done 
by  one  single  man. 

^'  To  make  the  management  of  productive  industry  less  difficult, 
is  one  of  the  essentials  to  successful  co-operation.  The  motives  to 
fraud  must  be  reduced,  as  well  as  the  power  of  money  to  make 
money.  The  masses  must  be  better  Judges  of  the  ri^t  men  in  the 
right  place,  and  the  cost  of  each  one  finding  the  occupation  to 
which  by  nature  he  is  best  fitted,  must  be  made  less,  among  the  pre- 
liminaries to  successAil  associated  labor." 

The  knowledge  and  power  necessary  for  the  working 
classes  to  co-operate,  must  be  acquired  by  slow  and  natural 
steps.  Upon  this  point,  we  quote  from  a  respondent  in  our 
first  report  (page  346)  :  — 

"They  will  not  make  any  sudden  jump  or  leap  in  any  direction, 
much  less  will  they  spring  at  a  single  bound  out  of  the  wages  chan- 
nel into  that  or  co-operative  production.     They  will  attain  this 
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through  growth,  education,  and  development.  The  time  it  will  take 
for  the  wageclasses  Anally  to  reach  co-operation  is  exactly  the 
time  required  to  increase  their  compensation  gradually,  until  it 
reaches  the  level  where  the  profits  made  upon  labor  are  no  longer 
enough  to  support  non-producers,  but  are  sufficient  to  give  all  who 
labor,  the  individual  capital  necessary  to  co-operate." 

The  measure  that  will  best  do  this,  and  least  arouse  the 
opposition  of  the  working  classes,  and  which  will,  at  the  same 
time,  successfully  revolutionize  iheiv  habits  and  customs,  is 
the  one  to  which  the  thoughts  of  the  statesman  and  economist 
should  be  directed;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  measure  that  has  the  sympathy  of  the  working  clashes 
of  every  nation, — 

Thb  Rbductiok  of  the  Hoors  of  Labor. 

We  believe  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will  in- 
crease wages  without  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  practicable  and  the  most  efficient  measure 
of  legislation  that  can  be  enacted. 

It  is  noticeable  that  an  increase  of  wages  or  of  comfort 
has  followed  each  successive  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
in  England,  where  this  experiment  has  been  the  longest 
tried,  we  not  only  have  an  increase  in  the  current  wages  of 
the  people,  but  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
'  their  wages  even  in  the  necessities  of  life ;  so  that  out  of 
a  day's  labor  the  English  workingman  has  been  able  to  ob* 
tain,  not  only  better  opportunities,  but  more  bushels  of 
wheat  and  more  pounds  of  meat,  than  ho  was  able  to  buy  for 
longer  hours  of  toil. 

The  petition  upon  which  the  Bureau  was  created  called  for 
a  **  commission  to  investigate  the  relation  which  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  would  bear  to  the  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  social  interests  of  the  State."  In  conformity 
with  tho  spirit  of  the  petition  and  its  signers,  we  give 
place  to  an  argument  upon  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  asking  that  full  attention  to  the  views  presented, 
which  the  economic  phase  of  the  question  and  its  im- 
portance demands.      A  statement  of  the  labor  question, 
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starting  from  the  fact  of  poverty  and  ending  with  the 
first  necessary  step  to  its  abolition,  would  be  worth  more  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth  than  any 
other  contribution  that  could  possibly  be  made ;  for  upon  a 
full  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  general  question, 
depends  the  success  or  failure  of  government  by  the  people. 

LXHITATION    OF    TiMB, 

In  Relation  to  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealth,    An$u)er$ 

to  ObjectiofiM,    By  B.  J.  Butts. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Bureau  for  ^  testimony  and 
argument "  from  living  witnesses  (under  some  "special  de- 
partment "  of  legitimate  inquiry) ,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  take  up  a  branch  of  the  general  subject  least  likely 
to  be  treated  by  others,  and  yet  of  grave  importance,  in  his 
view,  to  the  public  good. 

While  endeavoring  to  answer  objections  of  various  par- 
ties, he  has  usually  avoided  giving  their  names,  understand- 
ing it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  (which  he  fully 
approves)  to  confine  its  investigations  strictly  to  the  domain 
of  facts  and  arguments,  irrespective  of  personal  or  party  con- 
siderations. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  why  a  distinguished  American  citi- 
zen should  fail  to  see  the  truth  of  a  certain  political  and 
moral  reform,  which  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  parties,  the  statement  was  made  by  his  per- 
sonal friend,  "He  has  not  studied  the  question."  Let  the 
same  answer  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that  some  of  our  ablest 
statesmen  and  political  economists,  each  absorbed  in  his  own 
special  field  of  labor,  should  fail  to  see,  not  only  the  funda- 
mental philosophy,  but  to  do  justice  even  to  the  prima  facie 
claims  of  the  so-called  "  Short  Time  Movement."  We  see  it 
urged,  by  an  otherwise  intelligent  and  apparently  disinter- 
ested economist,  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  Labor  would 
be  "  a  positive  detriment,  not  only  to  society  in  general,  but 
to  the  laboring  men  as  a  class." 

Unfortunately  for  this  statement,  there  is  no  historical 
data  to  which  the  objector  can  refer  for  proofs,  there  being 
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na  case  hitherto  recorded,  where  the  reduction  of  toil  has 
actually  proved  "detrimental,**  either  to  "  society  in  general, 
or  to  the  laboring  men  as  a  class."  Even  if  we  accept  the 
objector's  idea  of  what  may  constitute  a  ^  detriment,"  a  look 
at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  production  merely,  he 
must  still  argue  without  historical  precedents.  In  claiming 
that  less  hours  will  diminish  production  in  the  same  ratio  that 
the  hours  are  reduced,  or  that  **  society  in  general  will  be 
made  so  much  the  poorer,"  they  venture  upon  a  sea  of  pure 
speculation,  and  their  claim  can  only  be  sustained  by  pure 
theoretic  reasoning.  This  reasoning  must  be  so  conclusive 
as  to  positively  disprove  the  lessons  of  past  experience.  The 
opposers  of  a  two  hours'  reduction  from  twelve  to  ten,  in 
England,  were  compelled  in  a  few  years  to  acknowledge 
their  mistake,  and  to  confess  themselves  to  have  been  mere 
theorists,  rather  than  practical  statesmen  or  political  econo- 
mists. And  if  we  may  borrow  the  mantle  of  the  Virginian 
patriot,  who  **  knew  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the 
past,"  we  shall  infer  that  every  limitation  of  the  burdens  of 
the  producing  classes,  will  either  be  attended,  or  speedily 
followed,  by  a  sum  of  advantages  which  it  wrtuld  require  a 
generation  of  mathematicians  to  enumerate. 

Every  such  limitation,  in  whatever  form  effected,  is  a 
virtual  emancipation  of  the  people  from  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation. It  was  once  thought,  in  the  days  of  Patrick  Henry, 
that  to  lift  such  a  burden  from  the  English  colonies  would 
prove  detrimental,  not  Qply  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  people  of  both  countries.  But  the  taxed 
colonies,  rising  on  the  fledged  wings  of  liberty,  bring  out  a 
new  lamp  of  experience  for  the  generations  to  come.  The 
genius  of  free  labor  that  followed,  reacting  on  the  home 
monopolies  of  the  mother  country,  eventually  lessened  the 
hours  of  toil  for  her  own  producers,  and  even  added  to  her 
coffers  a  greater  revenue »  as  well  as  to  her  honor  a  greater 
glory  than  she  had  lost  in  the  buried  tea-chests  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

But  there  is  a  second  class  of  objectors,  who  admit  that  the 
laboring  classes  (which  is  equivaleht  to  saying  all  classes) 
have  more  of  the  comforts  And  luxuries  of  life,  under  the  ten- 
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hour  system,  than  when  they  worked  twelve  or  more  hoivs 
daily;  "not  because  of  the  reduction  of  hours,**  say  they» 
"  but  in  spite  of  that  reduction.  The  employment  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  the  subdivision  of  labor,  is  what  has 
done  the  two  hours'  work.*' 

This  is  an  apparently  pertinent  statement;  but  in  it  lies 
the  fine  fallacy,  or  rather  the  fiilse  i^aue  on  which  this  objec- 
tion hinges.  As  if  it  were  not  precisely  because  **  machinery 
has  done  the  two  hours'  work  "  (deducted  from  the  twelve- 
hour  system),  that  the  benefit  has  justly  gone,  in  part,  to 
the  workers  I  And  the  question  whether  further  benefit 
should  come  to  the  workers,  depends  upon  whether  the  ma- 
chinery is  still  working,  and  mechanical  improvements  still 
accumulating. 

This  stroke  of  logic,  therefore,  is  properly  no  reply  to  the 
claims  of  the  intelligent  friends  of  reduction.  They  do  not 
state  the  proposition  in  the  logical  form  of  cause  and  effect. 
They  simply  aver  the  &cts :  that  positive  benefits  invariably 
attend  or  follow  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  toil ;  not  that 
such  limitation,  nakedly  considered,  arbitrarily  produces 
those  benefits.  The  fact  that  the  two  go  together,  is  just  as 
good  an  argument  for  more  leisure  for  labor,  as  if  there  was 
a  logical  connection  between  them.  For  "  how  can  we  rea- 
son but  from  what  we  know?"  And  we  know  that  mechan- 
ical improvements  are  most  prevalent  by  far  in  those  coun- 
tries, or  under  the  operations  of  those  civil  institutions,  in 
which  the  hours  of  toil  are  least  irksome  or  prolonged. 

The  simple  proposition  is,  in  the  light  of  this  second  objec- 
tion, Which  of  the  two  modes  of  industrial  emancipation 
(the  mechanical  and  inventive,  or  the  limitation  of  time) 
lies  most  within  the  province  of  enlightened  and  practical 
legislation?  That  it  is  impractical  to  begin  by  passing  a 
legislative  act  that  **  there  shall  be  new  improvements  or  invent 
tions  in  industrial  machinery ^^^  was  long  since  demonstrated, 
we  think,  by  the  author  of  the  apparently  paradoxical  state- 
ment, "  A  reduction  of  time  is  an  increase  of  wages,'*  We 
cannot  legislate  brains  into  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  pro- 
duce a  single  labor-saving  invention  by  direct  act  of  Con- 
gress.  And  yet  this  conceded  principle  is  applied  (by  parties, 
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too,  who  do  not  scruple  to  vote  for  direct  legislative  appro- 
priations for  new  railroads  or  privileged  corporations)  to  the 
indirect  measure  of  lifting  the  burden  of  toil  from  the  over- 
worked classes,  with  a  view  to  physical  recuperation  and 
mental  improvement. 

In  reply  to  the  secondary  consideration,  that  "  if  people 
have  more  time  they  will  invent  more  contrivances  for  saving 
labor,"  an  objector  inquires  :  "  Who  are  the  men  who  invent, 
and  when  do  they  do  it?  I  am  acquainted,"  he  says,  "  with 
a  large  number  of  inventors,  and  I  never  knew  one  of  them 
to  shut  himself  up  and  say:  ^ Now  Til  invent  something .^ ^^ 
As  though  it  were  not  simply  because  inventions  do  not  and 
cannot  come  by  being  "  shut  up,"  that  we  would  apply  our 
lever  at  the  only  point  where,  in  our  opinion,  the  social  body 
can  be  the  most  effectually  moved.  Though  a  machine  may 
not  come  into  beipg  by  a  written  or  spoken  word,  a  political 
and  moral  reform  can  be  effected  in  no  other  way.  And 
whenever  such  a  reform  is  effected,  it  is  of  minor  importance 
whether  its  sister  invention  comes  a  day  later  or  a  day  earlier 
than  itself,  or  whether  it  comes  because  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the 
reduction  of  time.  Motor  power  is  indispensable  to  the 
machinery  already  in  being,  but  the  power  of  motives  is  the 
source,  not  only  of  new  mechanical  contrivances,  but  of 
social,  sBsthetic,  and  moral  improvement  as  well.  And  it  is 
to  the  motives  of  the  classes  who  are  now  without  motive, 
and  who  are  virtually  shut  up  by  a  power  beyond  their  con- 
trol, that  we  may  legitimately  and  successfully  appeal,  by  an 
emancipatorial  act,  reducing  their  hours  of  compulsory  toil. 
To  say  that  such  an  act  will  fall  inert  on  the  masses  of  the 
people,  or  that  they  will  prevent  a  measure  of  justice  by  a 
spontaneous  abuse  of  the  boon  of  liberty,  is  resolutely  to 
face  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  repeat  the 
Atheism  which  once  declared  that  the  liberated  slave  on  the 
West  India  Isles,  or  in  our  Southern  States,  would  either 
idle  away  his  time  in  the  shades  of  the  orange  groves,  or  rise 
in  power  only  to  clutch  at  the  throat  of  his  former  master ! 
And  were  it  not  that  such  a  plea  comes  from  the  pen  and  the 
lips  of  eminent  writers  and  political  teachers,  it  would  be  too 
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puerile  to  mention  it  in  a  grave  discussion  of  the  philosophy 
of  labor  reform. 

But  while  it  is  allowed  that  past  limitations  of  the  hours 
of  toil  have  proved  beneficent,  in  every  aspect,  it  is  said, 
**  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  reduction  somewhere,"  and 
that  ten  hours  is  that  limit. 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  limit,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  just  at  that  point  where  labor  ceases  to  be  compulsory, 
and  where  further  legislative  interference,  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  would  be  as  unjustifiable  as  it  now  is  in  the  interest 
of  capital. 

But  in  claiming  that  a  certain  number  of  hours  is  the  true 
limit,  and  at  the  same  time  that  this  limit  is  reached  through 
machinery  (that  i§,  made  possible  because  of  the  labor-^saving 
power  of  machinery) ,  rather  than  through  political  or  moral 
causes,  our  objectors  fail  to  tell  us* how  the  machinery  is  still 
to  be  kept  running,  new  patents  taken  out,  and  old  ones 
improved,  while  the  hours  of  labor  are  to  remain  stationary? 

It  IB  very  graciously  said,  usually  by  those  who  make  their 
profits,  and  hence  feel  themselves  no  such  necessity,  that 
men  —  that  is,  other  men  —  **must  labor  to  live  " ;  that  the 
necessary  amount  of  labor  varies  with  the  climate,  and  other 
operating  causes,  but  that  with  laboring  men  an  average  of 
'  ten  hours'  daily  labor  is  required  to  supply  the  present  wants, 
natural  and  artificial,  of  the  community. 

But  behind  the  term  ^^  natural  and  artificial  wants,"  there 
is  room  for  considerable  speculation  I  Does  the  candid 
objector  mean  to  imply  that  we  must  keep  up  our  present 
societary  regime  precisely  as  we  have  it,  —  support  the  mid- 
dlemen in  their  places,  and  maintain  the  speculators  on  their 
golden  wing?  Are  we  still  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
sharp-faced  merchants  and  brokers  in  their  profits,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  in  their  silks,  purchased  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  seller  at  a  per  cent  that  builds  him  a  mansion  or 
sends  him  to  Congress,  but  which  were  woven  by  the  factory 
girl,  who  prefers  her  twelve  hours'  labor  and  her  threadbare 
apparel  to  the  gold  of  the  libertine  ?  Are  these  the  "  na'ural 
and  artificial  wants  "  to  which  our  objectors  refer,  and  is  this 
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the  necessity  they  feel  for  the  continuance  of  the  long  hour 
system  ? 

Even  our  present  hours  of  labor,  they  claim,  have  failed 
to  produce  the  aggregate  wealth  which  many  have  supposed. 
*'In  our  own  town  of  Milford,"  said  an  acquaintance  of  the 
writer,  "are  some  $3,300,000  worth  of  taxable  property,  and 
some  9,000  people,  giving,  on  the  average,  nearly  $368  for 
each  person.  The  average  in  Massachusetts  is  about  $5.00 
per  capita.  But  Massachusetts,''  he  avers,  "is  a  wealthy 
State,"  and  he  very  much  doubts  "  if  an  equal  distribution  of 
accumulated  property,  in  the  country,  would  give  $1.00  for 
each  individual." 

To  this  eulogy  of  our  present  industrial  system,  we  here 
add  the  statement  of  Albert  Brisbane,  who  said,  before  the 
late  Franco*6erman  war,  that  if  the  total  annual  product  of 
France  were  equally  divided,  it  would  not  give  to  each  of  its 
inhabitants  30  cents  a  day ;  while  that  of  England  and  the 
United  States  would  not  give  35  cents  a  day.  "  Now  a  pit- 
tance like  this/'  he  says,  "  is  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the 
wants,  means  of  education,  recreation,  etc.,  of  human  be- 
ings." But  does  he  suppose  that  a  pittance  like  this  would 
follow  in  the  line  of  those  legislative  measures  which  begin 
by  the  recognition  of  the  manhood  of  the  workers,  and  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  leisure  and  wealth,  through  the 
wage-channel,  and  which  end  only  by  the  abolition  of  tho 
wage-system  ?  Whatever  faith  he  may  lack  in  these  meas- 
ures of  political  and  moral  reform,  he  does  not  fail  to  remark 
that  "  the  little  wealth  produced  under  our  present  system,  is, 
in  addition,  very  unjustly  distributed.  A  small  minority  of 
merchants,  financiers,  and  capitalists,  with  their  dependents, 
get  one-half  of  it.  The  result  is,  that  the  vast  majority  have 
not  20  cents  a  day,  perhaps  not  15  cents  (including  men, 
women,  and  children),  to  live  upon." 

This  statement  accoixls  with  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, in  his  ^New  Monetary  System," .that  ^  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  country,  own  one-half  of 
the  property."  And  probably  of  the  9,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants of  Milford,  above  mentioned,  less  than  two  and  a  half 
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per  cent  are  owners  of  half  the  property.  And  while  an 
impractical  or  agrarian  distribution  of  property  is  no  part  of 
the  claim  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  toil,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  better  than  our  present  ragged, degradation, 
would  be  the  boon  of  even  |1.00  capital,  or  a  certain  income 
of  30  cents  a  day. 

It  is,  therefor^,  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  the  writer, 
that  the  scantiness  of  our  present  production  should  be  seri- 
ously urged  as  an  argumeM,  not  merely  against  an  arbitrary 
division,  but  against  the  well  considered  demand  for  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  wealth,  through  the  wage  channel.  As 
if  such  a  scantiness,  allowing  it  to  exist,  did  not  increase, 
rather  than  lessen,  the  present  claims  of  distributive  justice  I 
If  the  high  profits  of  a  flour  merchant  are  questionable,  even 
in  times  of  general  prosperity,  what  is  to  be  said  of  his  gains, 
or  rather  of  a  system  of  society  which  renders  his  gains  pos- 
sible, in  a  time  of  famine  ?  A  family  sits  down  at  a  table, 
poorly  supplied  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  food ;  but  the 
master  retains  by  his  own  plate  a  quantity  sufficient  not  only 
to  guard  himself  from  hunger,  or  the  f^r  of  it,  but  an  added 
p3r  centum  for  the  next  meal.  At  every  successive  meal  the 
amount  at  his  own  plate  increases,  while  that  of  the  other 
members  decreases  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  that  is  the  picture 
drawn  by  Mr.  Brisbane  and  others,  of  our  unscientific  sys- 
tem of  production.  And  when  it  is  demanded,  by  subordi- 
nate members,  not  that  the  master's  pile  shall  be  levelled,  but 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  shall  be  reversed,  and  that  the 
reversed  ratio  shall  continue  up  to  the  point,  where  no  mem- 
ber shall  suffer,  it.  is  vj^ry  gravely  answered  by  the  head  of 
the  family,  that  "more  must  be  produced  from  the  farm" 
before  this  first  step  can  be  taken  towards  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution. If  the  actual  producers  in  the  family  object,  and 
aver  that  their  part  of  the  toil  ought  to  be  lessened  at  once, 
rather  than  increased,  it  is  very  graciously  replied  (and  here 
we  give  the  precise  language  of  a  prominent  manufacturer, 
and  a  man  of  wealth) ,  "  Very  well ;  this  you  can  accomplish 
by  foregoing  some  of  your  present  comforts."  In  other 
words,  "  my  comforts  must  be  kept  intact,  and  if  you  would 
have  more  leisure  you  must  work  for  less  wages,  and  purchase 
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the  boon  at  the  expense  of  the  scanty  luxuries  you  already 
Jiave.  If  you  would  have  more  luxuries,  you  must  obtain 
them  by  still  harder  or  longer  hours  of  labor ;  for  both  the 
necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life  must  come  out  of  your 
own  bone  and  sinew,  either  in.  one  form  or  another." 

This  paraphrase  may  have  a  hard  and  ugly  appeftranoe ; 
but  if  the  picture  is  true  to  life,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  writer. 

Now,  our  philosophy  is  directly  the  reverse :  that  the  first 
condition  of  more  production,  in  the  aggregate  (not  necessa- 
rily in  the  form  of  profits),  is  an  increased  per  cent  of  justice 
to  the  producers  now  in  the  field.  It  is  obvious,  aside  from 
machinery,  that  increased  production  must  come,  either  by 
an  additional  strain  upon  our  present  producers,  or  by  adding 
to  their  number  from  the  ranks  of  the  non-producers .  For 
the  first  proposition,  that  is,  an  increase  of  the  present  hours 
of  toil,  on  the  part  of  the  present  toilers,  no  statesman  or 
economist  will  have  the  face  to  contend.  But  in  accepting  the 
other  alternative,  how  are  the  non-producers  to  be  brought 
Into  the  field  ?  Will  they  come  at  the  old  tune  of  eleven  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  ?  While  our  present  toilers  still  continue 
their  ditching,  on  the  farms  of  the  western  land  speculator, 
or  their  spinning,  in  the  factory  of  the  eastern  merchant,  the 
same  hours  for  the  same  pay,  will  said  speculator,  or  mer- 
chant, haste  to  imitate  their  example,  seize  the  shovel  and 
spade,  or  don  the  garments  of  the  operator,,  and  come  down 
and  work  by  the  side  of  "nature's  noblemen"?  On  the 
contrary,  to  bring  them  to  terms,  and  the  train  of  unscien- 
tific producers  who  support  them  in  their  glory,  will  require 
something  more  to  the  purpose  than  a  good  example. 

While  we  regard  "  strikes,"  either  for  higher  wages  as  the 
end,  or  for  an  equal  division  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
State,  as  not  being  to  the  purpose  in  a  movement  whose 
animus  is  culture  and  manhood,  rather  than  profit  or  loss, 
we  yet  would  have  the  "  honest  toilers  "  of  the  Republic 
secure,  at  once,  a  sovereign  command  over  one-fifth  of  the 
fime  which  they  now  virtually  squander,  to  the  degradation, 
if  not  demoralization  of  their  own  class,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness  and  dissipation  in  every  other. 

This  primary  claim  for  more  leisure,  with  its  inevitable 
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corollary,  a  higher  culture  anil  improved  surroundings, 
though  seemingly  less  radical  or  revolutionary  than  a  de- 
mand for  the  abolition  of  interest,  and  the  banking  system, 
or  the  peremptory  or  graduated  ousting  of  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, is  really  the  aspect  of  the  great  labor  movement, 
most  dreaded  by  the  capitalists,  as  a  ruling  class.  They 
know,  if  not  by  philosophy,  then  by  instinct,  that  the  meas- 
ure of  reduction  of  time  will  not  only  not  be  followed  by 
a  reduction  of  wages,  but  that  the  public  appeal  to  motives, 
and  the  stimulus  to  thought,  among  operatives,  will  prove 
to  be  an  inevitable  precursor  to  an  increase  of  their  wages. 
As  well  might  they  permit  a  jet  of  steam  to  escape  from  the 
boiler  of  the  engines  in  their  shops  and  factories,  without 
allowing  the  vacuum  to  be  instantly  supplied  by  newly  gen- 
erated steam,  as  to  first  open  the  door  of  leisure,  with  all  its 
possibilities,  to  their  operatives,  and  then  ask  them  to  work 
for  the  same  wages !  The  feat  is  both  morally  and  physi- 
cally impossible. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  reforms  "  never  go  back."  However 
correctly  this  may  apply  to  general  reform,  it  will  surely 
never  go  back  on  an  American  laborer  who  has  once  discov- 
ered his  prison  door  ajar,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  golden 
light  streaming  in  upon  his  dingy  surroundings.  The  pas- 
sage of  an  eight-hour  law,  by  national,  state,  and  municipal 
legislation,  is  the  escape  valve  of  *our  industrial  system, 
which  of  itself  can  do  nothing,  but  which  will  surely  prove 
the  pressure  of  the  material  and  moral  individuality  of  the 
industrial  masses  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  iron-ribbed 
capital  of  the  nation. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  pressure  may  never 
prove  other  than  a  political  and  moral  one ;  that  a  persistent 
contempt  for  the  reasonable  and  unanswerable  claim  for  res- 
pite and  culture,  may  not  arouse  the  lion  of  labor  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  issue  in  a  sanguinary  revolution,  such  as 
reduced  the  Southern  planter  to  the  level  of  a  producer,  and 
which  to-day  threatens  the  foundations  of  every  European 
dynasty. 

Whatever  may  be  the  terminus  of  our  Northern  so-called 
free-labor  civilization,  the  assumption  of  our  great  capitalists 
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that  ^  more  jnust  be  produced  '*  by  the  same  class  of  pro- 
ducers, holds  a  very  ugly  relationship  to  the  recent  analogous 
claim  of  the  Southern  planter,  that  more  cotton  must  be  pr-o*- 
duced,  and  produced  at  the  cost  of  the  same  class  of  toilers. 

Although  Rowan  Helper,  of  North  Carolina,  demonstrated 
liy  figures  in  his  **  Impending  Crisis,'^  the  productive  suprem- 
acy of  free  over  slave  labor,  the  dominant  leaders  of  the 
South  discussed  the  feasibility  of  other  remedies  for  a  lack 
of  Southern  prosperity,  unanimously  rejecting  the  measure 
of  emancipation.  The  grandest  and  most  infamous  of  their 
remedies,  and  the  one  they  attempted  to  illustrate,  was  the 
extension  of  slave  territory.  The  essence  of  their  political 
economy,  as  discussed  in  private,  was  embraced  in  the  theory 
that  it  was  more  profitable  to  use  up  the  slaves,  under  the 
lash,  and  supply  their  places  by  importation,  than  to  risk 
the  support  of  free  and  educated  slaves  at  home,  with  their 
demand  for  ornament  and  comfort ;  since  the  cost  of  unedu- 
cated producers,  in  Africa,  was  merely  nominal. 

Is  there  any  analogous  theory  in  vogue  among  us  to-day, 
as  a  remedy  for  sparse  production  ?  No  such  remedy  has 
ever  been  openly  avowed,  yet  the  writer  is  informed  that  the 
second  cousin  to  it  has  been  discussed,  in  high  financial  and 
commercial  circles.  The  political  economy  of  these  circles, 
is,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  hold  to  full  ten  or  twelve 
hours'  labor,  and  supply  the  places  of  worn-out  produceis 
from  the  home  or  foreign  markets,  than  to  limit  their  time, 
and  trust  to  the  superior  skill  of  moi*e  independent  and  intel- 
ligent workmen.  The  claim  is  apparently  supported,  as  a 
purely  economical  proposition,  by  the  fact  that  the  immense 
masses  of  the  pauperized  classes  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  are 
perpetually  loosening  from  their  fastnesses,  and  seeking 
employment  abroad.  To  them,  the  longest  hours  and  lowest 
pay  in  America  is  claimed  to  be  an  advance  from  their  pres- 
ent degradation.  The  same  argument,  in  essence,  was 
employed  in  vindication  of  the  '<  peculiar  institution."  The 
condition  of  the  American  slave,  however  onerous,  was  an 
intellectual  and  moral  advance  from  the  benighted  jungles 
of  Africa. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  descend  to  the  level  of 
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this  theory,  or  attempt  to  show  that  it  may  not  be  more  prof- 
itable, while  humanity  is  cheap,  to  rely  on  jaded  production. 
Yet,  to  just  such  a  level  are  we  logically  led,  whenever  we 
ignore  the  moral  side  of  this  question,  by  insisting,  on  the 
One  hand,  that  more  must  be  produced,  and  on  the  other, 
declining  to  impose  any  necessity  upon  the  non-produoers » 
to  either  enter  the  field  of  the  laborer,  or  else  to  forego  a 
certain  per  cent  of  their  profits  by  limiting  his  hours  and 
raising  his  wages. 

^  One  or  the  other  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  proper  for  our 
influential  and  moneyed  classes  to  do,  in  the  premises. 

But,  "  allowing  it  to  be  right  that  labor  should  take  its 
two  hours'  leisure  out  of  the  profits  of  the  capitalist,"  says  a 
leading  manufacturer,  ^^  it  would  still  be  a  question  of  wisdom 
and  expediency.  Our  businees,"  he  adds,  ^  is  about  as  prof- 
itable as  the  average;  but  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  might  compel  us  to  shut  up  shop." 

Which  avowal  implies  that  the  shutting  up  of  his  shop 
might  be  equivalent  to  the  cessation  of  aggregate  production  I 
Though  the  liberated  operative,  leaving  his  shop  at  4  o'clock, 
F.  M.,  might  choose  to  work  in  his  neglected  garden,  and 
raise  a  peck  of  corn,  corn,  forsooth,  is  not  capital ;  capital 
is  what  we  have  invested  in  "  our  "  particular  business,  and  the 
aggregate  production  of  the  State  or  nation  hinges  upon 
^  our  "  continuance  in  it. 

The  fallacy  of  this  theory  lies  in  the  assumption,  that  if 
the  twenty-five  per  cent  income  don't  happen  to  go  into 
^*  our  "  special  business,  it  necessarily  goes  nowhere  I 

On  the  contrary,  that  the  one-fifth  reduction  goes  some- 
where is  very  clear.  Stating  the  argument  at  its  lowest 
point,  irrespective  of  the  mental  or  moral  advantages  to 
either  party,  the  two  hours'  leisure  itself  is  capital.  It  is  a 
reserved  muscular  as  well  as  mental  fund ;  for,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  productive  power  of  the  laborer  lies  in  his 
unexpended  resources.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the  pro- 
ducer lays  by  in  a  quctai  Savings  Bank,  two  hours  of  reserved 
force ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  four  hours,  with  interest 
on  the  first  two ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  six  hundred 
hours,  with  compound  interest  from  the  outset. 
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But  this  surplus  force  (for  such  itis,  on  the  supposition  of 
a  prominent  objector  that  "ten  hours'  labor  is  required  to 
keep  men  in  good  health")  must  be  expended.  It  may 
either  go  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  eight  hours'  labor, 
and  thus  cancel  the  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  manufac- 
turers' dreaded  losses »  or  it  may  redound  to  the  laborer's 
own  material  or  moral  advantage  outside  of  the  shop.  The 
most  natural  effect  would  be  for  eight-hour  men  to  branch 
out  for  themselves y  sooner  than  ten-hour  men.  They  would 
be  likely  to  discover  a  motive  for  using  their  surplus  force  in 
gaining  an  eminence  of  thrift  or  manhood  which  they  had 
before  scarce'ly  deemed  within  their  reach. 

It  is  not  simply  the  leisure,  in  itself ,  that  would  confer 
this  motive,  but  the  material  atid  moral  considerations  which 
the  boon  necessarily  involves.  So  far  from  leading  to  lassi- 
tude or  stupidity  or  petty  vices,  its  normal  effect  would  be 
to  intensify  the  very  geiieral  and  healthful  dissatisfaction  of 
the  laboring  classes  with  their  present  limited  and  meagi*e 
surroundings.  The  upshot  of  this  would  be,  thai  thousands 
who  before  never  expected  to  be  anything  bftt  drudges,  or 
tenants  at  will,  would  now  make  up  their  minds  to  own  the 
houses  they  had  hitherto  rentt*d,  and  to  discard  many  slavish 
vices  which  they  had  heretofore  regarded  as  their  sole  stock 
in  trade. 

The  day-laborer  would  thus  become  the  small  landlord ; 
the  wood-chopper,  the  small  farmer. 

And  that  small  farmers  or  landlords,  and  many  of  them, 
are  far  better  for  the  State,  in  an  economic  as  well  as  moral 
sense,  than  large  landed  proprietors,  and  few  of  them,  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  most  eminent  political  economist 
in  Europe.  In-  the  face  of  the  admitted  value  of  agricultural 
machinery  on  a  large  scale,  he  refutes  i;he  theory  of  the 
land-doctors,  that  extensive  farmers,  with  troops  of  hired 
laborers,  are  indispensable  requisites  to  the  total  productive- 
ness of  any  country.  The  corresponding* theory  of  the  fac- 
tory owners  that  a  few  great  mills,  with  thousands  of  ragged 
dependents,  are  indispensable  to  mechanical  productiveness, 
in  the  aggregate,  must  share  the  same  fate,  in  the  light  of  a 
compreheusive  economic  science. 
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Such  a  science  establishes  the  proposition  that  whatever 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  concentrated  manufacturing, 
equally  with  landed  interests,  by  diffusing  capital  over  a 
wider  surface,  must  be  economical  to  the  nation  at  large,  ii 
not  to  firms  of  individuals. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  impolitic  as  it  is  barbarous,  to  seek 
to  perpetuate  the  race  of  ragged  hirelings  so  inseparable 
from  extensive  and  privileged  corporations.  In  the  limita- 
tion of  hours  we  propose  to  strike  home,  eventually,  to  the 
very  citadel  of  those  corporations,  not  by  abolishing  hired 
service  altogether,  —  not  at  the  outset,  —  but  by  adding  one 
degree  to  the  material  and  mental  capital  of  the  hireling,  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies  whatsoever, 
and  the  inauguration  of  mutual  cooperation. 

That  the  profits  of  extensive  monopolists  should  be  as- 
sumed to  be  essential  to  production,  and  therefore  to  the 
producer,  was  to  be  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^'  We 
have  no  surplus,"  say  the  great  owners ;  "  it  is  all  expended 
in  tools  and  machinery  " ;  which  statement  implies  that  *'our 
machinery  nfiist  be  kept  running,"  and  humanity  used  up 
between  its  cog-wheels ;  in  other  words,  that  men  are  made 
to  feed  machinery,  and  not  machinery  to  feed  men. 

But  let  us  see  whether  they  have  any  surplus.  A.  is  a 
large  manufacturer.  He  loans  his  capital  to  the  government. 
He  buys  what  are  called  government  securities ;  that  is,  obli- 
gations, on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  pay  him  a  certain 
annual  income.  In  a  few  years  his  investment  in  govern- 
ment securities  is  doubled.  In  the  mean  time  he  carries  on 
his  factories  at  home,  supplying  tools  and  machinery,  as  fast 
as  his  interests  dictate.  There  is  obviously  a  surplus,  —  a 
surplus  which  could  not  have  been  taken  from  that  portion 
of  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer  which  consists  of  tools, 
machinery,  and  buildings.  *^It  must  have  been  wholly 
drawn  from  that  portion  employed  in  paying  laborers,"  says 
John  Stuart  Mil^  ^*and  the  laborers  will  suffer  accord- 
ingly.'' 

But  as  a  bar  to  any  attempt  to  divert  this  surplus  from  the 
speculative,  into  the  purely  industrial  channels,  by  returning 
a  certain  per  cent  of  time  and  income  to  the  producer,  the 
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objector,  in  his  final  extremity,  seeks  to  plant  his  feet  upon 
the  riglits  of  private  property.  As  if  any  man's  property 
could  be  his  own,  in  any  such  sense  as  to  free  him  from  pub- 
lic criticism,  political  limitation,  or  moral  accountability. 
The  rights  of  property  are  not  settled  by  property-holders, 
but  must  depend,  in  a  scientific  sense,  upon  the  fundamental 
laws  of  pri^perty. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  general  perversion  of  these 
laws,  that  our  advanced  socialistic  reformers  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  a  total  reorganization  of  society,  beginning  by  the 
abolition  of  private  property,  as  the  first  obstacle  to  be 
removed,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  is,  the  first  law  to  be 
defined  and  honored. 

Mr.  Mill  well  remark8,'that  ^  the  principle  of  private  prop- 
erty has  never  yet  had  a  fair  trial  in  any  country.  The  laws  of 
property  have  never  yet  conformed  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  justification  of  private  property  rests.  They  have  made 
property  in  things,  as  well  as  persons,  which  ought  not  to  be 
propeity.  They  have  not  he<d  the  balance  fairly  between 
human  beings,  but  have  heaped  impediments  upon  some,  in 
order  to  give  advantages  to  others.  They  have  purposely 
fostered  inequalities,  and  prevented  all  from  starting  fairly  in 
the  race.  If  the  tendency  had  been,"  he  continues,  *^  to 
favor  the  diffusion  instead  of  the  concentration  of  wealth,  to^ 
encourage  the  subdivision  of  the  large  masses  instead  of  a 
striving  to  keep  them  together,  the  principle  of  private  prop- 
erty would  have  been  found  to  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  physical  and  social  evils  supposed  to  be  inseparable 
from  it." 

But  to  limit  the  control  of  the  great  owners  over  the  time 
and  opportunities  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  is  to  ^  favor 
the  diffusion  instead  of  the  concentration  of  wealth,"  and  the 
measure  is  not  a  violation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  vindication, 
of  the  rights  of  private  property,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mill. 
'  It  is  in  view  of  the  past  and  present  coiftpicuous  violation 
of  those  rights  that  he  asserts,  that — 

^*  If  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  Communism  with  all 
its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of  society  with  all  its  bufferings 
61 
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and  injuslices ;  if  the  institution  of  private  property  necessarily 
carried  with  it,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  produce  of  labor  should 
be  appoi  tioned  as  we  now  see  it, —  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
labor,  —  the  largest  portions  to  those  who  have  never  worked  at 
all,  the  next  large:>t  to  those  whose  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  so 
in  a  descending  scale  as  the  work  grows  harder  and  more  disagree- 
able, —  if  thid  or  Communism  were  the  alternative,  all  the  difficul- 
ties, great  or  small,  of  Communism,  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance." 

But  in  the  liglit  of  oar  demand  for  a  reverse  movemeDt  in 
our  present  scale  of  private  rights,  aud  the  inauguration  of 
the  first  aud  only  practical  step  iu  the  right  line  of  distribu- 
tive justice,  We  are  not  compelled  to  "choose  between  (Jom- 
munism  and  our  present  order  of  society." 

Many  of  our  objectors,  however,  vrhen  forced  to  relinquish 
the  material  plane  of  the  argument,  seem  to  dread  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  labor  problem.  ^  The  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  toil,"  says  one,  ^  would  leave  people's  characters  very 
much  as  they  now  are,"  —  a  statement  which  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  refute,  it  being  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  change 
the  moral  constitution  of  mankind.  But  allowing  that  peo- 
ple's characters  would  remain  very  much  as  they  now  are, 
we  aver  that  they  would  not  and  could  not  remain  precisely 
as  they  are,  for  the  reason  that  the  limitation  is,  itself,  a 
result  as  well  as  a  cause,  of  changes  in  the  mental  and  moral 
status  of  society. 

It  could  not  be  effected  arbitrarily,  or  independent  of 
other  and  co-opc^rative  forces.  The  conditions  which  would 
render  the  limitation  possible,  would  drive  intemperance  and 
a  score  of  other  evils  to  a  narrower  corner,  although,  as  our 
objector  says,  men  would,  for  all  that,  make  and  sell  and 
drink  rum,  for  a  season. 

But  if  the  objector  is  disturbed  by  the  immoral  aspect  of 
the  question  in  review,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  moral  bear- 
ing of  his  own  ktnguage  in  the  following  excellent  family 
advice? 

^*If  a  man  is  able,"  he  remarks,  ^to  obtain  a  larger  por- 
tion than  the  average  of  material  prosperity,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  he  thereby  greatly  increases  his  responsibility ;  if 
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he  lacks  the  ability  or  oppoi*tunity  to  do  this,  let  him  be 
content  with  what  he  can  do  till  he  is  able  to  do  better,  nor 
envy  those  who  appear  to  be  more  favored.'* 

At  the  risk  of  impairing  the  logical  beauty  of  this  patri- 
archal counsel y  let  us  analyze  the  passage  as  it  reads. 

In  the  first  instance,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
expression,  **  If  a  man  is  able  to  obtain  a  larger  portion  "  than 
others,  as  applied  to  the  rights  of  property?  If  it  means 
anything  to  the  purpose,  it  means  that  the  limit  to  a  man's 
right  to  his  acquisitions  is  his  "  ability  or  opportunity  to 
secure  them."  That  such  is  the  law  among  the  Saurian  spe- 
cies, or  the  primitive  mammalian  types  of  the  immemorial 
ages,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  compelled  to  allow ;  but  man,  we 
affirm  (at  the  risk  of  some  sentiment  in  a  purely  economic 
treatise),  is  of  a  diviner  heritage ;  and  the  question  before 
the  jury,  as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  is  not  whether 
his  obligations  are  enhanced  by  his  acquisitions,  but  on  the 
nature  and  justice  of  his  acquisitions.  The  former  proposi- 
tion may  bo  admitted,  and  that  the  less  favored  betray  a 
weakness  in  envying  the  more  favored,  may  be  equally  true, 
but  nothing  to  the  purpose,  since  envy  happens  to  be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  industrial  system  we  are  criticising,  and  not  of 
the  one  we  would  establish.  In  the  light  of  the  new  system, 
whether  the  light  be  imaginary  or  real,  the  old  must  necessa- 
rily appear  to  be  vicious,  if  not  positively  criminal,  and  to 
envy  the  fortunes  of  the  criminal  whose  fortune  is  his  crime, 
is  a  moral  contradiction.  Whoever  does  it,  cannot  be  fully 
convinced  that  the  accused  is  guilty,  and  of  course  would 
be  very  likely  to  envy  him  his  gains,  and  grasp  them  him- 
self, '*  if  he  were  able.*' 

The  same  writer  likewise  deprecates  the  moral  effect  of  our 
claim  upon  men  of  small  means.  **  Will  such  language,"  he 
asksy  meaning  the  avowal  that  the  producer  is  morally  enti- 
tled to  a  larger  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  world,  —  '*  tend 
to  make  the  laborers  any  better  materially  oV  morally?  Will 
it  not  rather  have  the  effect  to  make  them  despise  the  littles 
of  which  the  wealth  of  the  richest  is  made  up  7  " 

The  reply  to  this  is,  that  it  can  have  no  such  effect,  either 
on  the  morality  or  economy  of  men  who  have  discovered  the 
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immorality  and  wastefulness  of  the  system  we  are  under ; 
and  it  surely  can  have  no  such  effect,  economically,  upon 
men  who  have  learned  that  the  **  littles  of  which  the  wealth 
of  the  richest  is  made  up/'  might  as  legitimately  be  distrib- 
uted into  the  pockets  of  its  normal  producers,  as  to  swell 
the  extraneous  profits  of  men  who  may  actually  earn  less 
than  themselves. 

But  *^we  think,"  says  the  same  authority,  **that  the  most 
friendly  relations  should  be  preserved  between  employer 
and  employed,  their  general  interests  being  bound  up  in 
each  other.  The  former  should  treat  the  latter  like  men, 
and  pay  them  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  business  and  the 
competition  of  others  will  allow."  All  of  which  is  very  true 
in  the  premises,  but  unfortunately  happens  to  be  just  the 
style  of  language  which  a  Bussian  noble,  or  English  lord,  or 
any  conceivable  monopolist  whatever,  might  employ,  with  a 
show  of  urbanity.  "  The  laborers,  in  return,"  continues  the 
writer,  **  should  do  their  work  faithfully,  and  if  they  agree  to 
sell  their  labor  for  a  certain  price,  accept  that  as  payment  in 
full,  without  claiming  that  their  employer's  gains,  any  more 
than  his  losses,  belong  to  them." 

Here  is  the  key  to  our  author's  **  friendly  relations."  Is 
his  language  a  true  basis  for  such  relations?  Let  us  see. 
There  are  over  80,000  women  in  the  three  greatest  cities  of 
the  nation,  who  labor  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  per  day, 
and  who  receive  for  their  toil  an  average  of  about  thirty- 
three  cents  per  day,  or  some  twenty-two  cents  for  ten  hours' 
work.  Our  objector  says  to  the  employers  of  these  women, 
*'  You  should  pay  them  as  well  as  the  nature  of  your  busi- 
ness and  the  competition  of  others  will  allow."  To  the 
women  themselves  he  says:  "You  should  do  your  work 
faithfully,  and  if  you  agree  to  sell  your  labor  for  a  certain 
price,  accept  that  as  payment  in  full,  without  claiming  that 
your  employer's  gains,  any  more  than  his  losses,  belong  to 
you." 

Of  course,  to  state  such  a  position  as  this,  is  to  answer  it. 
But  the  fallaciousness  of  the  assumption  that  the  employer's 
liability  to  "  losses"  is  a  bar  to  any  verdict  against  the  valid- 
ity of  his  "gains,"  may  properly  be  noticed. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  case ;  since 
whatever  the  owner  may  lose,  he  cannot  fall  below  the  ordi- 
nary material  level  of  the  day  laborer,  to  whose  sympathy 
and  sense  of  honor  our  objector  so  eloquently  appeals.  The 
worst  that  can  happen  to  him  is  a  position  of  simple  equal- 
ity in  the  race  with  his  former  employ^,  whereas  he  is  now 
in  advance,  and  from  his  advanced  position  turns  about  and 
saj^s  to  the  laborer :  *' You  have  no  claims  to  my  gaina,  since 
I  am  liable  to  losses,  and  may  be  as  badly  offa^  you  are  "; 
although  the  last  statement  is  not  strictly  true,  in  most  cases 
of  corporate  wealth. 

The  owner's  house,  or  mansion,  is  guaranteed  to  him  for- 
ever, whatever  reverses  he  may  meet  in  business.  His  plea 
of  personal  losses,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  which  surrounds  him,  must  be  a  divine  conso- 
lation to  those  80,000  seamstresses  who  are  pouring  their 
life's  blood  into  the  ooffers  of  the  merchants  of  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere  !  And  yet  into  the  mouths  of  these  mer- 
chants the  above  language  is  put,  by  this  apparently  sincere, 
but  gravely  mistaken  writer,  who  appears  in  the  garb  of  a 
friend  1  A  rotten  basis,  surely,  he  offers  us,  for  friendly 
relations.  We  shall  stamp  our  feet  through  its  rottenness 
till  we  come  to  the  terra  firma  of  a  sounder  morality,  and  a 
more  equitable  political  science. 

This  grave  plea  of  a  liability  to  losses,  is  a  forcible  re- 
minder of  the  claims  of  certain  political  adventurers,  who 
expended  the  public  money  to  get  themselves  into  office,  but 
failing  to  be  elected,  brought  their  bills  into  Congress  for 
*' money  expended  in  hazardous  public  service,"  —  money 
which  was  never  morally  their  own,  either  to  expend  or  to 

lose. 

But  our  friendly  objector,  last  quoted,  after  demurring  to 
the  immorality  and  wastefulness  of  the  short-time  measure 
of  reform,  brings  forward  his  own  plans  for  remedying 
what  he  admits  to  be  existing  abuses.  He  remarks,  among 
other  things,  that  *'  the  provision  of  free  schools,  and  the 
support  of  the  utterly  destitute,  at  the  public  expense,  are 
about  all  that  should,  or  can  well  be  done,  without  hamper- 
ing individual  action." 
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The  public  schools  are  certainly  a  very  fine  peg  for  gen- 
.  tlemen  in  the  entry  of  our  movement  to  hang  their  hats  upon ; 
and  the  *' support  of  the  utterly  destitute,"  although  a  rather 
shaky  peg  for  such  a  purpose,  is,  nevertheless,  very  well,  if 
indeed  it  be  true  that  we  can  do  no  better.  But  that  sage  pre- 
caution against  " hampering  individual  action"  needs  to  be 
examined.  We  may  well  inquire  what  soi-C  of  hampering 
must  (hat  be,  which  is  thus  offered  as  a  barrier  to  any  steps, 
iu  labor  reform,  outside  of  the  school-house  or  the  poor-house  I 
If  it  be  meant  that  a  limitation  of  hours  would  hamper  the 
present  power  of  the  capitalist  or  speculator  to  dictate  terms  to 
labor,  the  animus  of  the  objection  can  be  easily  understood. 
But  if  the  author  means  to  claim  that  the  laborer's  individual 
action,  in  sight  of  the  poor-house,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
school-house,  ought  not  to  bo  so  hampered  as  to  obscure  his 
view  of  the  ancient  institution,  and  bring  the  modern  one 
into  sight,  his  solicitude  for  general  education  and  fair  play 
.  becomes  truly  marvellous. 

Yet  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  working 
classes  are  neither  so  self-sacrificing  as  to  object  to  seeiug 
the  door  of  the  poor-house  forcibly  closed  in  their  faces ;  nor 
yet  so  benighted  as  to  oppose  the  opening  of  the  school- 
house  doors  still  wider  for  the  advantage  of  themselves  or 
their  children. 

To  confer  on  the  wronged  or  weaker  party  a  certain  mar- 
gin of  power  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  sight  of  the  oppressive  or 
stronger  party,  is  a  sort  of  hampering  of  individual  action 
never  yet  protested  against  by  the  most  ultra  apostles  oi 
human  liberty.  Instead  of  taking  from  the  producer  the 
liberty  of  "  making  his  own  free  contracts,"  as  the  objector 
avers,  it  is  the  genius  of  the  short-time  movement  to  confer 
just  that  liberty ;  a  liberty  which  he  has  never  yet  possessed 
in  the  annals  of  history  ;  but  a  liberty  without  which  a  bona 
fiSe  republic  is  impossible,  and  true  political  economy  a  yet 
undiscovered  science. 

But  the  space  already  occupied  in  the  valuable  pages  of 
this  Report,  makes  it  necessary  to  omit  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  this  paper,  treating  of  other  objections  to  the  *'  Com- 
plaint of  Labor,"  and  more  fully  presenting  the  bearings  of 
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the  short-time  philosophy  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
encouragement  of  education,  the  diffusion  of  art,  literature, 
and  science,  and  the  final  abolition  of  human  poverty. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  high  but  possible  achievements, 
through  the  opening  dour  of  industrial  emancipation,  that  the 
writer  had  unwillingly  dwelt  upon  the  dreary,  if  not  criminal, 
features  of  our  lo?'g-hour  labor  system.  Gladly  would  he 
turn  from  this  picture,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  the 
brightness  of  the  sublime  eras  yet  to  be,  when  labor  has 
ceased  to  be  a  demoralizing  drudgery,  and  all  her  hours  are 
consecrated  to  this  service  of  freedom  and  the  right. 

In  the  glowing  radiance  of  that  opening  morn,  he  fain 
would  forget  the  darker  vision  of  the  present,  and  say,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  that  memorable  inscription  upon  a  Ger- 
man sun-dial :   *^I  mabk  onlt  the  hours  that  shine." 

Ten  Hours. 

« 

In  our  Second  Report,  we  enumerated  the  objections  to 
the  ten-hour  system  and  ten-hour  law. 

We  say  system  and  law^  because  there  are  some  who  claim 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  system,  bu£  not  in  favor  of  a 
law. 

It  would  seem  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  objections 
urged  against  this  measure  would  convince  the  opponents  of 
the  fallacy  of  their  position  ;  but  year  after  year  we  hear  the 
same  gloomy  forebodings  repeated,  that  were  foretold  more 
than  fifty  years  ago:  **That  the  manufactories  would  stop, 
and  the  operatives  be  discharged ; "  "  That  the  wages  of  the 
operatives  would  be  reduced;"  "That  capiial  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  State ; "  • "  That  the  operatives  would  go 
where  longer  hours  -were  worked;'*  ''That  the  longer  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  greater  the  production  and  profit,  the 
better  the  health  and  morals,  and  the  higher  the  wages  of 
the  operatives ;  that  the  shorter  the  hours  of  labor,  the  less 
the  production  and  profit,  the  poorer  the  health,  and  the 
lower  the  morals  and  the  wages  of  the  operatives." 

These  contradictory  statements  are  continually  repeated  by 
gentlemen  who  either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care  for  the 
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fact,  that  all  of  these  points  have  been  repeatedly  proved 
fallacious  by  actual  experiment. 

We  have  shown  in  a  preceding  argument,  that  it  is  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people  that  regulate  wages.  The 
reduction  of  an  hour  or  two  per  day ,  cannot  force  the  masses 
hack  to  a  style  of  living  common  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  even  back  to  the  expenses  of  twenty  years  ago.  To  do 
this,  railroads  must  be  abolished,  the  printing-press  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  culture  and  knowledge  that  our  civilization 
has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  be  re- 
moved. People  will  live  about  as  they  do  now,  until  they 
change  for  the  better.  There  is  no  great  margin  of  comfort 
on  their  part,  that  can  or  will  be  spared. 

If  wages  are  not  reduced,  it  is  affirmed  that  **  Capitalists 
will  no  longer  invest,"  or  "  Will  seek  investment  elsewhere ;  ** 
"  The  mills  will  stop ;  *'  ^  The  operatives  will  be  discharsred.** 
The  stoppage  or  removal  of  so  great  an  industry  as  that  ot 
the  textile  .tabrics,  would  mean  that  capitalists  were  actu- 
ated more  by  malice  than  by  the  love  of  gain.  The  removal 
of  invested  wealth,  means  a  sale  of  property  at  a  discount, 
nn  uncei'tainty,  and  an  experiment.  It  cannot  be  imagined 
that  there  would  be  no  buyers,  for  the  larger  the  discount, 
the  more  possible  for  the  new  purchasers  to  make  the  busi- 
ness remunerative,  especially  as  it  would  take  time  forlhe  old 
manufacturers  to  establish  themselves ;  or  if  capital  be  invested 
in  other  industries,  and  the  mills  lay  idle,  a  depleted  market 
would  soon  make  it  profitable  to  resume,  even  on  greatly 
reduced  time. 

As  long  as  capital  is  dependent  on  investment  for  its  re- 
production, there  is  no  fear  of  its  removal,  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  country. 

The  opponents  to  a  reduction  of  working  time  always  for- 
get that  the  producers,  to  whom  they  pay  wages,  are  at  the 
same  time  consumers,  and  consumers  to  the  full  amount  of 
their  earnings,  and  that  to  make  them  better  consumers,  is  to 
stimulate  production.  Hands  to  labor  are  accompanied  with 
mouths  to  eat,  bodies  to  clothe  and  shelter ;  brains,  hearts, 
and  souls  to  be  educated  and  lifted  to  a  higher  life  worthy 
of  their  immortal  destiny,  and  all  of  these  mean,  expense,  — 
higher  wages,  and  fewer  hours  of  work. 
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We  have  recently  received  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-nine  pages 
entitled  an  "  Address  to  the  Workingmen  of  New  England, 
on  the  State  of  Education  and  on  the  Condition  of  the  Pro- 
ducing Classes  of  Europe  and  America,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  manufacturing  as  then  conducted  (1832) 
on  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  Poor,  and  the  safety  of 
the  Republic."    By  Seth  Luther. 

This  pamphlet  gives  a  graphic  account' of  the  existing  mill 
life  abroad  and  at  home.  The  mills  then  ran  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen hours  a  day,  and  the  arguments  against  shortened  time 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  used  at  the  present  time 
by  the  remonstrants  to  the  enactment  of  a  Ten  Hour  law. 
Fifteen  hours  per  day  is  not  now  advocated  or  defended,  but 
that  system  found  defenders  among  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  title-page 
of  the  above-named  address. 

"  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  the  clock-work  move- 
ments of  a  large  Cotton  Factory?'*     Hon.  Henry  Clay. 

"They  (the  Cotton  Mills)  are  the  principalities  of  the  des- 
titute, and  the  palaces  of  the  Poor.'*    Hon.  John  Q.  Adams. 

••  The  poor  must  work  or  starve ;  the  rich  will  take  care  of 
themselves."    Hon.  John  Whipple  to  Sec.  of  Treasury. 

**  Witness  the  splendid  example  of  England."  Hon.  A. 
H.  Everett. 

In  contradiction  to  these,  is  the  remark  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  on  page  15:  "I  see  nothing  in  a  manufacturing 
population,  elsewhere^  to  recommend  it  to  us." 

In  the  Minority  Report,  signed  by  William  S.  Robinson, 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, dated  April  15,  1852,  occurs  this  passage:  — 


a 


It  is  said  that  production  will  be  diminished,  wages  will  be 
reduced,  and  capital  be  driven  out  of  the  manufacluring  business, 
if  such  a  law  as  the  petitioners  ask  for  be  enacted.  Happily  there 
is  an  English  experience  that  fully  contradicts  all  this.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  the  Parliament  of  England  began  putting  restiic* 
tions  upon  the  time  during  which  factory  operatives  should  work. 
The  first  measure  had  reference  to  children  only,  and  in  1847,  an 
act  was  passed  which  was  made  applicable  to  all  young  persons 
under  18  years  of  age." 
63 
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He  then  adds  (quoting  from  parliamentaiy  debates)  :  — 

*'  Lord  Ashley  (who  warmly  espoused  the  cause)  said,  '  I  will 
undertake  to  shew  that  every  prediction  of  evil  has  been  falsified, 
and  that  benefit  only  has  resulted  where  nothing  but  evil  was 
dreaded.' 

"  Since  1848  there  have  been  vast  additions  involving  great  out- 
lay of  capital  to  many  existing  mills,  and  many  new  mills  are  in 
the  course  of  construction.  Capital  has  really  been  invested  in  a 
business  and  trade  that  were  going  to  be  ruined. 

^'He  further  said,  that  taking  1845  and  1846,  the  two  years 
before  the  Ten  Hour  law,  and  1848  to  1849,  the  two  years  after  the 
law,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  twelve  per  cent  in  the  product  of 
cloth  instead  of  a  decrease  of  16  per  cent,  adding  that  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  wages  had  not  been  reduced,  while  in  Pome  they 
had  been  raised, —  and  w^here  reduced,  they  have  been  met  by  com- 
pensating circumstances. 

"  In  this  debate,  there  was  but  a  single  exception  to  the  large 
number  who  bore  the  same  testimony  as  Lord  Ashley.  Tliat  was 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  who  thought  that  the  operatives  would  be  dissatis- 
fied, and  would  ask  of  parliament  to  reverse  its  decision.  This  has 
never  taken  place,  and  the  Ten  Hour  system  still  exists. 

*'  Mr.  J.  W.  Fox  thought  that '  the  better  condition  (of  the  ope^ 
ratives)  was  due  to  those  measures  which  had  made  food  cheaper, 
and  more  abundant,  as  well  as  to  the  reduction  of  time,  but  that 
no  cheapness  of  food  could  alone  have  given  the  operatives  the 
improvement  in  education  and  character,  of  which  they  had  not 
been  neglectful. 

"  Col.  Thompson  said  that  when  the  measure  was  first  brought 
forward,  he  opposed  it,  considering  it  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
manufacturing  interests.  He  had  received  instructions  from  his 
constituents  of  various  classes,  operatives,  various  descriptions  oi 
manufacturing  capitalists,  etc.,  and  all  these  pointed  one  way; 
they  were  all  in  favor  of  the  ten-hour  measure. 

"  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Stanley  said  that  *  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  had  been  sanguine  with  regard  to  its  success,  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  measure  had  realized  the  hopes  of  its 
promoters,  and  had  worked  well  for  both  employers  and  opera- 
tives.' 

"  Lord  Ashley  said  that  *  he  could  show  that  so  great  had  been 
the  improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  working 
people  as  almost  to  border  on  the  marvellous,  and  but  for  the  most 
authentic  testimony  he  should  have  hesitated  to  believe  the  slate- 
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ment.'  He  added,  the  first  objection  was  that  ^  wages  would  be 
reduced,  in  many  instances  to  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  Now 
wages  have  either  been  diminished,  or  hare  continued  stationary,  or 
have  increased.  I  find  that  wherever  wages  have  been  diminished, 
in  no  single  instance  have  piece-wnges  been  reduced  one-sixth  in 
proportion  of  the  time.  A  friend  sent  me  these  statistics  from  his 
mill.  In  the  spinning  department,  the  reduction  of  time  was  one- 
sixth,  that  of  work  one-tenth.  The  total  loss  on  a  pair  of  mules 
per  week  of  ten  hours  per  day,  as  compared  with  twelve,  would  be 
five  shillings,  but  that  loss  divided  among  four  persons,  was  not 
large  to  each.  But  in  the  weaving  and  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, it  was  the  reverse.  The  gain  on  a  pair  of  mules  in  ten 
hours,  as  compared  with  twelve,  would  be  5s.  5|  d. ;  and  my  friend 
adds,  '  there  is  a  general  improvement  of  the  hands  by  50  per 
cent.'  In  another  mill,  the  reduction  of  the  weaving  department 
under  ten  hours  as  compared  with  twelve,  is  only  one-seventeenth, 
and  in  self-actors,  one-ninth,  and  I  find  that  the  average  reduction 
is  not  more  than  one  twenty-fourth.  So  that  where  wages  have 
been  reduced,  they  have  in  no  instance  been  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  time,  while  in  some  instances  they  have  risen.  This  is 
attributed  partly  to  increased  speed  of  machinery,  but  mainly  to 
the  increased  attention  and  activity  which  the  less  wearied  work* 
men  are  able  to  give  to  their  work,  rendering  loss  far  less  than  was 
expected.' 

'*  Lord  Ashley  also  said  that '  upon  the  good  moral  and  social 
influence  of  the  change,  the  testimony  is  most  favorable  from  the 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters  throughout  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire. How  have  the  women  used  the  time  ?  Hundreds  of  them 
are  attending  evening  schools,  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
knit  and  sew,  things  that  they  could  not  have  learned  under  the 
pressure  of  the  twelve-hoiu*  system — and  Inspector  Homer  testified 
to  the  fact  of  several  young  women  engaged  in  dress-making  who 
had  to  give  it  up  because  the  factory  girls  were  making  their  own 
clothes.' 

"  A  burial  society  testifies  to  the  diminution  of  burials,  although 
the  cholera  was  upon  the  town,  and  that  the  diminution  was  among 
claldren  under  five  years  of  age,  and  he  assumes  as  a  reason  that 
mothers  can  get  home  earlier  and  give  that  attention  to  children 
which  no  hired  nurse  can  bestow. 

^*  There  is  other  testimony  in  relation  to  the  getting  of  small 
patches  of  land  for  culture  and  raiding  vegetables,  in  some  in- 
stances enough,  by  joining  together,  to  keep  a  cow  and  so  supp 
their  own  milk. 
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^^  The  Catholic  priests  at  Bolton  and  Stockport  testified  that  ^  the 
number  of  factory  workers  attending  schools  had  been  more  than 
doubled,  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  sociaU 
moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  workers  had  been  improved.* 
So  also  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  testified  to  the  im* 
provement  of  the  regular  attendance  at  his  daily  evening  service ; 
and  declared  that  ^  he  should  be  deeply  grieved  if  the  legislature 
sanctioned  any  system  that  would  deprive  them  of  these  benefits.' 

'^  In  a  speech  on  the  same  subject  by  Lord  John  Manners,  is  to  be 
found  a  petition  signed  by  a  large  number  of  master  manufacturers 
in  Lancashire,  among  them  six  mill-owners  employing  more  than 
26,000  operatives,  who  say  '  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  Act ;  that  they  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
worldly  as  well  as  moral  welfare  of.  those  who  work  for  them,  as 
well  as  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  their  own  trade ' ;  and  they 
add  that  *  the  law  has  produced  the  good  expected  from  it, —  more 
attention  to  work,  more  healthful  appearance,  more  cheerfulness 
and  contentment, —  mothers  more  happy  and  industrious  in  their 
homes, —  fathers  more  frugal  and  more  given  to  rational  occupa- 
tions,— sons  and  daughters  passing  their  time  of  leisure  in  meet- 
ings for  mutual  improvement  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  rational  and 
invigorating  exercise  and  games.' 


9  n 


So  that,  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  it  is  this,  that  in 
England,  where  the  experiment  has  had  full  trial,  it  has  satis- 
fied everybody,  masters  and  men,  and  generated  a  state  of 
feeling  of  mutual  good-will  and  sympathy. 

Twenty-six  years  have  passed  since  the  passage  of  the  Eng- 
lish ten-hour  bill,  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  establish 
the  truth  or  error  of  the  claim  made  by  its  advocates.  •  The 
practical  results  of  this  system  are  best  set  forth  in  an  "  Ad- 
dress upon  the  Hours  of  Labor,"  read  by  Mr.  J.  Geoi^e 
Eccarius,  before  the  Century  Club,  London,  in  which  we 
find  statistical  tables  showing  the  result  of  the  ten-hour  sys- 
tem in  England,  upon  production.  We  give  them  here,  as 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labor  does  not,  necessarily,  reduce  production.  By  these 
tables  it  seems  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  mills, 
spindles,  and  operatives,  since  the  ten-hour  law  went  into 
effect.  As  Professor  Nassau  says,  **  these  have  increased 
faster  in  numbers  than  they  did  before  the  reduction.     The 
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employers  and  their  property  have  increased  faster  than  the 
T^  ork  people  employed  ;  the  old  Malthusian  hypothesis  has 
been  reversed,  production  has  increased  faster  than  popula 
tion." 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  cotton  mills  from  1838  (nine  years  before  the 
enactment  of  the  ten-hour  law^,  to  1867* 


Date. 

MUl*. 

OpenUTM. 

Splndlei. 

Looms. 

1888, 
1860, 
1867, 

1,819 
1,988 
2,549 

259,104 
820,924 
401,064 

Not  given. 
20,977,017 
84,125,245 

108,751 
249,627 
879,829 

These  figures  show  that  every  thing  has  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  number  of  operatives  employed ,  and  that  the 
labor  of  the  individual  has  progressively  increased  in  pro- 
ductiveness. From  1835  to  1867,  the  number  of  yards  of 
cloth  exported  per  head  of  persons  employed,  rose  from 
3,532  to  7,061,  and  the  pounds  of  yarn  from  378  to  421. 
During  15  years  of  long  hours,  the  productiveness  of  labor 
increased  about  28  per  cent,  and  during  17  years  of  short 
hours,  including  the  time  of  cotton  famine,  it  increased  35 
per  cent,  while  5  persons  in  1867  produced  as  much  as  9 
persons  in  1835.  Had  the  productiveness  of  labor  continued 
the  same  as  in  1850,  it  would  have  required  569,900  per- 
sons in  1867  to  manufacture  the  cotton  that  was  manufac- 
tured. Instead  of  that,  only  401,064  were  required.  Between 
1861  and  1867,  the  persons  employed  diminished,  by  50,185, 
but  the  production  was  as  follows  :  — 


YSAR. 

No.  of  Per  son  ■ 
Bmployed. 

No.  of  Looms. 

No.  of  SpindlM. 

Amount  of  Cot- 
ton Conramed. 

1861,  .         .     •    . 
1867,  . 

451,569 
401,084 

899,993 
879,829 

80,887,467 
82,000,014 

1,088,571,000 
1,098,000,000 

Increase,  • 
Decrease,  . 

50,485 

20,668 

1,612,547 

64,429,000 
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What  tho  looms  lost  in  Dumber  was  made  up  in  increased 
speed. 

A  factory  inspector,  Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  in  his  report  for 
six  mouths  ending  April  30,  1868,  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  a  mill  fairly  representing  the  trade  :  — 


Date. 

Openttlvei. 

Bpindlei. 

Looma. 

Yarda. 

Piecea. 

1S6],     . 
18«7,      . 

2,100 
1,893 

95,560 
103,778 

2,188 
2,111 

81,808 
99,372 

16,194 
18,208 

lucrease, 
Decrease,     . 

2  per  cent. 

22  per  cent. 

22  per  cent. 

12  percent. 

By  the  Act  of  1833,  restricting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren to  9  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week,  and  those  over 
18  years  ©f  age  to  69  hours  per  week,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  children  employed  in  cotton  manufacture  was 
made  from  28,673  in  1835,  to  12,327  in  1838,  the  improve- 
ment in  machinery  also  aiding  the  reduction.  But  by  subse- 
quent alterations  this  was  reversed,  and  children  were  t^ken 
to  do  the  work  of  adults.  The  increase  of  adult  and  child 
operatives  from  1838  to  1867,  was  as  follows :  — 


1838. 

1850. 

1861. 

1867. 

ChUdren. 

12,327 

14,998 

39,788 

41,674 

Touth,     . 

41,046 

88,059 

41,207 

84,824 

Men, 

64,547 

94,960 

119,268 

101,461 

Women,  . 

141,184 

183,912 

251,306 

220,605 

Had  the  relative  propoitions  of  1850  continued,  there 
would  have  been  in  1867,  18,168  children,  44^885  youth 
(between  13  and  18  years  of  age),  114,173  men,  and  222,- 
864  women.  Thus  there  was  with  increased  production,  a 
diminution  of  74,071  alults,  of  whom  23,566  have  been 
superseded  by  children  under  13  years  of  age.     But  these 
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last  are  half-timers,  alternating  at  school  and  at  mill,  their 
time  in  mill  being  limited  to  six  hours  a  day^  while  in  Mas- 
sachusetts it  is  permitted  by  law  to  ten,  but  by  practice  and 
disobedience  of  law,  it  extends  to  eleven  and  twelve,  with 
neglect  of  school  lata,  and  with  but  few  half-time  leaimers. 

But  we  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon  testimooy  from 
England.  Hon.  William  Gray,  Treasurer  of  the  Atlantic 
Mills,  Lawrence,  began  the  Ten  Houi  experiment  with  the 
operatives  in  his  employ,  June,  1867,  and  his  testimony  con- 
cerning its  practical  and  financial  success  may  be  regarded 
as  nearly  if  not  quite  authoritative  and  decisive.  Ten  and 
three-fourths  hours  had  been  the  runninor  time  of  this  mill 
previous  to  this  date.  The  result  of  this  reduction  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  — 

The  speed  of  the  machinery  was  increased  about  4  per 
cent,  and  the  system  of  piece  work  was  introduced  as  far  as 
practicable.  For  the  first  month  the  product  was  reduced 
from  4  to  5  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  labor  was  increased  2| 
per  cent.  The  wages  were  not  essentially  changed.  In  three 
and  a  half  years  from  the  time  of  the  change  the  product  of 
ten  hours  was  fully  equal  to  the  product  of  10|  hours,  and 
this  was  accomplished  with  old  machinery  that  had  been  run- 
ning for  twenty  years  with  very  little  change. 

The  average  weekly  product  for  five  weeks,  in  January 
and  February,  1867,  working  10|  hours,  was  100,074  pounds. 
In  five  weeks  in  January  and  February,  1871,  four  years  later, 
working  10  hours,  the  product  was  101,923  pounds,  with  no 
essential  change  in  machinery;  therefore,  in  that  time  the 
product  of  10  hours  was  equal  to  that  of  10|  hours  previ- 
ously. 

With  no  material  change  in  machinery,  these  results  ap- 
pear. 

^*  First.  An  improvement  in  the  operatives  directly  after  adopt- 
ing 10  hours,  —  which  improvement  has  been  going  on  ;  and  they 
now  have  the  best  set  of  workers  that  have  been  in  the  mills  for 
fiiteen  years,  this  being  the  opinion  of  the  agent  and  overseers,  as 
well  as  the  Treasurer. 

^^  Second.  More  continuous  and  uninterrupted  work  throughout 
the  year  than  before.    Usually  in  the  hottest  of  the  summer  weather 
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it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  the  operatives  in  the  mill.  They  become 
oppressed  with  the  heat,  and  they  prefer  to  go  out  for  a  time  to 
take  a  vacation,  recreation,  etc.,  and  we  have  been  subject  to  that, 
as  well  as  other  mills.  It  is  an  interruption  in  the  regularity  of 
the  work  and  amount  of  profit ;  but  we  have  found,  in  the  last  two 
summers,  hardly  any  of  our  machinery  idle  for  the  want  of  opera* 
tives.  There  have  been  cases  of  other  mills  of  Lawrence  where  a 
thousand  looms  were  standing  idle  in  one  corporation,  though  they, 
pay  a  higher  pricQ  than  is  paid  at  the  Atlantic  Mill.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  wages. 

^^  A  great  deal  of  work  was  stopped  in  the  summer  of  1872,  and 
in  Lowell  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  looms  stopped  run- 
ning a  part  of  the  summer  months,  for  want  of  working  people. 
Exactly  how  much  thi<«  may  argue  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
the  ten-hour  system  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  mathematically. 
But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  interruption  of  the  work  throughout 
the  year. 

^^  In  the  2^  years  last  past,  the  Atlantic  Mill  has  been  almost 
entirely  renovated.  New  buildings  have  been  added.  Nearly  all 
the  old  machinery  has  been  thrown  out,  and  the  rest  will  be  soon, 
and  new  machinery  of  every  kind  put  in  fh>m  top  to  bottom. 
That  has  been  done  in  2^  years,  ending  about  the  present  time,  or 
ending  the  coming  spring ;  and  while  making  these  changes,  and 
running  10  hours,  the  product  of  the  mill  has  been  maintained 
through  the  whole  time  as  it  existed  with  10 J  hours  a  day.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  manufacturing  will  understand  the  impedi- 
ments and  interruptions  which  necessarily  arise  from  taking  out 
and  putting  in  machinery.  Yet  the  corporation  has  paid  to  its 
stockholders  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  besides  adding  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  this  new  machinery 
and  for  repairs.  In  contrast  to  this  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  most 
successfhl  corporations  now  established  in  New  Hampshire,  while 
making  similar  changes  of  new  machinery  for  old  and  worn  out^ 
went  eight  years  without  paying  a  single  dividend  to  its  stock- 
holders. 

''  The  change  in  the  product  arising  from  the  new  machinery 
shows  a  still  more  profitable  exhibit. 

**  The  product  for  four  weeks  in  May,  1867,  working  lOJ  hours, 
was  401,117  pounds,  with  1,474  looms  and  1 ,028  operatives. 

^^  Taking  the  product  of  a  week's  results  as  a  basis,  and  remem- 
bering that  more  machinery  will  have  been  added,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  the  yield  for  the  month  of  May,  1873,  at  601,117  pounds 
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against  the  401,117  pounds  of  May,  1867,  with  1,800  looms  and 
1,091  operatives.  These  1,091  operatives  will  give  60  per  cent 
more  product  now  on  10  hours  with  new  machinery,  than  1,028 
gave  in  May,  1867,  in  10}  hours  with  old  macliinery. 

*^The  increase  in  the  number  of  operatives  is  6.13  per  cent. 
The  inciease  in  the  product  is  50.60  per  cent. 

'^  To  the  claim  that  the  health  of  the  operative  was  as  good  when 
the  hours  were  12  or  more  a  day,  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  that 
closer  attention  is  now  required,  and  the  strain  upon  the  operative 
is  greater  than  formerly.  In  1885  a  girl  tended  two  or  three  looms, 
weaving  cotton  goods,  running  108  picks  a  minute,  e^ual  to  216  or 
824  picks  a  minute  as  the  aggregate  result  of  her  work  upon  the 
looms  In  1849,  which  was  the  first  year  that  the  Atlantic  mills 
began  to  run,  a  girl  tended  four  looms,  running  120  picks  each  per 
minute,  making  480  picks  against  the  216  or  824,  14  years  before. 
In  this  same  mill  a-  girl  now  tends  4  or  5  looms,  running  155 
picks  each  per  minute,  equal  to  620  or  775,  being  threefold  nearly 
what  it  was  in  1885,  and  not  quite  but  nearly  double  what  it 
was  in  1849.  In  1849  an  Atlantic  mill  girl  tended  four  sides  of 
warp  spinning  (a  side  is  a  half  of  a  spinning  frame  of  128  spin* 
dies),  making  256  spindles.  Some  girls  tended  six  sides,  which 
made  884  spindles.  In  1878  a  girl  tends  8  sides  (a  half  of  176), 
making  704 ;  or  ten  sides,  making  880.  A  girl  now  tends  more 
than  double  the  number  of  warp  spindles  that  she  tended  in  1849. 
Again  in  '49  a  girl  tended  8  cards,  2  railway  heads,  and  six  deliv- 
eries of  drawings.  In  '73  she  tends  16  cards,  7  railway  heads  in- 
stead of  two,  and  18  deliveries  of  drawings  instead  of  six  In  '49 
one  girl  tended  2  speeders  of  20  spindles  each,  and  2  sides  of  a 
stretcher,  24  spindles,  making  48  spindles.  In  '73  one  girl  tends 
2  speeders  of  34  spindles,  making  68  spindles,  2  speeders  of  54 
spindles,  making  108  spindles,  and  2  speeders  of  72  each,  making 
144  spindles,  being  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  spindles  as 
she  did  in  1849. 

'^  Now,  to  run  these  machines  required  more  activity,  more  skill, 
and  a  greater  tax  upon  the  strength  than  running  the  machinery  as 
it  was  in  the  former  time." 

To  the  oft-repeated  objection  that  manufacturers  cannot 
afford  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  or  that  capital  will  be 
driven  from  the  State  if  ten-hour  legislation  is  effected,  we 
give  the  following  facts  concerning  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Union  Mills  at  Fall  River. 
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"  This  company  was  chartered  Feb.  20,  1860,  with  a  capital  not 
to  exceed  $500,000.  They  never  used  that  charter,  however,  but 
organized  under  the  general  law  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $150,0(^0. 

^^  The  return  of  June  4,  1864,  states  the  number  of  shares  at 
175,  $1,000  the  par  value;  $175,000  of  capital,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  $25,000  since  its  organization,  and  that  the  market 
value  of  the  shares  on  the  Ist  of  May  of  that  year  was  $1,200. 

*'  May,  1865,  shows  no  change  worthy  of  mention,  except  that 
the  real  estate  and  machinery  was  stated  at  $165,300. 

^^  Ma}*^!  1866,  the  market  value  of  the  shares  is  given  at  $1,650. 
The  reed  estate  and  machinery  $465,790  against  $165,800  the  pre- 
ceding year, —  an  addition  to  their  real  estate  and  machinery  of 
$800,000. 

'*  May  10,  1867,  the  shares,  capital,  par  value,  remained  the 
same,  but  the  market  value  of  the  shares  had  risen  from  $1,650  to 
$3,250  each ;  the  real  estate  Arom  $465,790  the  preceding  year,  to 
$707,240. 

*'  May  10,  1868,  shares,  capital  and  par  value  the  same ;  the 
market  value  $4,000  a  share,  instead  of  $3,250 ;  real  estate  and 
machinery  $532,380,  instead  of  $707,240. 

^^  July  7,  1869,  shares,  capital  and  par  value  the  same ;  market 
value  of  the  shares  $4,300  against  $4,000  of  previous  year ;  real 
estate  and  machinery  $665,000  ;  assessed  by  the  assessors  of  Fall 
River  at  $695,875  gainst  $532,380. 

^'  May  9,  1870,  shares, par  value  and  capital  remained  the  same ; 
market  value  $4,300 ;  real  estate  and  machinery  $720,875,  increased 
from  $665,000  the  year  before. 

^^  May  1,  1871,  shares,  par  value  and  capital  the  same ;  market 
value,  $4,500.     Real  estate  and  machinery,  $772,924.17. 

"  May  7, 1872,  the  capital  had  been  reduced  $20,000 ;  the  corpo- 
ration owned  twenty  shares  and  they  cancelled  them ;  the  market 
price  was  $6,50(7,  and  since  then  a  sale  has  been  made  at  $7,000  a 
share ;  real  estate  and  machinery  in  1872,  $677,623."  * 

By  these  statements,  and  by  returns  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  it  appears  that  this  company,  starting  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000,  have  increased  to  $1,000,000  without  the  addi- 
tion of  further  capital,  besides  the  division  of  an  equal 
amount  in  dividends,  or  $150,000  growing  to  $2,000,000  in 
eight  years;  and  yet  such  corporations  are  opposed  to  a 
ten-hour  law  for  fear  capital  will  be  driven  out  oi  the  State. 

*  They  had  reduced  the  cost  in  these  two  yean,  $310,698. 
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We  have  given  this  space  to  the  question  of  production, 
not  because  we  consider  this  question  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  but  because  the  object- 
ors to  this  legislation  have  seemed  to  rest  their  claim  upon 
this  issue.  The  claim  that  adde4  time  would  be  wasted  in 
dissipation,  when  brought  alone  at  other  times  as  ^  charge 
against  the  operative  class,  is  generally  repelled  by  employ- 
ers, who,  at  such  times,  claim  for  them  a  more  than  average 
standard  of  morals.  We  have  no  fears  of  any  bad  influence 
upon  the  working ' classes  arising  from  the  concession.  As 
with  other  classes,  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  the  average 
good,  are  to  be  found  with  them,  and  the  assertion  that  addi- 
tional leisure  will  create  additional  immorality,  has  no  supl^ 
port  from  the  actual  results  of  shortened  time  in  England,  or 
wherever  such  time  has  been  conceded  here.  If  it  be  true 
that  such  would  be  the  influence  of  a  reduction  of  time  from 
eleven  hours  to  ten,  then  it  ought  to  be  true  that  those  work- 
men whose  trades  are  now  of  ten  hours  a  day,  are  a  more 
immoral  class  than  those  who  work  the  longer  time.  Against 
this  ceitaiuly  the  men  of  the  building  trades  would  protest, 
and  still  more  strongly  would  protest  the  men  in  government 
employ  who  work  but  eight  hours  a  day.  We  dismiss  that 
objection  as  wholly  unworthy  of  debate. 

.If  it  be  argued  that  England,  in  her  isolation,  and  in  the 
fact  that  a  law  passed  there  has  no  hinderance  to  its  certainty 
and  efficiency  by  influences  exerted  by  adjacent  lying  States, 
it  is  conceded  that  such  hinderance  exists  here ;  but  atrial,  and 
nothing  definite  can  be  settled  without  such  trial,  and  the 
certain  success  that  will  follow,  will  bring  the  manufacturers 
of  other  States  into  harmony  with  the  system,  and  then  fear 
of  such  competition  vanishes.  Even  France,  emerging  from 
a  costly  and  expensive  war,  has  recently  enacted  ^'  that  no 
boy  under  thirteen,  and  no  girl  under  fourteen,  shall  be 
employed  in  any  factory  for  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  in- 
cluding an  interval  of  rest." 

Another  clause  in  the  French  law  enacts  that  no  male  under 
sixteen  or  female  under  twenty-one,  shall  work  in  factories 
at  night.      Formidable  industrial  interests,  and  the  claim 
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of  some  members  that  to  shorten  the  hours  of  child  labor 
would  be  to  eucourage  vagabondism,  failed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  measure,  —  a  measui*e  that  will  do  much  to 
check  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  French. 

We  have  said  there  are  some  who  favor  the  adoption  of 
the  ten-hour  system,  but  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law.     Of  this  class  is  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who  says :  — 

"  Eleven  hours  per  day  is  loo  long  for  the  kind  of  operatives 
yearly  growing  larger  in  number,  and  who  will  probably  be  the 
permanent  operative  class.  To  the  class  of  farmers'  daughters 
who  formerly  worked  in  our  mills,  intending  to  remain  but  a  few 
years,  eleven  and  even  twelve  hours'  work  did  little  or  no  harm ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  eleven  hours  of  confinement  per  day,  as 
a  permanent  rule,  will  cause  any  population  to  cease  to  be  pro- 
gressive." 

There  are  many,  doubtless,  who  hold  these  views,  and  yet 
oppose  legal  enactments,  and  the  barbarism  still  continues, — 
even  manufacturers,  who  are  said  to  be  efficient  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  their  people,  not  yet  consenting 
to  a  reduction.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  interested  in 
such  improvement,  but  not  all ;  for  if  all  would  say  the 
word,  the  deed  would  be  accomplished.  Persuasion  has  been 
tried  for  forty  years.  Our  State  has  been  pointed  at  as  an 
oppressor  of  the  poor,  as  overworking  and  under  educating 
her  children.     Is  there  no  reason  for  such  charge  ? 

With  an  experience  and  ability  to  detect  the  fact,  the  chief 
having  been  a  factory  agent  and  the  deputy  a  factory  ope- 
rative, we  solemnly  declare  that  we  have  seen  crowds  of 
children,  apparently  not  over  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age» 
working  in  mills,  summer  and  winter,  in  over-heated  rooms, 
amid  cotton  and  woollen  dust,  amid  unguarded  cog-wheels 
and  running  belts,  in  danger  at  all  moments  from  accidents. 
We  have  found  them  unable  to  read  or  write,  pale  in  face, 
emaciated  in  body,  and  stunted  in  growth  of  body  and  bndn ; 
—  and,  proud  of  the  noble  history  of  our  State,  we  have  en- 
treated for  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  interfere  between 
the  child  and  his  employer,  and  his  parents,  to  send  him  to 
school  and  to  play ;  and  so  to  educate  him  into  good  citizen* 
ship. 
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The  employment  of  women  and  children  eleven  hours  a 
day,  when  twenty-five  years  ago  England  reduced  the  time 
to  ten  hours,  and  in  the  case  of  children,  to  five  or  8ix  hours 
per  day,  should  urge  our  legislators  into  action.  But 
neither  urging,  nor  logic,  nor  fact,  has  heretofore  availed,  and 
many  are  fast  becoming  hardened  in  the  idea  that  such  laboi 
has  no  rights.  Petitions  and  appeals  have  failed.  It  is 
time  that  legislators  and  philanthropists  should  ask  ^*  what 
next?'*  Strikes,  like  wars,  are  expensive  weapons,  cutting 
both  ways.  If  we  would  avoid  them,  we  should  heed  the 
complaint  of  labor,  and  seek  out  the  remedy.  In  England, 
the  workingman  has  had  but  one  resource, —  his  union  ;  but 
one  method, —  to  strike.  Here  the  workingman  has  the 
ballot,  and  he  will  yet  learn  how  to  use  it  for  what  seems  to 
be  his  own  good.  The  instincts  of  the  people  are  sometimes 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  learned.  All  over  the  world, 
this  instinct  points  to  fewer  hours  of  work.  It  will  not  be 
stayed.  Nine  hours  is  the  cry  of  the  Englishman.  Eight 
hours  the  cry  of  the  mechanics  of  this  country.  Shall  the 
factory  operatives,  who  are  mostly  women  and  children,  ask 
in  vain  for  a  ten-hour  law? 


R£CX>MMENDATIONS . 

The  experience  of  the  year  just  past  corroborates  that  of 
the  three  previous  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau,  and 
urges  us  to  renew  the  recommendations  made  in  our  former 
Reports. 

But  little  legislation  is  demanded,  and  but  little  in  variety 
can  be  made  directly  effective.  Legislation,  at  present,  is 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  aggregated  wealth, 
whether  in  the  form  of  railroads,  of  manufactures,  or  of 
numerous  other  great  monetary  interests. 

The  time  of  legislatures,  national  and  State,  is  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  the  consideration  of  questions  how 
to  increase  the  facilities  by  which  capital  may  be  accumu- 
lated, while  very  little  time  or  thought  is  given  to  the  ques- 
tion how  the  laborer  can,  by  lessened  work-time  and  increased 
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means,  achieve  that  education  which  shall  elevate  him  to  a 
truer  manhood.  With  this  added  leisure,  and  these  increased 
means,  and  this  better  education,  he  will  be  able  to  think  out 
and  to  work  out  the  methods  by  which  co-operation  may 
safely  take  the  place  of  wage-labor.  For  to  this  he  looks,  as 
the  end  of  the  solution  of  the  absorbing  questions  at  issue 
between  capital  and  labor. 

As  we  said  in  our  last  Report,  ^Legislation  that  tends  to 
make  men  better,  or  more  valuable,  is  in  favor  of  labor, 
while  legislation  in  the  interest  of  production  solely,  is  not  in 
favor  of  labor.  So,  too,  any  legislation  giving  additional 
power  to  capital  is  against  labor.  Capital,  being  strong  and 
having  the  necessary  knowledge  and  power,  can  take  care  ot 
itself,  while.labor  is  poor  and  ignorant,  and  therefore  power- 
lens." 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Commonwealth,  in  its 
employing  capacity,  adopt  the  example  set  by  the  United 
States,  and  by  some  of  the  individual  States,  of  abridging 
the  labor-day  for  all  manual  laborers  in  her  employ,  either  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  experiment  may  be  tried 
at  the  public  expense,  whether  a  reduction  of  hours  is,  or  is 
not,  an  increase  of  wages,  or  an  increase  of  cost.  We  further 
recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted,  similar  to  the  Factory 
Law  of  Great  Britain,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  or  other  establishments  in  the  State, 
to  ten  (10)  hours  in  any  one  day  or  sixty  (60)  hours  in  any 
one  week ;  and  that  no  child  under  13  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  such  establishment ;  nor  at  that  age  unless 
such  child  shall  have  received  the  elements  of  a  common  school 
education  and  shall  be  physically  qualified  for  such  labor, — 
age,  education  and  physical  condition  to  be  matters  of  due 
certificate  provided  for  by  law ;  and  further,  that  all  children 
between  13  and  15  years  of  age,  so  employed,  shall  not  be 
employed  more  than  five  hours  in  any  one  day ;  sard  hours  to 
be  between  6  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  that  they  shall  attend  school,  vacations  excepted, 
3  hours  on  each  and  every  day ;  the  same  law  to  compel  pro- 
tection against  accidents  by  unguarded  belting,  machinery, 
elevators,  or  hoistways,  and  to  erect  proper  fire  escapes ;  this 
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law  to  be  enforced  by  specially  appointed  inspectors,  who  shall 
have  power  to  enter  the  premises  of  any  such  establishment 
when  in  operation,  to  make  research  and  to  enforce  the  law. 

We  further  recommend  the  establishment  in  factory  towns 
and  all  cities,  of  a  system  of  Half-Time  Schools,  or  Half- 
Time  classes  for  such  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
15  years,  as  are  unable  from  any  cause  to  attend  full  time 
schools* 

We  would  recommend  that  the  assessors  of  each  city  and 
town,  the  agents  or  superintendents  of  all  manufacturing  and 
•mechanical  establishments,  the  treasurers  of  all  chartered 
corporations,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile,  trans- 
portation, and  savings  banks,  etc.,  be  required  to  report  to 
this  Bureau,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  . 
year,  answers  to  such  questions  relating  to  ownership  of 
property,  wages,  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  savings,  etc.,  per- 
taining to  the  question  of  labor,  as  comprised  in  the  re- 
solve establisliing  the  Bureau.  And  lastly,  we  recom- 
mend, — 

The  authorization  by  law  with  methods  of  carrying  it  into 

operation  of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  system  of  industrial, 
social,  educational  and  vital  statistics,  to  be  gathered  by  the 
parties  to  be  employed  in  taking  the  next  State  Census  in 
1875,  comprising  a  minute  and  detailed  enumeration  and 
classification  of  all  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
both  real,  personal  and  mixed,  and  to  what  extent  such  prop- 
erty may  be  affected  by  mortgage  or  indebtedness  of  any 
sort ;  the  amount  and  value  of  all  raw  material  used  in  any 
and  all  branches  of  our  industry,  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
such  material  into  marketable  products,  and  the  value  there- 
of, together  with  the  occupations,  number  and  classification 
of  persons  employed,  wages,  earnings,  cost  of  living,  and 
savings,  time  employed  and  lost,  of  all  classes  of  working 
people,  and  of  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  capital  and  labor  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,  Chief. 
GEORGE  E.  McNeill,  Deputy. 
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ERRAT-A. 


Page  48,  in  Table  of  Retarns,  in  first  colnmn  nnder  4,  pat  5*6. 

Page  112,  for  Table  IV  read  Table  VL 

Page  116,  line  8  firom  bottom,  for  column  read  item. 

Page  ISl,  line  8  Arom  top,  for  $573.65  read  $573.88. 

Page  142,  line  8  ttom  top,  for  67  per  cent  read  57  per  cent. 

Page  228,  line  18  ttom  bottom,  fbr  tarders  read  traders. 

Page  240,  line  11  fh)m  top,  for  these  States  read  the  State, 

Page  247,  line  17  from  top,  for  Chas*  H.  Felt  read  Chas,  W.  FeU^  and  for 
Liverpool  read  Manchester ^  and  transfer  number  7  and  8  on  line  with  1, 
2,  8,  etc. 

Page  254,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  4tA  read  Fourthly, 

Page  255,  line  7  from  top,  for  payment  read  worAr,  and  in  next  line  for 
pieee  read  pieee. 
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Page  321,  last  line  on  page,  for  functio  read  function. 

Page  889,  line  17  from  bottom,  for  of  read  a. 

Page  409,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  212,C00  read  218,129,  for  87,000  read 
87,408  —  next  line  for  5-6  read  4-5,  and  on  next  line  read  a  litUe  more 
than  1-5. 
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one  of  debt  rather  than  of  ownership,   .  898,  402,  408 
Actual,  indicated  by  returns  flrom  employers 

and  employed,  .  .  .  .  *.  .899,400 
Credit  not  easily  secured  in  the  present,  •  401 
substantiated  by  wages  and  earnings,  .  .  408 
astonishment  of  upper  classes  at,  Reasons  for,  408 
Our  cirlllzation  demands  a  better,  .  ' .  406 
kxtracts  Arom  reports  showing  the,  .  .  406-408 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Statements 
of  retired  workingmen  concerning,  .  .809-811 
Skilled,  not  paid  according  to  skill,     •        .        «        .       •         449 

Cheap,  endangers  our  institutions, 449 

movement,     , 247-271 

Character  of,  in  this  State,        .       .       .       •         248 

Societies  represented  in, 249 

The  element  of  distrust  a  cause  of  division  in,  249 

Communication  to  Conite  de  Paris  on,     .       .  250-260 
Answers  to  questions  concerning  trades  unions, 

260,  251,  256-258,  259 
Answers  to  questions  concerning  strikes,  .  252 
Answers  to  questions  concerning  eight  hour 

movement, 252,  258 

Answers  to  questions  concerning  wages,         .         254 

««       system  of  work 

adopted,  255, 258, 259 
by  William  J.  Jessup  con- 
cerning,       •       •       •  255-260 

Tendency  of  the, 268 

in  England, 268-271 

deals  mainly  with  poverty,        •       •       •       •         411 
Legislation  wholly  devoted  to  aggregated  wealth,  •       •       •        .         501 

Letters,  Extracts  f^om 18-26 

Andrews,  Hon.  C.  C, 22 
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Atkinson,  Edward, 21 

Finkelnburg,  Hon.  Q.  A.,      •        .        •        •  80 

Fox,  G.  v., 18 
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Jarvis,  Dr.  Edward, 
JessQp,  Wm.  J.,    • 
Kerr,  Hon.  M.  C,  . 
Lawrence,  Amos  A., 
Liptay,  Panl, 
Neal,  Hon.  John,  • 
Phelps,  Miss  B.  S., 
Phillips,  Wendell  . 
Taylor,  Charles,    • 
Whipple,  E.  C,      . 
New  Jersey  gentleman. 
Newspaper  correspondents,  etc.,  .  19, 
Accompanying  returns  from  Savings  Banks, 
of  Bareau  to  Hoar,  Hon.  G.  F.,    . 
«•  "  Phillips,  Wendell,    . 

II  it  Washburn,  Gov.  Wm.  B., 

Libraries  not  frequented  by  working  men, 
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Children  employed  in  the  mills, 
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Number  of  hours  worked,  •  • 
Protection  from  dangerous  ma- 
chinery not  secured  by  statute. 
Citations  frt>m  law  reports,  •  288,  284 
Legislation  required  as  proved  by 

decisions, 

Wages  of  employes,    •       . 
Assignment  of  wages  made  by 
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Trustee  writs,      .       •       •        . 
Who    deposit    in    the    Savings 
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Chances  of  rising  for  the  operative 

class,         .        .       .       •        • 
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The  population  of, 
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A  class  of  resident  laborers  possible  in,     • 

Number  of  rum-shops  in, 

The  Ten  Hour  League  of, 
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Lynn,  Special  Occupation  of,  Working  people  discontented  and  ap- 
prehensive,     305 

**  **  *'  Working  people  nnable  to  save,        •  806 

**  '*  **  Reduced  wages  of  stitchers  in,         .  805 

*<       Increase  in  population  and  wealth  In,         •       .       •        .  806 

«       Increase  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,       •       •       .  806 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  Classiflcatioil  in,  •      61-68 

Medfleld,  Special  Occupation  of, 807-809 

*'       Wages  of  farm  laborers  in 807 

'*        Superior  condition  of  the  people  of,        •        •        •        •  807,  809 

**       Class  distinctions  not  obserred  in, 808 

Men  of  more  value  than  things, 446 

Milford,  Special  Occupations  of,  effects  of,  etc.,     ....  273-280 
'*  **  *'  Employes  in,  Nationality,  wages, 

etc.,  of,      .        •        •        .        •  278, 274 
**  "  **  Employes  in,  Earnings,  savings 

and  investments  of,       •       •         274 
**  **  '*  Employes  in.  Homes  of  and  their 

surrotmdings,   ....  276,  276 
"  •*  **  Employes  in,Habits  and  morals  of,276, 278 

••  "  •*  "  educational    advan- 

tages of,       •       •         276 
"  *^  **  Employes  in,  entertainments  for,  . 

etc, 277 

"  "  "  A  Trades  Union  and  its  effect,    .         277 

«<  «  <(  Organization  of  employers  and 

employed  recommended,  •         278 

'*  **  '*  Remarks  of  a  correspondent  on,  278-280 

«<  **  <<  DisadvanUges  of,        ...         279 

"  "  "  The  duty  of  society  towards  its 

laboring  classes,      .        .        .  279, 280 
"  "  "  A    question    for    the    political 

economist,        •       •       •       .         279 
«<  ««  *«  Improvement   of  the  tastes  bf 

working  people,       •       •       •         280 

Keedham,  Special  Occupation  of, 290-293 

**  **  •*  Kumber  employed  in,     .        ,        •         291 

*<  **  "  Length  of  season  of  work  in,       .         291 

"  «*  "  System  of  payment  in,        .        .         291 

•«  «<  ««  Difficulty  of  employes  becoming 

employers, 292 

**       Social  division  of  the  people  of, 292 

Newbury,  Special  occupation  of, 809 

*<  wages  in,  etc , 809 

Novelty  Wood  works  association.  Extract  Arom  address  of,  •        .  248,  249 

Occupations  (See  Tables  wages  and  earnings  and  unskilled  labor), 

76-86,  92,  93 
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*'      Extract  on,  from  report  of  N.  T.  Savings  Bank  Commis- 
sioner,      .        406-408 

'*     the  underlying  fact  in  human  experience,  ....  406 
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*'      Extremes  of, 407 
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Poverty  regarded  as  incapacity, 418 

"      The  risks  incident  upon, 418 
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Progress  of  the  masses  the  security  of  capital,       .       •       •       •  438 

Property,  Bights  of, 481 

*<        Private,  Rights  of,  Mill  upon, 481,  482 

Recommendations, 501-508 
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"  "   flBictory  acts, 508 

"  *'   complete  census  for  1875,    •       •       •       •         508 

"  "   Half-time  schools, 508 

*'  **   corporations,  etc.,  to  report  to  Bureau,      •         508 

Relation  of  hands  and  brains  to  the  world's  work,         .        .  422,  428,  429 

Rochdale  Pioneers, 824,  825,  858,  868 

Bockport,  Special  occupation  of, 808 

Salem,  Special  occupation  of, 800-808 

•*  "                "            Opportunities  for  workmen  to  rise,          801 

"  "                "            Effect  of  day  and  piece  work,  .        .         801 

"  *'                **           Intemperance,  the  common  vice,     •         802 

'<      Libraries,  lectures,  schools,  etc., 808 

**      Tenement  houses  of,     • 872-880 

Savings  Banks, 129-228 

**  "      Hearing  before  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking,  181-179 

<'  '<      Points  made  in  Third  Report  relating  to,       .        •  180-181 

**  **     Remarks  of  Counsel  on  opening  hearing  upon,      •  181-184 

**  '*      A  question  of  arithmetic, 188-134 

"  «*      Remarks  of  E.  M.  Chamberlin,       .  "  .        .        .  184-135 

**  «      Examination  of  witnesses  upon,     ....  185-156 

"  "      E.  O.  Rockwood,  Te3timony  of,      ...        .  185-187 

**  **      Home,  Analysis  of, 186 

"  "      C.  G.  Holmes,  Testimony  of, 187-140 

**  "      Fall  River  Five  Cent,  Analysis  of,   ....          187 

"  "      Four  Fall  River,  Analysis  of, 188,  189 

"  "      A.  H.  Evans,  Testimony  of, 140,  141 
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